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Preface and Acknowledgments 


The Observant reform of religious life stands as one of the most important 
religious movements of the middle ages, if not all of European history. Its 
study has been pioneered by German and Italian scholars in the last several 
decades, and its main outlines are well known to specialists. But in many 
respects the field remains in its infancy, and has long lacked any kind of coher- 
ent, balanced synthesis. This volume, as a contribution to Brill’s “Companions 
to the Christian Tradition" series, offers itself as a first step in meeting that 
need. It seeks to provide all scholars, but especially Anglophone scholars, a 
reasonably current and synthetic account of Observant reform, one grounded 
in the latest contributions of continental as well as Anglophone specialists. It 
also points to new avenues of research for the coming generation. 

The subject matter of this volume — a history of late-medieval religious life 
and its orders, of observance and reform — occupies something of an unusual 
place in the current scholarly climate. For some, especially those working 
within the still vibrant traditions of the orders themselves, the energy of medi- 
eval religious life is found elsewhere. Much of their work gravitates toward an 
earlier ‘golden age’ stretching from Cluny to Francis. For many more, however, 
at stake is a more fundamental shift in the scholarly landscape. A generation of 
scholars has moved away from researching religious life and orders, away from 
popes and bishops, law and doctrine, away from themes like reform and 
renewal of institutions. They now focus more on piety and spirituality, on lived 
religion and its discontents in a range of social and cultural settings, most of 
them beyond the walls of the monastery or convent. Yet it is precisely this work 
that has shaped a new model of religious history (and the history of the later 
middle ages), and has opened the door for a reconsideration of religious life 
itself. The religious story of the fifteenth century is now vital and compelling. 
We celebrate its diversity, its tensions, its paradoxes. This volume aims to bring 
the Observant story more toward the center of these scholarly interests. 

To do so is important because the Observant figures and movements stud- 
ied here were often central players in our new fifteenth-century story. The 
monks, nuns, tertiaries, canons, and friars who experimented with reform did 
so in ways that both challenged their own institutions and reflected their wider 
world. They embraced both the conciliar era and the power of territorial 
princes, as well as the broadening commitment to education and moral forma- 
tion, while also shaping new cultures of preaching and teaching, law and theol- 
ogy, lay and civic piety. And they did so not only to change their own 
institutions. The Observants were deeply concerned with the world beyond 
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their ranks. The reform of the orders directly engaged the society and economy 
of the day. It was also inseparable from lay religious initiatives, and from ten- 
sions over heresy, orthodoxy, and persecution. Moreover, long after the first 
stirrings of reform, and in ways traditional chronologies often fail to cap- 
ture, Observant projects and their legacies continued to have an impact, deep 
into the fifteenth century and beyond. 

The essays in this volume represent only a first effort at synthesis, and cer- 
tainly there is much of recent interest, especially in Anglophone circles, that 
this volume leaves underdeveloped or untouched entirely. There is less in these 
pages than some might like on piety per se, for example, or on so much recent 
work on devotion, images, and art, and on the intersections between religious 
life, mysticism, and vernacular literature. There is also less than there might 
have been on social and economic contexts, on political power, or on compet- 
ing narratives of loss, resistance, or failure. If this volume inspires critique and 
correction in these respects, and in turn helps generate new conversation and 
research in these areas, its limitations will have served a valuable purpose. 

We wish to thank the editors of this series for the invitation to take up the 
project, and for their diligence, kindness, and cooperation along the journey to 
its completion. We wish also to thank all of the contributors, not only for their 
fine contributions but also for their timeliness and professionalism through all 
of the work of writing and revision. Our thanks as well to the institutions that 
have supported our collaboration and research: the University of Alabama, 
and especially the funding of its Research Advisory Council, College of Arts 
and Sciences and Department of History; Radboud University Nijmegen and 
the research project “Religious Orders and Religious Identity Formation in Late 
Medieval and Early Modern Europe,’ funded by the Netherlands Organisation 
for Scientific Research. Likewise, we wish to express our particular gratitude to 
Pietro Delcorno, Anne Huijbers, and Alison More, who not only wrote chapters 
for this volume and assisted in translating and pre-editing several of its contri- 
butions, but who also helped organize several conference panels arising from 
this research. Finally, we would like to express our appreciation for the pub- 
lisher’s two anonymous reviewers, who read the complete manuscript so dili- 
gently, and whose constructive criticisms and suggestions have made for a 
much stronger volume. 


James Mixson and Bert Roest 
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Introduction 
James Mixson 


Deeply rooted traditions and stereotypes once distorted our approaches to the 
religious history of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Generalizations 
about crisis and decline, contests over the nature of the late medieval church 
and the calls for its reform, the looming shadow of a seemingly inevitable 
Reformation — all worked together to flatten the richness and complexity of 
two centuries and more of religion and culture. Scholars have now begun to 
cast these old burdens aside. Our best accounts have come to integrate the 
social and the spiritual, the elite and the popular, the clerical and the lay, the 
sacred and the secular. They map out a religious world of astonishing range 
and possibility. Rote and routine, obligation and indifference hold themselves 
in tension with miracles and the disrupting life of the spirit; power and perse- 
cution seem inseparable from stories of devotion, passion, and persuasion. 
And at the center of that range and possibility is the phenomenon explored in 
this collection of essays: a broad and sustained fifteenth-century effort to 
reform institutional religious life, known collectively as the Observant move- 
ment. Most have encountered the Observants by way of the movement's thun- 
dering Italian friars — Bernardino of Siena and Giovanni of Capistrano, 
Giovanni Dominici and Savonarola. But the phenomenon was more complex 
than even their well-known stories can capture. It encompassed congregations 
of Franciscans, Dominicans, and Augustinian friars from Tuscany and 
Lombardy to Saxony, Bohemia to Aragon; Benedictine communities from 
Montserrat in Catalonia to Melk in Austria to Pannonhalma in Hungary; net- 
works of Augustinian canons from Windesheim in the Netherlands to Raudnitz 
in Bohemia and the Lateran in Rome. 

The leaders and heirs of these movements were central figures in the late- 
medieval landscape. In the piazzas of the Italian cities and towns Observant 
friars famously preached before great crowds, attacked avarice and luxury, fos- 
tered peace among warring elites, and promoted civic virtue among ordinary 
townsfolk. They also sought, infamously, to bind Jews to the strictures of 
Christian law, and to pursue witches and heretics through a refined process of 
inquisition. Observant scholars produced an astounding wealth of legal and 
theological treatises on burning social and moral issues. Many addressed the 
reform of religious life itself, of course, but they also embraced the reform of 
church and world more broadly. Their reflections ranged from issues of papal 
and conciliar power to mystical theology, superstition and popular devotion to 
usury, marriage, and family. Observant authors confronted humanist currents 
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too, in ways that ranged from Giovanni Dominici’s Firefly of 1405 (an acerbic 
critique addressed to Salutati) to classicizing histories, saints’ lives, and ser- 
mons. The Observants’ bookishness (think of the remarkable personal librar- 
ies of figures like Giacomo della Marca and Giovanni of Capistrano), and their 
love of both learned solitude and civic engagement shared common ground 
with humanist culture. Observant leaders found their way (or were called) into 
the charmed circles of aristocrats, kings, and queens. In France, Burgundy and 
Leon, Bohemia, Silesia, Poland and Hungary, at Constance and Basel, in city 
councils and the networks of local urban patricians, at the courts of bishops, 
archbishops, and popes, the Observants and their allies laid claim to a reform 
of religious life. The Observants also embraced or shaped many of the most 
important devotional expressions of the era. Consider Dominici’s association 
with the Bianchi movement and Bernardino's cult of the Holy Name; or the 
embrace of the Devotio Moderna among the monks of Melk and canons of 
Raudnitz and Windesheim; or the remarkable artistic and textual creativity of 
several generations of Observant nuns. Observant authors also composed or 
compiled a large range of popular devotional tracts, many of which are still 
unstudied and even unknown, but some of which are still widely read today — 
from the Windesheim canon Thomas à Kempis's Imitation of Christ to the 
works of the Carmelite sister Teresa of Avila, and those of the Augustinian 
Hermit Martin Luther. 

This Observant story has long been known to specialists. A wealth of litera- 
ture now covers a range of topics concerning Observant reform — preaching 
and teaching, for example, Observant devotional culture, and the impact of 
Observant reform in specific settings, especially in the cities. Yet these contri- 
butions have long had little influence, for at least two reasons. First, lingering 
stereotypes about decline and crisis continue to distort our view. Most schol- 
ars and students still tend to confine the study of institutional religious life to 
a twelfth- and thirteenth-century golden age. For the period after 1300, how- 
ever, in most modern studies, the life of monks and nuns, canons and friars 
fades from the scene, set aside as passive or irrelevant. Those beyond the clois- 
ters and the orders - lay men and women, mystics and visionaries, prophets 
and heretics — take center stage. Second, even specialists concerned with the 
Observants have long carried out their work with little sustained focus or 
coordination. Their publications also remain scattered and often inaccessible. 
As a whole, the study of the Observants thus remains fragmented, and apart 
from some very recent surveys, Anglophone readers are left with few starting 
points. Amid so much recent fascination with religious history in general, 
and amid so much transformational scholarship on late medieval religion in 
particular, scholars and students often remain unaware of the Observant 
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movement as a European-wide phenomenon. A vital and challenging field of 
scholarship thus remains all but invisible to those who might be most eager to 
learn more about it. 

This volume offers itself as a modest remedy to this circumstance. Its essays 
situate the genesis of the Observant movement in the context of the late-medi- 
eval church and discourses of reform. They explore how Observant thought 
and practice not only challenged and changed religious life’s institutions, but 
also how the movement reflected and shaped larger trends in church, society, 
religion, and culture. The essays also explore how Observant legacies lived on, 
through what would become the Protestant Reformation, and through Europe’s 
new global horizons of exploration and mission. The introduction that follows 
first offers the briefest of overviews of Observant reform. It then turns to the 
historiographical frameworks within which most of our recent work has been 
done, and concludes with an overview of the particular contributions of this 
volume in that context. 


Toward an Observant Overview 


The social and economic challenges of the fourteenth century took their toll 
on religious life in lasting ways. The Black Death, in particular, often had dev- 
astating effects.! But as recent scholarship on the Dominican order has shown, 
religious life’s institutions were rugged enough to endure the challenges. In 
fact, reform initiatives are in evidence across the orders, for all of the four- 
teenth century? From even before 1300, the annual chapters of the Cistercians, 
Dominicans, and Franciscans sought to bring daily life in each province and 
each household in line with religious life's ideals. From the 1330s, the decrees of 


1 Michael Vargas, Taming a Brood of Vipers: Conflict and Change in Fourteenth-Century 
Dominican Convents (Leiden: 2011). 

2 There can be no attempt at a comprehensive bibliography of the reform movements sur- 
veyed here, and in the interest of space references will be kept to a minimum. For general 
starting points, see Kaspar Elm, "Verfall und Erneuerung des Spatmittelalterlichen 
Ordenswesens,' in Untersuchungen zu Kloster und Stift, ed. Josef Fleckenstein (Göttingen: 
1980), 167-97, and Kaspar Elm (ed.), Reformbemühungen und Observanzbestrebungen im 
spdtmittelalterlichen Ordenswesen (Berlin: 1989). More recently, see Bert Roest, “Observant 
Reform in Religious Orders” in The Cambridge History of Christianity, 4: Christianity in 
Western Europe c. noo-c. 1500, eds. Miri Rubin and Walter Simons (Cambridge: 2009), 446-57, 
as well as James Mixson, “Religious Life and Observant Reform in the Fifteenth Century,’ 
History Compass n (2013): 201-14. See also the abundant literature cited in the essays of this 
volume, as well as its select bibliography. 
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Benedict x11 provided every major religious order with new and lasting statu- 
tory foundations for reform.? Less visibly, but often with more lasting influ- 
ence, local initiatives fostered independent enclaves of renewed observance. 
Already by the 1320s Bernardo Tolomei and his circle had withdrawn from the 
Siense nobility to live in strict asceticism at Monteoliveto. By mid-century their 
community (approved in 1344) had become the leader of a small but vigorous 
congregation of Italian Benedictine houses, with foundations in Naples, 
Florence, and Venice. Just over a decade earlier in Bohemia, a community of 
Augustinian canons at Raudnitz on the Elbe had begun its rise under the lead- 
ership of the bishop of Prague, Jan Iv of Dražic (d. 1343). Benedictine reformers 
had emerged at Subiaco by 1362, and by 1368 Paoluccio Trinci had retreated to 
Brugliano in the Umbrian wilderness near Foligno. There he and his followers 
began to build the network of communities that would be remembered as the 
beginning of the Franciscan Observant movement. 

The early years of the Great Schism proved a decisive turning point for these 
many experiments. From around 1380, quite independently but in ways that 
seem eerily synchronized, charismatic leaders turned from the established 
ways of religious life. Calls for Benedictine reform emerged from the commu- 
nity of Kastl in Oberpfaltz from 1378. In 1387 Florens Radewijns and the 
Augustinian canons, inspired by Geert Groote, established a reformed com- 
munity of Augustinian canons at Windesheim. In the same year, the General 
Prior of the Augustinian Hermits, Bartolomeo of Venice, established S. 
Salvatore in Lecceto near Siena as a home for rigorous observance. The follow- 
ing year, in 1388, Raymond of Capua articulated the program of reform that led 
Conrad of Prussia to establish reformed Dominican life at Colmar and 
Schonensteinbach - a moment long remembered as the origin of an Observant 
Dominican tradition. At the Benedictine community of Kastl in the Palatinate, 
Abbot Otto Norweiner introduced new statutes in 1390, and that same year 
Franciscan reformers at Mirebeau in Touraine began a movement that would 
have a long history. Still other Franciscan reforms took root independently 
soon after, in Santiago (1392), Castile (1394), and Aragon (1402). 

Within a short time many of these initiatives coalesced into either informal 
networks or officially recognized institutions. The Windesheim congregation, 
formally recognized by 1394, became the leading reform movement for the 
Augustinian canons in northern Europe. In the same year Kastl received 


3 Franz Felten, “Die Ordensreformen Benedikts x11. unter institutionengeschichtlichem 
Aspekt," in Institutionen und Geschichte, ed. Gert Melville (Cologne: 1992), 369-36; Jan Ballweg, 
Konziliare oder pdpstliche Ordensreform: Benedikt x11. und die Reformdiskussion im frühen 14. 
Jahrhundert (Tübingen: 2001). See also the framing remarks in Elm, "Verfall und Erneuerung.” 
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approval as a center of reform, and later became the anchor of a congregation 
that included Richenbach, St Giles in Nuremberg, and others. By 1400 the 
Augustinian canons of Raudnitz — under the patronage of Charles 1v — had 
come to number some twenty-six members, and had developed a corpus of 
statues that would provide the framework for a network that eventually 
extended across Bohemia, Poland, Bavaria, and Austria. In Italy, congregations 
were anchored at S. Giorgio in Alga in Venice (1404) and the Lateran in Rome 
(1421), among others. Among the Benedictines, the networks of Subiaco, Farfa 
and S. Giustina in Padua took shape in Italy, and their influence was eventually 
felt both to the north in Germany and far to the west in Spain. The German 
monk Nikolaus Seyringer, after a time at Subiaco, led the establishment of 
renewed Benedictine observance at Melk (on the Danube, west of Vienna) in 
1418. Reform at the modest community of Bursfeld on the Weser began with 
the appointment of Johannes Dederoth as abbot in 1433. Inspired by both 
Benedictine reformers at S. Giustina in Padua and by his mentor Johannes 
Rode at St. Matthias in Trier (reformed in the 1420s), Dederoth came to lead a 
congregation that would grow continually until the early sixteenth century. 

The story of the Observant movement among the mendicant orders often 
begins with the Franciscans and their many Observant branches. Some sought 
to safeguard a moderate style of reform under the guardianship of a quasi-inde- 
pendent vicar - the so-called reform sub vicariis. Others embraced reform more 
radically, but without dividing the order institutionally. The leaders here were 
the Mirebeau reformers in Touraine, the Recollectio Villacreciana in Castile, the 
Martinians across in Germany, and the followers of Colette of Corbie in 
Burgundy. Under the leadership of figures like Bernardino of Siena and Giovanni 
of Capistrano, the moderate Observants sub vicariis eventually gained the upper 
hand. Dominican reform was also multifaceted, and played out according to its 
own regional dynamics. In Italy, Giovanni Dominici and his supporters, often 
facing fierce resistance, established a small but vigorous congregation of 
Observant houses in Lombardy. To the north, Conrad of Prussia led reforms in 
Colmar and Schónensteinbach, and the fiery Johannes Mulberg did the same in 
Basel. Their initiatives faltered at first, but success came in the second and later 
generations. Under Barthélemy Texier and Martialis Auribelli, the Dominican 
Observants enjoyed stable leadership for nearly fifty years. By mid-century 
Observant Dominicans had begun to elect their own provincial vicars, and even 
claimed supremacy across entire provinces (most effectively in Teutonia). 

Less visible, but equally deserving of scholarly attention, is the story of the 
Augustinian Hermits and Carmelites. Both orders fully participated in the 
broader dynamics traced here. Already by the early fifteenth century, S. Salvatore 
in Lecetto was at the head of a network that numbered nine communities of 
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Augustinian Hermits in Tuscany. In the following generation, further congrega- 
tions took root in Italy, Spain, Germany, and Ireland, and by the middle of the 
fifteenth century Observant Augustinian Hermits claimed a number of distin- 
guished figures, from familiar personalities like John Capgrave in England and 
Andrea Biglia in Milan, to less familiar but equally important authors like 
Conrad Zenn of Nuremberg.* The Carmelite story had its origins in at least two 
Observant initiatives. The first began in 1413 at Le Selve in Tuscany, the second in 
Mantua, inspired by the fiery Tommaso Connecte. What became the Mantuan 
Congregation anchored Carmelite reform until the emergence of the tireless 
Jean Soreth, who by 1456 had authored an official set of Observant statutes that 
eventually received papal approval. 

In addition to the reform of established houses, the decades after 1400 also 
witnessed the foundation of new houses and entirely new orders — often with 
a frequency and energy that rivaled the twelfth century.5 Here the story of the 
Carthusians provides only the most compelling example of a broader dynamic. 
In 1300, by one estimate, the order claimed seventy-one houses. By the end of 
the fifteenth century there were over two hundred.® The Carthusian tempera- 
ment of retreat and study not only resonated in circles of humanists and 
reforming religious. The Charterhouse was also a favorite of lay magnates, and 
Carthusian authors took their place among the most important authors of the 
era — including Nikolaus Kempf, for example, and the prodigious Denis of 
Ryckel (Denys the Carthusian). The Franciscans, too, enjoyed a dramatic period 
of growth in the fifteenth century. The expansion was especially strong in cen- 
tral Europe (Bohemia, Poland, Lithuania, Hungary, and the Balkans), and it 
was driven not only by of the famous missionary efforts of figures like Giovanni 
of Capistrano. Just as important was the local initiative of so many cities, 
towns, and regions, many of them for the first time large enough, wealthy 
enough, and ambitious enough to support new foundations. A host of factors 
motivated these new patrons of reform, including the prestige of sponsoring a 
more disciplined religious life, the benefits of efficient pastoral engagement, 
and the economic flexibility, efficiency, and affordability of new and ‘leaner’ 
foundations. Similarly for other established orders, from the Canons of the 
Holy Sepulcher to the Carmelites, the fifteenth century can properly be 


4 Hellmut Zschoch, Klosterreform und monastische Spiritualität im 15. Jahrhundert: Conrad von 
Zenn OESA (11460) und sein Liber de vita monastica (Tübingen: 1988). 

5 Fora first overview of the many considerations touched on here, see the citations in n. 2 above, 
especially Elm, "Verfall und Erneuerung," 216-19 and nn. 50—61, as well as Roest, “Observant 
Reform" 

6 Roest, "Observant Reform," 454. 
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regarded as an age of second founding. Interwoven with these histories of the 
expansion of traditional orders are the stories of entirely new ones, some well- 
known, but others hardly known in current scholarship — Paulines, Alexians, 
Ambrosians, Minims, Jeronymites, Williamites, and Servites. The military 
orders also deserve mention. The Hospitalers, the Canons of the Holy Sepulcher, 
and the Teutonic Knights had their own histories of reform (and its failure). 
These chronologies, narratives, and categories often resist or even contradict 
those of the more familiar orders, but they were far more influential in fif- 
teenth-century Western Europe than most have acknowledged.” 

The second half of the fifteenth century saw the continued growth of the 
Observant movements traced briefly here. By the 1470s the canons of Wind- 
esheim and Raudnitz and the monks of Melk and Bursfeld had built networks of 
scores of houses across the Low Countries and the territories of the Empire. In 
Italy the Lateran Congregation in Rome took the lead among regular canons, 
along with Santa Giustina in Padua for the Benedictines. In the same years the 
Franciscans sub vicariis came to prominence under the leadership of Giovanni 
of Capistrano, who before his death in 1456 had preached to tens of thousands 
across Italy and central Europe, helped negotiate and shape the process of 
Bernardino's canonization, and performed miracles in Bernardino’s name. By 
the second half of the century there were some six hundred Observant Franciscan 
houses across Europe, and the moderate reformers sub vicariis claimed suprem- 
acy in the order after 1517. Key to that expansion was the drive for new founda- 
tions of Clarissan houses, as well the effort to impose discipline and order on a 
wide range of tertiary groups. Important Dominican initiatives also continued, 
both in Savonarola’s Florence and beyond the Alps. The Congregatio Hollandiae 
in the province of Saxony had been established in the 1440s, and by the early 
sixteenth century it had grown to a network of over sixty-six male and ten female 
houses, stretching from Finland to Brittany. In Castile, the reform of San Pablo of 
Valladolid led to a bitter resistance, but also to the formation of an independent 
congregation. And while Luther and his legacy justifiably attract much scholarly 
attention, they are only one part of a story that includes remarkably different 
figures, including Egidio of Viterbo. Just as important are the lesser-known men- 
dicant histories of orders like the Carmelites. After the first wave of reform 
inspired by Jean Soreth had faltered, a new congregation emerged at Albi after 
1500. In later years, under Nicolò Audet, reform took hold for a brief time across 


7 The starting points here are several seminal essays by Kaspar Elm. See especially his collec- 
tion Umbilicus mundi: Beiträge zur Geschichte Jerusalems, der Kreuzzüge, des Kapitels vom 
Hg. Grab in Jerusalem und der Ritterorden (Bruges: 1998). See also the essays devoted to the 
military orders in Reformbemühungen und Observanzbestrebungen (n. 2 above). 
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the order, in ways that both faced the Protestant challenge and embraced the 
reforms of the era of Trent. The story of Audet and the Carmelites also reveals 
only one of the ways in which Observant legacies lived on long after 1500, their 
survival still too often missed or misread by medievalists and early modernists 
alike. Often these Observant houses and congregations lasted, in one form or 
another, for centuries. Observant sermons and treatises, histories of the orders, 
and works inspired by reforming spirituality remained widely read far into the 
early modern era. Observant pastoral theology, patterns of devotion, and cul- 
tural sensibilities long survived, in both Europe and the Atlantic world. 


Recent Scholarly Approaches 


For much of the last century, and for centuries before, the history of religious 
orders was written by and for men (and, on occasion, women) who were them- 
selves professed to religious life's ideals. Their scholarship was often of the 
highest quality. They produced, and continue to produce, the institutional sur- 
veys, source editions, journals, monographs, reference works, and other 
resources that remain the lifeblood of scholarship in the field.8 But they often 
framed their work in ways that focused on origins, on an age of founders and 
foundational spirituality. They also tended to look inwardly, to their own tradi- 
tions, almost intentionally neglecting connections across the orders, or 
between their institutions and society. Historians not themselves professed to 
religious life, looking in from the outside, challenged these tendencies more 
and more directly as the twentieth century wore on. Herbert Grundmann’s 
Religious Movements in the Middle Ages, published on the eve of the Second 
World War, was only the earliest scholarly salvo launched against older, intra- 
mural scholarly traditions.? Grundmann argued, as is well known, for the 
appeal of religious poverty cut across social boundaries, and provided com- 
mon inspiration for groups whose energies the papacy eventually channeled 
into new orders, or branded as heretical. The 1960s then brought more decisive 
transformations in our approaches.!° The nouvelle théologie and the work of 


8 Among many representative standard works: David Knowles, The Religious Orders in 
England, 3 Vols. (Cambridge: 1956); John Moorman, A History of the Franciscan Order from 
Its Origins to the Year 1517 (Oxford: 1968); William Hinnebusch, The History of the 
Dominican Order (New York: 1966). 

9 Herbert Grundmann, Religióse Bewegungen im Mittelalter, 2nd Ed. (Darmstadt: 1961). English 
translation by Steven Rowan, Religious Movements in the Middle Ages (South Bend, IN: 1995). 

10 Paul Freedman and Gabrielle Spiegel, "Medievalisms Old and New: The Rediscovery of Alterity 
in North American Medieval Studies,’ The American Historical Review 103 (1998): 677—704. 
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Chenu, Leclercq, and Congar; the call of Vatican 11 to make a new place for laity 
and women in the life of the church, and to return to spiritual foundations; 
Grundmann’s stirring idea of ‘movements’, made accessible again after its 
republication in 1961 — all of these forces drove both religious and lay scholars 
alike to integrate religious life with the world beyond the cloister. 

One of the first to embrace these new trends for the study of the later middle 
ages was Kaspar Elm. His work took inspiration from his teacher Grundmann, 
to be sure — Elm’s inaugural lecture on Francis and Dominic, for example, along 
with a series of still seminal essays on women and religious life, are in certain 
ways extensions of themes that Grundmann first outlined. But Elm's institu- 
tionally grounded vision of the late medieval orders served as a complementary 
corrective. The history of their 'decline and renewal, he argued, was a vital field 
of inquiry, and one inseparable from the wider study of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. The ravages of the Black Death and the new horizons avail- 
able to its survivors, the concentration of power in the hands of urban and 
territorial elites, and a new world of merchants, university masters, humanists, 
and vernacular authors — all were essential contexts for a proper understanding 
of religious life and its institutions." Under Elm’s leadership, a working group 
for the comparative study of the religious orders at the Free University in Berlin 
grounded that vision in focused study. The most important early publication 
was a volume of conference proceedings, a volume that remains a key starting 
point for current research."? Its essays offered concise and updated institutional 
overviews: the reform of the Franciscan, Dominican, and other mendicant 
orders, and the stories of the military orders, of monks and canons, and of new 
orders like the Bridgettines and the Canons of Windesheim. They also explored 
how a range of stakeholders — territorial princes and city councils, aristocrats 
and patricians, bishops and archbishops, the papacy, church councils, and uni- 
versities — shaped reform in ways that varied by circumstance and locale. 

Elm's work in Berlin both reflected and inspired a growing commitment to 
the study of the late medieval orders, especially in continental European cir- 
cles. New studies focused on the reform of the mendicant orders in cities like 
Basel, and on the reforming circles of Bursfeld.? Reformation era scholars 


11 Elm, "Verfall und Erneuerung" (n. 2 above). 

12 Elm (ed.), Reformbemühungen und Observanzbestrebungen (n. 2 above). 

13 Bernhard Neidiger, Mendikanten zwischen Ordensideal und städtischer Realität: 
Untersuchungen zum wirtschaftlichen Verhalten der Bettelorden in Basel (Berlin: 1981); Idem, 
"Der Armutsbegriff der Dominikanerobservanten. Zur Diskussion in den Konventen der 
Provinz Teutonia (1389-513),” Zeitschrift für Geschichte des Oberrheins 145 (1997): 117-58; 
Idem, “Selbstverstindnis und Erfolgschancen der Dominikanerobservanten,’ Rottenburger 
Jahrbuch fiir Kirchengeschichte 17 (1998): 67-122; Petrus Becker, “Benediktinische 
Reformbewegungen im Spätmittelalter. Ansätze, Entwicklungen, Auswirkungen," in 
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noted the important links between Observant reform and territorial power, 
and their reforms were a key example of what Bernd Hamm called the process 
of ‘normative centering’ across the early modern period.“ Independently, but 
in analogous ways, Italian scholars also turned their attention to the Observants. 
Bernardino of Siena became the subject of sustained study beginning in the 
1980s. A series of important international conferences in the same years laid 
the foundations for later work on Giovanni of Capistrano and on the 
Benedictines of S. Giustina. Gabriella Zarri and others also began to write new 
histories of Italian religious women. 

Beyond Germany and Italy, interests in religious life remained focused on an 
earlier period. For all of the 1980s, scholars remained captivated (and American 
medievalists in particular) by the ‘long’ twelfth century, and by new social histo- 
ries of monasticism. Giles Constable crafted what remains his influential argu- 
ment for the importance of the ‘Reformation’ of the twelfth century. Lester 
Little, Barbara Rosenwein, John Freed and others anchored twelfth and early 
thirteenth century monks and friars in the societies that sustained their houses 
and orders, their work grounded in the study of charters and facilitated by com- 
puter analysis. Constance Berman, Martha Newman, and an army of Cistercian 
Studies scholars also began to revolutionize our understanding of the origins of 
the early Cistercians and the order's place in the society, economy, and culture 


Untersuchungen zu Kloster und Stift, ed. J. Fleckenstein (Góttingen: 1980), 167-87. See also 
Becker's earlier work: Das monastische Reformprogramm des Abtes Johannes Rode von St. 
Matthias in Trier. Ein darstellender Kommentar zu seinen Consuetudines (Münster: 1970). 

14 Manfed Schulze, Fürsten und Reformation. Geistliche Reformpolitik weltlicher Fürsten vor 
der Reformation (Tübingen: 1991). For Hamm's work in English translation, see The 
Reformation of Faith in the Context of Late Medieval Theology and Piety: Essays by Berndt 
Hamm, ed. Robert Bast (Leiden: 2004). 

15 X Atti del convegno storico Bernardiniano in occasione del sesto centenario della nasctia di S. 
Bernardino da Siena, L'Aquila 7-8-9 maggio 1980 (L'Aquila: 1982); Edith Pástor and Lajos 
Pástor, S. Giovanni da Capestrano nella chiesa e nella società del suo tempo. Atti del convegno 
storico internazionale. v1 centenario dalla nascita del santo 1386-1986. Capestrano-LAquila, 
8-12 ottobre, 1986 (L'Aquila: 1989); Giovanni Trolese (ed.), Riforma della chiesa, cultura e 
spiritualità nel quattrocento Veneto: Atti del convegno per il v1 centenario della nascità di 
Ludovico Barbo (1382-1443), Padova, Venezia, Treviso 19-24 settembre 1982 (Cesena: 1984). 
Among Zarri's many important works, see these accessible overviews: "Living Saints: A 
Typology of Female Sanctity in the Early Sixteenth Century,” in Women and Religion in 
Medieval and Renaissance Italy, eds. Daniel E. Bornstein and Roberto Rusconi (Chicago: 
1996), 218-303, and “Gender, Religious Institutions and Social Discipline: The Reform of the 
Regulars,” in Gender and Society in Renaissance Italy, eds. J.C. Brown and R.C. Davis (London: 
1998), 193—212. 
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of the twelfth century.!6 By the 1990s, moreover, the fourteenth century, as an 
outgrowth of the twelfth and thirteenth, was inspiring new work on medieval 
religio in its broader senses. We now have surveys and handbooks dedicated to 
recovering the lives, spirituality, and texts of religious women, both within and 
beyond the ranks of nuns, as well the religious worlds of ordinary lay folk. The 
older institutional histories of popes, bishops, and priests, and the history of 
doctrine, law, and sacraments are all now read in the context of a culture that 
bound together the lives of all baptized Christians, across a wide range of belief 
and practice shaped by local contexts and customs.!” 

Amid so much general interest in late-medieval religion, however, the life of 
the cloister and convent has drawn less attention. For many, the story of the 
traditional religious orders still ends, often abruptly, in the thirteenth century? 
In our research, and in our textbooks and classrooms, the drama of the later 
middle ages instead plays out in the interstices of institutional religious life, or 
beyond it entirely. The religious story of the later middle ages has become, with 
justification, the story of the laity, of tertiaries and beguines, mystics and 
visionaries. The challenge is thus to balance that story with a sense of the 
vitality of institutional religious life and its reform. Late medieval women and 
men lived alongside those professed to religious vows, and knew them as kin, 


16 John Freed, The Friars and German Society in the Thirteenth Century (Cambridge, MA: 
1977); Barbara Rosenwein, To Be the Neighbor of Saint Peter: The Social Meaning of Cluny’s 
Property, 909-1049 (Ithaca: 1989); Giles Constable, Three Studies in Medieval Religious and 
Social Thought (Cambridge: 1995) and Idem, The Reformation of the Twelfth Century 
(Cambridge: 1996); Martha Newman, The Boundaries of Charity: Cistercian Culture and 
Ecclesiastical Reform, 1098-1180 (Stanford: 1996); Constance Berman, The Cistercian 
Evolution: The Invention of a Religious Order in Twelfth-Century Europe (Philadelphia: 
2000) and Eadem, Women and Monasticism in Medieval Europe: Sisters and Patrons of the 
Cistercian Reform (Kalamazoo, MI: 2002); Constance Bouchard, Holy Entrepreneurs: 
Cistercians, Knights, and Economic Exchange in Twelfth-Century Burgundy (Ithaca: 2009). 

17 Fora general overview of these historiographical trends, see John Van Engen, “The Future 
of Medieval Church History,’ Church History 71 (2002): 492-522, and now Christine 
Caldwell Ames, "Medieval Religious, Religions, Religion," History Compass 10 (2012): 334— 
352. Key works include Caroline Bynum, Holy Feast and Holy Fast: The Religious Significance 
of Food to Medieval Women (Berkeley: 1987), and Miri Rubin, Corpus Christi: The Eucharist 
in Late Medieval Culture (Cambridge: 1991). For a recent survey, see Daniel Bornstein (ed.), 
Medieval Christianity, A People's History of Christianity, 4 (Minneapolis: 2009). 

18 C.H. Lawrence, The Friars: The Impact of the Early Mendicant Movement on Western Society 
(London, New York: 1994) and Idem, Medieval Monasticism. Forms of Religious Life in 
Western Europe in the Middle Ages, 3rd Ed. (New York: 2001). See also the remarks of Barbara 
Rosenwein, "Views from Afar: American Perspectives on Medieval Monasticism,’ in Dove 
va la storiographia monastica in Europa? ed. Giancarlo Andenna (Milan: 2001), 67-84. 
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confessors, and intercessors, presuming and appropriating their ideals. The 
story of Observant reform in that context has long remained out of focus, and 
has long failed to attract sustained scholarly attention. 

In the last decade and more, a new generation of scholars has begun to rem- 
edy that neglect. A brief survey of recent work on Dominican and Franciscan 
Observants in English helps capture the energy and coherence of the emerging 
field. Daniel Bornstein has located the Observant Dominican Giovanni 
Dominici and the Bianchi in the Italian landscape around Venice and across 
Tuscany, and bridged the once problematic gap scholars assumed to separate 
elite and popular religion.? Thomas Luongo, moreover, has grounded a seem- 
ingly timeless Catherine of Siena and her famiglia in the tangled world of 
Tuscan society and politics.?? Scholars of art and women's spirituality, in ways 
inspired by Bynum and others, have also begun to show the way: Geoffrey 
Hamburger, the late June Mecham, Anne-Winston Allen, and others have stud- 
ied how Observant religious figures embraced and shaped for themselves an 
inherited culture of women's spirituality, authorship, and artistry.?! Michael 
Bailey has put the life and work of the Observant Dominican John Nider at the 
center of our discussions of witchcraft and superstition.2? Tamar Herzig has 
explored the networks of women inspired by the preaching of Savonarola in 
Florence,?? and Michael Tavuzzi has focused on the strategies of the Dominican 
Observant inquisitors of northern Italy.?* Franciscan Observants, too, continue 
to inspire new work. Duncan Nimmo's monumental survey of the Franciscan 
story as one of 'reform and division' remains an important touchstone. Nirit 


19 Daniel Bornstein, The Bianchi of 1399: Popular Devotion in Late Medieval Italy (Ithaca: 
1993). See also Life and Death in a Venetian Convent: The Chronicle and Necrology of Corpus 
Domini, 1395-1436 (Chicago: 2000). 

20 Thomas Luongo, The Saintly Politics of Catherine of Siena (Ithaca: 2006). 

21 Jeffrey Hamburger (ed.), Crown and Veil: Female Monasticism from the Fifth to the Fifteenth 
Centuries (New York: 2008); June Mecham, Sacred Communities, Shared Devotions. Gender, 
Material Culture, and Monasticism in Late Medieval Germany (Turnhout: 2013); Anne 
Winston-Allen, Convent Chronicles. Women Writing About Women and Reform in the Late 
Middle Ages (University Park, PA: 2004). 

22 Michael Bailey, Battling Demons. Witchcraft, Heresy and Reform in the Later Middle Ages 
(University Park, PA: 2003); Idem, "The Disenchantment of Magic: Spells, Charms, and 
Superstition in Early European Witchcraft Literature,” The American Historical Review 111 
(2006): 383-404; Idem, “A Late Medieval Crisis of Superstition?” Speculum 84 (2009): 631-61. 

23 Tamar Herzig, Savonarola’s Women: Visions and Reform in Renaissance Italy (Chicago: 
2008). 

24 Michael Tavuzzi, Renaissance Inquisitors. Dominican Inquisitors and Inquisitorial Districts 
in Northern Italy, 1474-1527 (Leiden: 2007). 
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Debby and Franco Mormando have authored influential studies on the preach- 
ing of Bernardino, and Letizia Pellegrini has produced a masterful account of 
his canonization.25 Bert Roest and Lezlie Knox, among others, have written 
accounts of Franciscan women and their traditions, with particular attention 
to Observant reformers.?6 Others have worked to anchor Franciscan obser- 
vance concretely in new landscapes. Ludovic Viallet, for example, has pub- 
lished a compelling account of the complexity of Franciscan Observant life 
across Central Europe in the later fifteenth century, and Daniel Stracke has 
studied their place in the cities of northwest Germany.” 

The study of Observant reform thus enjoys unprecedented momentum, 
freshness, and originality. Yet beyond the specialized literature noted here, we 
have little in the way of synthesis, and the study of the Observants as a whole 
still too often confronts tangled problems of conceptualization and narrative 
that remain unresolved. Most fundamentally, the very concepts of observance 
and reform remain tenaciously rooted in sources that the Observants them- 
selves first wrote. After 1400, reformers of the orders first narrated how illustri- 
ous ascetics fought against their tepid counterparts and called for a return to the 
rigors of religious life's early days, to the letter and the spirit of each order's rules 
and traditions, to observantia regularis. The innumerable treatises, local chroni- 
cles, letters, charters, and other sources they left behind provided a foundation 
for a later generation of chroniclers. Those later works - Johannes Meyer's Buch 
der reformacio predigerordens, Nikolaus Glassberger's Chronica ordinis minorum 
observantium, Johannes Busch's Liber de reformatione monasteriorum, or José of 
Sigüenza's Historia de la orden de San Gerónimo, among others — dictated the 
terms of a reformist, institutionalizing past. Early modern religious chroniclers 
of the orders, building on their Observant forerunners, continued to shape 
reforming narrative identities around an era of decline and decadence that was 


25 Nirit Debby, Renaissance Florence in the Rhetoric of Two Popular Preachers: Giovanni Dominici 
(1356-1419) and Bernardino da Siena (1380-1444) (Turnhout: 2001); Franco Mormando, The 
Preacher’s Demons: Bernardino of Siena and the Social Underworld of Early Renaissance Italy 
(Chicago: 1999); Letizia Pellegrini, I Processo di Canonizzazione di Bernardino da Siena (1445- 
1450) (Grottaferrata: 2009). 

26 Bert Roest, Order and Disorder: The Poor Clares Between Foundation and Reform (Leiden: 
2013); Lezlie Knox, Creating Clare of Assisi: Female Franciscan Identities in Later Medieval 
Italy (Leiden: 2008). 

27 Ludovic Viallet, Les sens de lobservance. Enquête sur les réformes franciscaines entre l'Elbe 
et l'Oder, de Capistran a Luther (vers 1450 — vers 1520) (Münster: 2013); Frederic Meyer and 
Ludovic Viallet (eds.), Identités franciscaines à l'áge des Réformes (Clermont-Ferrand: 
2005); Daniel Stracke, Monastische Reform und spdtmittelalterliche Stadt: die Bewegung 
der Franziskaner-Observanten in Nordwestdeutschland (Munster: 2013). 
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rescued by transcendent ideals. The cultural force of that story has remained 
strong almost to our own day. Many still tend to take the Observant program of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience at face value, as a timeless touchstone of 
renewal, and to read and to narrate Observant histories within the boundaries 
of one order or another, often using the Observant chroniclers themselves as a 
guide. The result is a tendency to read our Observant sources too straightfor- 
wardly, in ways that appropriate Observant categories and views, and that 
impose an ‘Observant’ coherence — and teleology — on all that came before. 
There is also a tendency to overlook, misread, or ignore the story of those who 
resisted or refuted any number of ‘Observant’ claims and models of life. Apart 
from a few limited attempts to come to terms with it, the world of ‘conventual’ 
religious life (here again to invoke another dangerous abstraction) has been the 
subject of hardly any focused scholarship.?8 

To frame the story of the Observants as a ‘movement, too, presents a range 
of difficulties. The concept is a useful modern shorthand, first deployed by 
Grundmann in his account of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. But it must 
be used judiciously, and in the context of historical relationships that must be 
proven and traced rather than assumed. In certain instances, to be sure, 
Observants advanced their reforms in coherent, coordinated ways that are best 
described as an intentional movement - through distinct personal networks 
and coherent textual communities, coordinated legislation and visitation 
backed by political alliances, and more. But in other instances the coherence is 
discernible only in hindsight, through the distorted lens of reforming memory 
and the texts of sympathetic chroniclers. Such programmatic historiography, 
and its construction of an Observant past, is often our only point of access. The 
challenge, therefore, is how best to approach reform, and to narrate its histo- 
ries, in ways not beholden to the categories and narratives of the Observants 
themselves. The challenge is how best to confront the particularities of each 
microclimate that produced Observant reform, and yet also to account for the 
coherence that so many Observant inflections eventually attained. 

A further problem of conceptualization and narrative concerns the 
Observants' relationships with the world beyond the cloister. Scholarship has 
been strongest here when locating the religious orders and the Observants in 
networks of power, family, and commerce, and in town and territory. But there 
is also the challenge of articulating the place of the Observants in our work on 


28 For some preliminary reflections see James Mixson, Poverty's Proprietors: Ownership and 
Mortal Sin at the Origins of the Observant Movement (Leiden: 2009), especially Chapter 1. 
See also Anne Winston-Allen, Convent Chronicles. Women Writing about Women and 
Reform in the Late Middle Ages (University Park, PA: 2004), especially Chapter 4. 
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matters of spirituality, piety, and culture. Calls to reform, calls to turn from the 
world, the embrace of preaching and prophecy, the embrace of vernacular reli- 
gious literature and devotion, the drive for religious prosecution and persecu- 
tion — all have been taken to be Observant hallmarks. But they were also 
hallmarks of late medieval religion and culture generally long before 1400. 
There is thus a danger of reading too much originality and distinctiveness into 
a wide range of Observant phenomena. Conversely, there is also the danger, 
amid so much that seems so familiar, even hackneyed, of missing what may be 
distinct or worthy of analysis. The Observants faced a diverse and energetic 
population of ever more literate and demanding laywomen and men, many 
claiming to be ‘religious’ in any number of ways. They faced learned elites 
claiming to return to the pristine origins of antiquity, while they also faced 
those who challenged the authority of the institutional church. What distinct 
stances or strategies did they adopt in the face of those challenges? How did 
they appropriate the religious and cultural energy of the day in distinct ways, 
for their own variety of reforming ends? 

Still another problem centers on questions about origins, continuity, and 
change. Our narratives of religious life and reform have lived on for so long in 
part — it seems worthy to note — because of how much they have both reflected 
and reinforced broader narratives of religious and cultural history. Petrarch 
and his followers had turned away from a ‘dark age’ and returned to the light of 
antiquity, along with countless other ‘reforming’ authors to 1500 and beyond. 
Their seventeenth- and eighteenth-century heirs slowly developed notions of 
a ‘Middle Age’ that was inseparable from concepts of reform, rebirth, and 
Reformation, and from assumptions about how that middle age came to an 
end. The old reformist narrative of decline and decadence, transposed into 
Huizinga’s story of autumn, and into more recent models of harvest, crisis, and 
(pre-) Reformation, remain even today. We still tend to cite the dislocations 
caused by papal schism, war and conciliarism, the Black Death, and more as 
the crucial context for the origins of any number of stories of reform, the rise 
of the Observants among them. We also still tend to frame Observant reform 
either as simply a recovery of themes, texts, and stories that had been familiar 
since the twelfth century, or as simply a prelude and an anticipation of the 
more central story of the Reformations (Catholic and Protestant) to come. The 
challenge, now the subject of a number of recent reflections, is how to break 
out of this conceptual circularity.?9 


29 For general reflections and orientation here, see John Van Engen, “The Church in the 
Fifteenth Century” in Handbook of European History 1400-1600. Late Middle Ages, 
Renaissance and Reformation (Leiden: 1995), 305-30, and "Multiple Options: The World of 
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The challenges of conceptualization and narrative surveyed here provide fruit- 
ful ground for the current volume. Its purpose is to offer the beginnings of a 
more synthetic view of Observant reform, and to bring that view into dialogue 
with recent conversations about the religious transformations of the medieval 
and early modern worlds. To that end, its essays, in three parts, seek to strike a 
series of delicate balances — between Observant reform in its traditional insti- 
tutional settings and as both a product of and a catalyst for religious and cul- 
tural change in the world beyond the cloister; between focused study of 
particular cases and broader narratives; and between figures, texts, and orders 
both familiar and unfamiliar, known and unknown. In Part 1 (‘Observant 
Reform as Institutional Reform’), Gabriella Zarri’s overview of church and reli- 
gious life in the later middle ages grounds itself in all of the key contexts that 
were most important for shaping Observant reform - the outbreak of the Great 
Schism and the recovery of the ‘Renaissance’ papacy in Italy; the life of the 
secular and regular clergy; the studia humanitatis; and vernacular literature, lay 
devotion, and religious lives of women. A second essay, by James Mixson, seeks 
to articulate in that context a general conceptual framework for Observant 
reform. It offers a contextualized account of the formation of an Observant ide- 
ology: how Observant spokesmen appropriated contemporary discourses of 
religious life, law, and estate; how they composed, compiled, and circulated 
treatises that captured in pithy and useful ways the ideology of their vision; and 
how they enforced observance both on their own ranks, and on the world 
beyond. The result, by the mid fifteenth-century at the latest, was a certain self- 
conscious awareness of what counted as reform - the sources speak of houses 


the Fifteenth-Century Church,” Church History 77 (2008): 257-84. Howard Kaminsky has 
most effectively exposed the subtle circularity of our models of late medieval crisis, and 
both he and Constantin Fasolt have argued in favor of narratives of continuity that stretch 
from the twelfth century to the seventeenth. See Kaminsky’s “The Problematics of ‘Heresy’ 
and ‘the Reformation,’ in Hdresie und vorzeitige Reformation im Spätmittelalter, ed. 
František Šmahel (Munich: 1998), 1-22, and “From Lateness to Waning to Crisis. The Burden 
of the Later Middle Ages,’ Journal of Early Modern History 4 (2000): 85-125. Also see Fasolt's 
"Hegel's Ghost: Europe, the Reformation, and the Middle Ages,” Viator 39 (2008): 345-86. 
With respect to the religious orders, see Elm (n. 2 above), as well as Dieter Mertens, 
“Monastische Reformbewegungen des 15. Jahrhunderts: Ideen — Ziele — Resultate, in 
Reform von Kirche und Reich zur Zeit der Konzilien von Konstanz (1414-1418) und Basel (1431— 
1449): Konstanz-Prager historisches Kolloquium (n.—17. Oktober 1993), eds. Ivan Hlaváček and 
Alexander Patschovsky (Constance: 1996), 157-8. For these issues of narrative as they 
relate to the history of Observant reform, see the essay by Anne Huijbers below. 
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and congregations that were bene reformati, and of houses and orders that 
adhered to what they called the observantia regularis. As part of that process, 
Alison More explores how male reformers among the Franciscans, Dominicans, 
and Augustinian Hermits shaped new institutional foundations for religious 
women. She shows in particular how male authors crafted fictive histories for 
‘new’ orders of nuns and tertiaries, many of which had a more complex rela- 
tionship with male Observant programs than previous historians (many of 
them members of religious orders themselves) were able or willing to acknowl- 
edge. The lives and sanctity of female charismatic figures, including the likes of 
Catherine of Siena, were retroactively claimed for the Observant program, and 
became models for an ongoing Observant ‘normalization’ of a wide variety of 
unregulated female religious communities. Anne Huijbers then demonstrates 
how later authors then anchored ideology and identity in mendicant and 
monastic chronicles. She also shows (in keeping with Zarri’s insights) how 
Observant chroniclers appropriated both existing institutional historiography 
and certain aspects of humanist discourse to shape a more coherent narrative 
identity. Treatises De viris illustribus in particular proved an effective genre for 
praising the accomplishments of Observant champions male and female, and 
for upholding their way of life as a model. Collectively these essays reveal how 
much ‘observance’ — whether as a concept, an ideology, or a matter of practice — 
cut across institutional boundaries in ways that reflected each order's particu- 
lar circumstances and traditions. 

The five essays in Part 2 (‘Observant Reform, Society and Culture’) assess the 
ties between the Observants and the world beyond the cloister. Pietro Delcorno 
shows how reform both reflected and shaped a fifteenth century culture of 
education and moral formation. His essay charts the Observants’ negotiation 
of the broad spectrum of eremitical and pastoral ideals, and their embrace of 
education in the interest of the latter. It traces complex ties between Observant 
models of education and moral reform, on the one hand, and the pretensions 
and ideals of humanism on the other. The essay also reveals how a comprehen- 
sive Observant program of education and moral formation sought to shape the 
lives of the laity at large. Carolyn Muessig then takes up one particular aspect 
of that program. Her essay focuses on issues of Observant homiletic style and 
process, and on major themes in fifteenth-century Observant preaching. The 
essay confronts a series of ongoing scholarly discussions about the nature of 
Observant homiletics and its connections with the late medieval preaching 
tradition in general. It also explores what might be called the conceptual and 
psychological ‘mechanics’ of effective moral formation. As Muessig demon- 
strates, for Bernardino of Siena, among others, effective preaching was the 
product of a complex dialogue between a well-trained preacher and an actively 
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engaged audience. In contrast to all that is known about the ‘visual’ piety of the 
era, yet also in ways that reflect a wider sacramental piety, the emphasis here is 
on words spoken and heard, and on the interplay between intellect and will as 
integral parts of moral and spiritual progress. Maria Giuseppina Muzzarelli 
then takes Observant ideology further into the streets and plazas of the fif- 
teenth century. Hers is a compelling case study of the move from principle to 
practice. It traces how Observant preachers, appropriating a longer tradition of 
Franciscan economic ethics, shaped the ideal of a vigorously Christian civic 
community. In the context of that ‘ethical city, Observant Franciscans pro- 
posed the establishment of charitable loan institutions (‘mounts of piety’) that 
were to displace allegedly usurious loans offered by Jewish bankers. In her 
essay, Muzzarelli balances an appreciation of the utility of such loan institu- 
tions with the story of their eventual failure. The attacks on ‘Jewish’ banking 
practices that the Observants inspired were ultimately unproductive, and too 
many historical forces hindered the full-scale implementation of the mounts 
as charitable loan institutions. Michael Bailey’s contribution follows with 
another analysis of the ties between Observants and the wider world, focusing 
on the strong connections between discourses of reform and those of sorcery 
and superstition. He makes his case first by constructing a general prosopogra- 
phy of authors concerned with both discourses — authors who were to be 
found, it is crucial to note, both within and beyond the Observant ranks. He 
then turns to Bernardino of Siena and Johannes Nider, two of the most influen- 
tial Observant authors of the era. Through their work he reveals how ideas 
about observance and reform influenced ideas about superstition, as well as 
related concerns over lay devotion and spiritual renewal. Tamar Herzig's con- 
tribution approaches the same ground from a different direction. She focuses 
on the contested place of extravagant somatic mysticism in the lives of devout 
women, and in the eyes of their male Observant counterparts. Her essay offers 
a complex model of how mysticism and heresy were the subject of tension and 
negotiation, as male authorities sought various ways to co-opt, discipline, 
erase, or prosecute the sante vive of their day. As such, it is also a model explo- 
ration of the tensions between spiritual authority and institutional resistance, 
female charism and male authority. Finally, it is a powerful example of how 
spirituality and reform could be at once broadly international (its examples 
are drawn from Italy, the German lands, the Low Countries, and Spain) as well 
as regionally and locally conditioned. 

Part 3 (‘Observant Legacies: Reformation, Reconquest and Mission’) con- 
fronts the challenge of continuity and change across the stubborn divide of 
1500. The first essay, by Bert Roest, explores the relationships between the early 
Reformation preaching and fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century Observant 
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precedents. It emphasizes how much the Observants drove home the necessity 
of a more practical, biblically oriented theology, embraced a culture of ver- 
nacular ‘evangelical’ preaching, and encouraged lay access to scripture. It 
warns against overly bold generalizations about early sixteenth-century men- 
dicant preaching, and against overly sharp dichotomies between Protestant 
and Catholic preaching ‘styles’. It also makes clear just how many leaders of the 
early Reformation had in fact received their religious and theological training 
within Observant ranks — just like their staunchest adversaries, those former 
Observant colleagues who refused to leave the Catholic fold. The second essay, 
by Timothy Schmitz, offers one case study of the ways in which Observant 
legacies shaped impulses for Catholic reform in the age of the Council of Trent. 
It untangles the story of reform inaugurated by the civil and canon lawyer Lope 
of Olmedo (d. 1445), who founded a reformed community of Jeronymites at 
San Isidro. Under Olmedo’s leadership, that community became the head of a 
reforming congregation known as the Isidrites. Yet the zeal and the needs of a 
powerful Spanish monarchy overwhelmed the interests of Olmedo’s modest 
congregation, and even outran the energetic commitment to reform at Trent. 
The ‘unreformed’ Jeronymites — backed by the royal power that sponsored 
their magnificent home at San Lorenzo de El Escorial — not only swallowed 
the reforming Isidrites, but also attempted to reform the Spanish Prae- 
monstratensians and the Portugese Jeronymites. These stories offer one 
glimpse of the ways in which Observant legacies continued to take shape in 
particular microclimates long after the Reformation. They also show the con- 
tinued vitality of inherited configurations of royal power, inquest, visitation, 
and statute that were as old as the thirteenth century, and which were now 
shaped by the spirit of Trent and the age of Philip 11. The final essay, by Bert 
Roest, follows Observant legacies into the early modern era further still, explor- 
ing ways in which Observant traditions shaped Europe's new global horizons 
of exploration and mission. Early missions to the New World were very much 
an Observant affair, and in a wider sense a mendicant one as well. As such, they 
inherited enduring late medieval myths about mendicant missionary prowess, 
the fruits of fifteenth-century Observant pastoral innovation, and Observant 
ideals of a fully Christian commonwealth. Realities on the ground proved more 
daunting than many early missionaries and their superiors at home might 
have been willing to acknowledge, however, and it took time before expecta- 
tions matched missionary experience. Meanwhile, the new missionary frontier 
called for pastoral adaptations and new descriptions of the relationship 
between the missionaries and those they sought to convert. Gradually, those 
adaptations made their way back to the European scene, and influenced the 
way Observant pastoral workers (and later the Capuchins and Jesuits) began to 
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understand their tasks, whether among Europe’s rural populations, or in 
regions regained for Catholicism during the Counter-Reformation. 


Ke * 


Thirty years ago Kaspar Elm described scholarship on the late medieval reli- 
gious orders and Observant reform as a ‘fragmented archipelago’ of research. 
In recent years we have begun to explore that archipelago enough to map out 
its terrain a bit more fully. But much work remains to be done. The volume 
presented here cannot therefore pretend to offer a properly synthetic, let alone 
definitive survey of the landscape. Too many topics remain untouched and 
unexplored — Observant devotional culture, for example, and its importance 
for the arts, as well as accounts of resistance, alternatives, or failure. The vol- 
ume presented here is thus only a provisional attempt to capture some of the 
energy of a rapidly growing field, and to present some of its best recent work to 
a wider audience of both scholars and students alike. In that spirit it is also an 
invitation to allow the Observants to help us think in new ways about European 
religion, the history of reform, and the transition from the medieval to the 
early modern era. 


PART 1 


Observant Reform as Institutional Reform 


CHAPTER 1 


Ecclesiastical Institutions and Religious Life in the 
Observant Century 


Gabriella Zarri 


More than a decade has passed since Kaspar Elm, reflecting on the state of 
scholarship on reform and Observance in the fifteenth century, recognized 
that a re-evaluation of the late medieval period was underway. Moving away 
from the commonplaces of decadence, crisis, and stagnation, scholars had 
begun to discover in this very period ‘not only intriguing aspects proper to the 
era itself, but also fruitful prospects for the future’! Nevertheless, after signal- 
ing such promising possibilities, he added that such a re-evaluation had not yet 
reached the regular clergy and the religious orders, which, like other aspects of 
late medieval society, remained burdened with the stigma of decadence. The 
German historian, who more than any other during the last decades has 
worked to promote and renovate this field of study, also noted the obstacles 
that still blocked the future progress of research. These included a lack of con- 
tributions ‘that shed light on the political, social and economic aspects of these 
movements, that analyzed the mechanics of the reform process and the birth 
of Observant initiatives, and that placed the entire phenomenon in the con- 
text of European history of the late medieval and early modern period’, as well 
as the tendency of scholars of the religious orders to limit their attention to 
individual convents or their own great orders, thereby neglecting both broadly 
synthetic observations and comparative methodologies.” 

Since these observations were made new studies have appeared on reform 
and Observant initiatives, many of them moving in the direction indicated by 
Elm and other important scholars. This scholarship is now mature enough that 
we can begin to approach a more comprehensive vision of the field as a whole, 
and develop new interpretative models. For my part, I will limit myself here to 
a synthetic overview of ecclesiastical institutions and of religious life between 
the end of the fourteenth century and the final decades of the fifteenth. My 
starting point is a conception of the Church that does not limit itself only to a 


1 Kaspar Elm, “Riforme e osservanze nel xiv e xv secolo. Una sinossi,” in Ordini religiosi e soci- 
età politica in Italia e Germania nei secoli 14. e 15., eds. Giorgio Chittolini and Kaspar Elm 
(Bologna: 2001), 489-504 (490). 

2 Elm, “Riforme e osservanze,” 490-91. 
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consideration of the most visible actions of the hierarchy, but that sees clerics 
and lay people, monks and other religious, women and men as important pro- 
tagonists in a larger story of church and society. 


The Renaissance Papacy 


The historiographical concept of the Renaissance is currently under revision.? 
Nevertheless, the term that Vasari used to designate the fundamental innova- 
tions in painting and the arts reaching from Giotto to Michelangelo — renascita 
— expresses well the consciousness that the intellectual movement of human- 
ism had acquired: a consciousness of its own ‘modernity’, and one that fostered 
a redefinition of the preceding historical period as a media aetas, or ‘middle 
age’.4 Even today, the term ‘Renaissance’ without doubt still evokes a reading of 
the fifteenth century as an era of innovation, especially with respect to a 
renewal of culture and the arts. 

Yet we read the Renaissance as a cultural phenomenon against political, 
religious, and social realities that had been profoundly transformed, and which 
had survived only with great difficulty in the wake of the crisis of the four- 
teenth century. On the political level, the crisis had in fact brought about the 
definitive dissolution of the universal pretensions of the two powers of state 
and church. The progressive assertion of the French, English, and (somewhat 
later) Spanish nations as autonomous entities reduced the Empire to a nation 
territorially bound to the German and Austrian regions. After the Avignon 
period and the return of the pope to Rome (1377), the Roman Church, too, was 
itself divided, its competing ‘obediencies’ electing a succession of pontiffs in 
ways that reflected the prejudices of individual nations. 

During the Avignon period, the bureaucratization and the centralization of 
the Church had grown considerably. The Apostolic Chamber had put in place 
an apparatus to collect tithes and taxes that was efficient enough to place a 
palpable burden on the economies of nascent territorial states. Likewise, papal 
rights to large ecclesiastical benefices in this period were causes of concern 
and conflict with holders of secular political power. That conflict in turn drove 
cardinals from various nations to elect popes who could be considered loyal 


3 James Hankins (ed.), Renaissance Civic Humanism: Reappraisals and Reflections (Cambridge: 
2000). 

4 Giorgio Vasari, Le vite de’ piu eccellenti architetti, pittori, et scultori italiani, da Cimabue insino 
a’ tempi nostri: nell'edizione per i tipi di Lorenzo Torrentino (Firenze 1550), eds. Luciano Bellosi 
and Aldo Rossi, presentation Giovanni Previtali (Turin: 2010), 101. 
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allies, a dynamic that eventually led to the election of more than one pontiff, 
and the beginning of a long period of schism in the Church.5 

The first stage of this complicated development began with the election of 
the Italian Pope Urban VI (1378), following the death of the French Pope 
Gregory xi, who just a year before had brought the papal court back to Rome. 
The return of the pope to Rome, after a residency of seven decades in Avignon, 
was saluted as a renaissance by Catherine of Siena, as well as by others who 
had exploited diplomacy and even prophecy to restore Rome as the natural 
seat of Christianity — the city where the blood of the apostles, the blood that 
regenerated the Church, had been shed. Yet the French rejected the claim, and 
reacted to the election of an Italian pope with the election of Cardinal Robert 
of Geneva, who took the name Clement vii and returned to Avignon. From 
1378 onwards, the Christian West found itself forced to choose which of these 
two popes it should obey, and the choice for one or the other was, on the whole, 
made along national lines. 

The Schism, which continued from the last quarter of the fourteenth cen- 
tury to the Council of Constance (1414-1418), left Christianity without direc- 
tion.® It revealed the incapacity of ecclesiastical leadership to guide itself, and 
to eliminate longstanding abuses resulting from the bestowal of ecclesiastical 
benefices and the procedures of papal elections. The same crisis had also fully 
engulfed the secular clergy: pastoral care was to a large extent delegated to 
various religious orders that, during their involvement with the papal Schism, 
succeeded in developing positive strategies for renewal. 

The resolution of the papal Schism at the end of the second decade of the 
fifteenth century left many of these problems unanswered, on both the politi- 
cal and the ecclesiastical level. The cardinals and the representatives of the 
'nations' present at and actively participating in the Council of Constance 
agreed to cast their votes for one candidate. At the same time they declared the 
superiority of the council over the pope in the government of the Church, vot- 
ing in favor of the decree Frequens, which obliged the pope to convoke the 
Council every five years. Immediately following his election, Pope Martin v 
(1417-1431) initiated a series of agreements with the individual nations, con- 
ceding to secular sovereigns many fiscal prerogatives and control over bene- 
fices, with the aim of ensuring their spiritual dependency upon the papacy. 
This marked the beginning of a deliberate politics of concordats, one that 


5 For an overview, see Anthony Perron, "The Bishops of Rome, 1100-1300,” in The Cambridge 
History of Christianity, 4: Christianity in Western Europe c. noo-c. 1500, eds. Miri Rubin and 
Walter Simons (Cambridge: 2009), 22-38. 

6 Paul Payan, Entre Rome et Avignon: une histoire du Grand Schisme, 1378-1417 (Paris: 2009). 
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sought to constrain royalist tendencies through bargaining, but that in practice 
legitimized the formation of national churches. This trend later came to full 
fruition in the lands that would adopt the reforms of the sixteenth century.” 

After Constance, papal authority was weaker than ever, not least because the 
foundations of papal temporal authority had been so dramatically eroded. 
During the Avignon period and that of the papal Schism, the lands of the 
Church, administrated by secular vicars, had in fact been transformed into 
autonomous territorial lordships — and with strong popular support, thanks to a 
policy of cultural and religious patronage that helped transform centers periph- 
eral to the Papal States into flourishing cities and small capitals. The rise of the 
lordships of the Malatesta of Rimini, the Sforza of Pesaro, the Montefeltro fam- 
ily of Urbino, the Baglioni of Perugia, and the Bentivoglio dynasty of Bologna in 
practice confined papal lordship to Lazio. And even there, moreover, papal 
power was severely curtailed by the influence of a strong feudal aristocracy. 

The re-affirmation of papal power on a theological level and the construc- 
tion of a renewed 'papal monarchy' over the course of the fifteenth century 
had an enormous impact on the Church and on Christianity, well beyond the 
Renaissance and the Early Modern Period. The humanist movement laid the 
intellectual foundations for a mode of rational thinking that would foster 
much criticism of many ecclesiastical beliefs — consider, for example, the 
humanist philological method that led Lorenzo Valla to deny the authenticity 
of the document that was the foundation of the so-called Donation of 
Constantine, and thus the juridical legitimacy of ecclesiastical temporal power. 
At the same time, however, the popes of the Renaissance applied their own 
intellectual energies and economic resources in ways that helped re-affirm 
papal primacy and the reconquest of the papal state. 

The foremost strategy that the fifteenth-century popes applied to reaffirm 
their power was through the enlargement and the 'italianization' of the College 
of Cardinals. The strategy had a twofold advantage: an endemic trafficking in 
offices enriched the papal see, and at the same time diminished the power of 
cardinals from other European nations. The many new Italian dynasties that 
sought access to the cardinalate worked to consolidate ties of patronage and 
political alliances. Likewise, the families of the popes themselves became more 
closely involved with papal politics. This same period saw an affirmation of 


7 johnA.F.Thomson, Popes and Princes, 1417-1517: Politics and Polity in the Late Medieval Church 
(London: 1980). 

8 Paolo Prodi, Il sovrano pontefice: un corpo e due anime: la monarchia papale nella prima età 
moderna, 2nd Ed. (Bologna: 2006); English translation: The Papal Prince: One Body and Two 
Souls: The Papal Monarchy in Early Europe, trans. Susan Haskins (Cambridge: 1987). 
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‘nepotism’, which consisted primarily in the election of a family member to the 
position of secretary of state by making him a cardinal? Meanwhile, other 
family members were granted positions of authority in the Papal States, with 
the twofold aim of increasing the number of dependable political allies, and 
increasing the prestige and the wealth of the family as a whole.!° 

Pope Martin v, of the house of Colonna, was one of the architects of this 
nepotistic policy — he gave many lands of the Papal States as fiefs to family 
members! — but his work was undone by his successor, Eugene Iv (1431-1447), 
who despoiled the Colonna of their holdings (even as he advanced nepotistic 
policies of his own). The conflict that ensued forced the pope to flee from 
Rome and to start a war of reconquest in Lazio, with the help of trusted con- 
dottieres. At the same time, Pope Eugene, who came from a reformed religious 
order (the Regular Canons of San Giorgio in Alga), launched a serious effort to 
combat conciliarism: he forced an end to the Council of Basel (1431-1437) and 
convoked a new Council at Ferrara-Florence (1438-1447), to which he also 
invited representatives of the Orthodox Church from the East. Furthermore, 
the Venetian pope surrounded himself with able secretaries, who reinforced 
papal power on a diplomatic level. Two of these secretaries would later become 
pope: Nicholas v (1447-1455) and Pius Il (1458-1464). 

On the religious level, the popes reaffirmed their primacy by evading 
the obligation to convoke a council every five years. Shortly after the closure of the 
Council of Ferrara-Florence (1438-1447), which had revived a short-lived hope for 
a reunification of the Church, Constantinople fell into the hands of the Turks 
(1453). This epochal event provoked a strong (albeit defensive) reaction within 
Western Christianity, and in fact legitimized the papal policy of enforcing its 
spiritual and temporal power. It also encouraged nepotistic practices, which 
were reintroduced by Calixtus 111 Borgia (1455-1458) and pursued by his suc- 
cessors. The pontiffs Paul 11 (1464-1471) and Sixtus Iv (1471-1484) adopted 
nepotistic practices to undermine the power and influence of the College of 
Cardinals, which consequently saw its access to the apostolic palace curtailed. 
Instead, a more restrictive body of palatine counselors emerged, composed of 


9 Sandro Carocci, Il nepotismo nel medioevo. Papi, cardinali, famiglie nobili, La corte del 
papa 4 (Rome: 1999), 222; Spanish expanded translation: El nepotismo en la Edad Media. 
Papas, cardenales y familias nobles, trans. Adela Fábregas García (Valencia: 2007). 

10 Idem, Vassalli del papa. Potere pontificio, aristocrazie e città nello Stato della Chiesa (xi1-xv 
sec.), libri di Viella, 112 (Rome: 2010). 

11 On the fourteenth-century papacy, see Marco Pellegrini, Il papato del Rinascimento 
(Bologna: 2010). For the individual popes mentioned here see, aside from the usual reper- 
tories, also the third volume of the more recent Enciclopedia dei papi, 3 Vols. (Rome: 2008). 
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cardinals and lay people, and those entrusted with taking care of papal affairs. 
Meanwhile, the curial bureaucracy grew in size and influence, thanks to both 
the sale of offices and the growing impact of supplications and requests to the 
pontiff by European Christendom. 

Apart from these changes within the inner circles of the leadership of the 
Church, several other factors were crucial in the affirmation of papal power.!? 
Among the most important was the Roman curia's approval of the Observant 
movement, which was particularly strong within the mendicant orders in gen- 
eral, and especially within the Franciscan order. Similarly, the curia's policy of 
magnificence and intellectual and artistic patronage helped restore antique 
splendor to a once humiliated Church. Finally, the strong and forceful articula- 
tion of a renewed Christianity went hand in hand with the repression of reli- 
gious minorities. Beyond their habitual calls for a crusade against the Turks 
(which became ever more insistent after the fall of Constantinople)? church- 
men also targeted Jews and witches. Between the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury and the beginning ofthe fifteenth, a strong anti-Jewish attitude manifested 
itself in Europe. It was often fed by the apocalyptic preaching of figures like the 
Dominican Vincent Ferrer (1350-1419), who asked for the introduction of limits 
to Jewish activities in communal statutes.!* The same preachers also sought to 
force Jews to mark themselves off from the remainder of the population with 
distinguishing signs, and to mark off specific urban districts as their residence. 
Particularly during the second half of the fifteenth century, Observant 
Franciscans brought their fiery preaching to bear against the Jews, whom they 
accused (among other things) of usury. Those accusations, in turn, went hand 
in hand with the promotion of mounts of piety in several Italian towns. This 
institution, promoted above all by the Milanese friar Michele Carcano 
(1427-1483)5 and his fellow Franciscan Bernardino of Feltre (1439-1494), aimed 
to provide monetary loans in retum for pawns of a (nominally) higher value than 
the sum received, thereby allowing artisans and the working poor to sustain 


12 Ulrich Horst, O.P., Zwischen Konziliarismus und Reformation: Studien zur Ekklesiologie im 
Dominikanerorden (Rome: 1985); Idem, The Dominicans and the Pope: Papal Teaching 
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13 Arturo Calzona et al. (eds.), Il sogno di Pio I e il viaggio da Roma a Mantova: atti del 
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14  Paul-Bernard Hodel and Franco Morenzoni (eds.), Mirificus praedicator: à l'occasion du 
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their commercial activities; it came to fruition predominantly in Northern and 
Central Italy.6 In the same years, Western Christianity also witnessed the 
‘emergence’ of the new heresy of the pact with the devil. This heresy was pre- 
dominantly attributed to women of mostly humble origins, who came to be 
identified as witches belonging to what was thought to be a growing sect. The 
treatises that constructed and codified the figure of the witch found their most 
important exemplars among the works of fifteenth-century reformed (Observant) 
Dominicans, from the German Johannes Nider (1380-1438), author of the 
Formicarius, which was diffused at the Council of Basel in 1437, to Jakob Sprenger 
(1436-1495) and Heinrich Kramer (1430-1505), authors of the Malleus malefi- 
carum, which was published in 1487.1 

The reconstruction of temporal power by the Holy See and the formation of 
a papal monarchy took place in the very same period that saw the emergence 
of regional states in Italy. The struggles that had accompanied the expansionist 
goals of these individual principalities and towns would come to a temporary 
halt after the peace of Lodi, which was negotiated by Cosimo de'Medici (1454). 
This furthered a favorable climate for the cultural and artistic developments 
that we have come to associate with the humanist movement. By the final 
quarter of the fifteenth century the humanist movement had touched all of 
Europe, and it had embraced religious culture more explicitly than ever before. 

In Florence, a style of Neo-Platonist philosophy emerged, born outside of 
university circles and outside the studia of the religious orders, both of which 
were still influenced by Aristotelianism and scholasticism. The emergence of 
Neo-Platonism opened a period of intense study that tried to reconcile 
Christianity with the prisca theologia, in the utopian hope of arriving at a rec- 
onciliation of the various religions.!8 Faith in man and his creative potential, 
too, was on the rise in every field of knowledge. In this context, Leonardo da 
Vinci can undoubtedly be considered the most representative individual of the 
(late) fifteenth century. As Italian and European courts strove to compete with 
and to emulate one another, they fostered an enormous development of the 
arts and architecture. And amid all of that competition, the papal court 
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emerged as well as one of the most audacious innovators in the fields of archi- 
tecture and the figurative arts. 

Nevertheless, during this period a variety of elements were also working 
together to foster a progressive detachment of the lands of Northern Europe 
from the Mediterranean. These included the return of warfare in Italy at the 
end of the fifteenth century, the fall of the Medici dynasty and the formation of 
a Florentine republic dominated by the strong personality of the Dominican 
Girolamo Savonarola (1452-1498), the discovery of the New World and its influ- 
ence on the politics and the economy of European lands on the Atlantic coast 
and the Northern Sea, and Christian humanism and its disruptive criticism of 
‘monkish’ religion. And with the advent of the Protestant Reformation, the dis- 
tance between North and South - which André Vauchez has discerned in 
divergent models of sainthood already during the late medieval period — 
became formalized on an institutional and doctrinal level. 

After losing a substantial part of Europe’s population to the Reformation, 
the papacy had all the more reason to assert its temporal power, especially in 
Italy. The Roman Church thus took on an increasingly regional character, one 
substantially confined to the Mediterranean world. Yet from the end of the fif- 
teenth century onward, the ‘spiritual conquest’ of the New World helped 
restore a universal dimension to the claims and ambitions of the papacy. At the 
same time, conversely, the discovery and the early colonization of Latin America 
had a profound impact on European culture, helping to turn inherited models 
of a spherical Earth into a conquest of Renaissance science. Furthermore, the 
sense of exploration and discovery became more fully accessible to all through 
the printing press. These new discoveries included the necessity of confront- 
ing entirely new, ‘other’ peoples, a confrontation that in due time also caused a 
redefinition of the ‘self’.2° Thus, over the course of the sixteenth century a vari- 
ety of factors — the spread of Protestant reforms and the Anglican schism, the 
creation of territorial states, the increasing legitimacy of writing in national 
vernaculars — seemed to compromise the cultural unity of Europe. With 
respect to its religious unity, however, for the fifteenth century we can still 
consider the official religion and its (high) culture as a genuinely European 
phenomenon. 


19 AndréVauchez, La sainteté en occident aux derniers siècles du Moyen Age: d'après les procès 
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The Fourth Lateran Council (1215) signaled the highpoint of ecclesiastical reor- 
ganization and papal power in the wake of earlier conflicts between papacy and 
empire. After 1215, the hierarchical structure of the Church seemed to be well 
established. From a legal point of view, the people of God were divided between 
clerics and lay people. The former differed from the latter by virtue of not only 
their functions but also their many privileges, recognized by both ecclesiastical 
and secular authorities: the privilegium canonis (personal immunity), the privi- 
legium fori (the right to be judged by an ecclesiastical tribunal), the privilegium 
immunitatis (exemption from personal and material tax duties), and the privile- 
gium competentiae (a provision of indemnity of sustenance in case of confisca- 
tion of income). Clerics and priests could also have access to the highest circles 
of government within the church, namely, the College of Cardinals, which 
elected the pope and which, reunited together with the pope in the consistory, 
counseled and took part in the deliberations. But clerics were not necessarily 
priests, that is to say, they were not subject to the obligation of celibacy and the 
cure of souls. Furthermore, they could take for themselves only minor orders, 
but even these conferred upon them the privileges of the clerical estate. 
In minor orders they could marry and enter the category of clerici uxoriati 
(married clerics).?! Every cleric who exercised an office also had a right to a ben- 
efice (an income in mobile or immobile goods) for his maintenance. 

Local churches, organized territorially in dioceses, were guided by a bishop, 
who was chosen in various cases by the cathedral chapter of the town.?? The 
chapter was a college of clerics (canons), with benefices subject to a particular 
set of regulations. It resided in the cathedral church, and was tasked with the 
performance of liturgical duties. Given the important prerogative of electing 
the bishop and the substantial incomes (prebends) assigned to each canon, 
the cathedral chapter in every town soon came under the control of the local 
aristocracy or the urban patriciate. After the Concordat of Worms (1123), epis- 
copal elections throughout (Western) Christianity in theory became the pre- 
rogative of the canons of the local cathedral. But even this prerogative was 
eventually eroded due to the growing power of a more centralized papacy, 
which by the time of the Avignon period had come to ‘reserve’ for itself the 


21 On the tradition of married priests and clerical celibacy, see Roman Cholij, “New 
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assignment of larger benefices, thereby reducing the autonomy of local 
churches. In imperial lands, the chapters retained the privilege of electing the 
bishop for a much longer time, and they were capable of imposing their par- 
ticular demands on the designated prelate. These 'capitulations, as they were 
called, were a set of agreements on episcopal government concerning matters 
both spiritual and temporal, which bound the bishop and his successors to 
abide by the requests formulated by the chapter at the moment of election.?? 
In territories where the cathedral chapter was robbed of important ecclesiasti- 
cal and political roles, the canonical title took on the character of a higher 
dignity within the hierarchical order of the secular clergy, one sustained by 
canonical prebends that were more lavish than others. For these reasons the 
process of the chapters' aristocratization did not change, and by the fifteenth 
century access to canonical prebends would become ever more difficult and 
contested. In many cases, proof of noble ancestry was required for admittance 
to the college. 

Whether elected by the cathedral chapter or designated by papal appoint- 
ment, the spiritual and temporal roles of fifteenth-century bishops could vary 
significantly. In the Empire, the tradition of the prince-bishops of feudal origin 
lived on, and in their territories they exercised both temporal and spiritual gov- 
ernment — often the former more than the latter.?^ In quite a few cases, espe- 
cially in Italy, a prelate could also embrace the promotion of culture through 
patronage. This was the case, for example, with bishops who were the noble 
younger sons of Italian princely families, who resided at court but also adorned 
and expanded local cathedrals and monasteries in their diocese. In other cases, 
moreover, we come across bishops totally devoted to the cura animarum. In 
Italy we can point to a good number of exemplary bishops, almost always 
members of religious orders, who administrated their own church, and who 
put into practice the traditional instruments of spiritual governance, namely, 
pastoral visits, diocesan synods, and preaching in the cathedral. The most well 
known example is perhaps the Dominican Antonino Pierozzi (1389-1459), who 
served as prior of the Observant friary of San Marco and as vicar of the Italian 
Observants before becoming archbishop of Florence in 1446.75 Likewise 
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worthy of note is the Carthusian Niccolò Albergati (1373-1443), elected bishop 
of Bologna in 1416. While dedicated to many diplomatic and ambassadorial 
missions in the service of the church, he also visited the dioceses of Bologna 
personally and reformed confraternities and charitable institutions.?6 No less 
dedicated to pastoral care was the Gesuate monk Giovanni Tavelli of Tossignano 
(1386-1446), elected bishop of Ferrara in 1431. He made the rounds of visitation 
through his diocese at least seven times, founded (together with the Este fam- 
ily) the hospital of Sant'Anna, and translated and composed a variety of bibli- 
cal and ascetical works.?” Another example, from a later generation, is the 
secular priest Pietro Barozzi (1441-1507). A student of law at Padua, a human- 
ist, and the author of spiritual and legal works, he was first elected bishop of 
Belluno and later of Padua. There he exercised pastoral care with a passion, 
often visiting even the rural churches of his diocese. He also helped erect 
mounts of piety, commissioned the reconstruction of the episcopal palace, 
and founded the beautifully frescoed chapel of Santa Maria degli Angeli.28 

Nevertheless, the example of these excellent bishops cannot obscure the fact 
that many prelates did not devote themselves directly to their pastoral tasks. As 
many documents from the period demonstrate, and as denounced by innumera- 
ble reforming decrees and projects, bishops too often enjoyed their benefice with- 
out having to exercise the duties of their office. Many even accumulated multiple 
benefices, though the fact that they did so was not always the expression of greed 
or a desire for power, to be sure. Especially in the case of smaller prelacies, single 
benefices were often insufficient, hence they were combined with other appoint- 
ments that provided additional revenues, making it impossible for one person to 
exercise all of the obligations arising from each.?? It was thus not uncommon for 
bishops to delegate certain duties to a vicar in return for a stipend.?9 
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If itis true that many bishops did not reside in their dioceses, whether because 
of the cumulatio beneficiorum or for various other reasons, it is also true that the 
office of bishop in the course of centuries had lost many of its prerogatives and 
powers. The bestowal of ecclesiastical benefices within the diocese, one of the 
key ways in which bishops had traditionally chosen and controlled the local 
clergy, barely remained in the hands of episcopal authority. Early on, abbots, pri- 
ors, and cathedral chapters had obtained the right to appoint chaplains and rec- 
tors within their jurisdiction, to confer the corresponding benefices, and at times 
to perform sacerdotal ordinations. Eventually, though, the direct intervention of 
the pope himself, as dominus beneficiorum, eroded episcopal power even further. 
The politics of papal concordat then struck a final blow by introducing the 
power of secular princes, who quickly claimed their authority over the appro- 
priate offices for the provision of benefices, and thereby gained control over 
the larger dynamic of affairs surrounding their conferral.?! 

The increasing interest clerics and lay people took in the bestowal of eccle- 
siastical benefices raises questions about how many secular priests there were 
overall, whether they were in small dioceses or in great cities, and how much 
they were paid. With regard to the clerical population, Mario Berengo has stud- 
ied the distribution of the secular clergy, and has postulated higher densities in 
urban environments than in rural areas. Furthermore, he has pointed out that 
in thirteenth- to fifteenth-century England the average number of priests in 
relation to the population varied from 1 to 1.7 percent.?? In her careful recon- 
struction of the secular clergy in York, based on the ordination registers 
between 1340 and 1530, Jo Ann Hoeppner Moran has traced an irregular trend 
in ordinations, with a peak during the Black Death followed by an equal num- 
ber of those presumed deceased in the four following years, with no new ordi- 
nations registered.?? From 1356 onward the recruitment of the regular clergy 
developed in a regular manner, until it reached a new peak in 1500 and in the 
decade thereafter. Moran has sought the cause of the increase in ordinations in 
motivations driven by both administrative and religious factors, such as the 
laity's creation of new chantries for intercessory prayer. It might also be valid 
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to consider that the exponential growth of the secular and the regular clergy 
was also in part the result of a specific strategy on the part of noble or wealthy 
families, who wished to create ecclesiastical benefices for sons destined for an 
ecclesiastical career. 

With regard to the nature of the benefice and to the material support needed 
to sustain parish priests and clergy with obligations of the cura animarum, 
Brigitte Resl distinguishes between voluntary and involuntary contributions, 
and explores the many ways lay people shared the burden of maintaining and 
caring for ecclesiastical institutions, for religious services, for the preparation 
of festivals and feasts, and for offerings for intercession on behalf of souls.?* 


The Studia Humanitatis, the Religious Orders, and Observance 


From Petrarch's humanism onwards, a cultural ferment that expressed itself in 
literature and the arts quickly transformed itself into an intellectual movement 
of broader significance, especially in early fifteenth-century Florence. Its cul- 
tural vitality also involved, to a remarkable degree, the monastic and mendi- 
cant orders. From the final quarter of the fourteenth century onwards, religious 
life embraced and fostered a fervor for renewal, one directed towards the recov- 
ery of the primitive rules of Observance, and towards the construction of anew 
religious identity. The recovery of those early traditions was realized within the 
monastic orders and among the regular clergy, through a revival of eremitism. 
The outspoken exponents of this movement only rarely engaged in dialogue 
with those Renaissance intellectual currents that tended towards the secular- 
ization of religion. Nevertheless, both geographically and chronologically, the 
points of contact between various exponents of the monastic Observance and 
the Italian humanists were remarkable. 

Italy was the cradle of European humanism. From its start, with the studies 
of Petrarch, the intellectual movement was characterized by the importance it 
attached to the studia humanitatis, in contrast to the traditional forms of knowl- 
edge imparted at the universities, many of which were directed towards the 
formation of jurists and canon lawyers. Outside the official centers of higher 
learning, namely, at the courts and in the newly founded literary academies, the 
new figure of the 'humanist' emerged, with a new cultural and social legitima- 
tion earned through education and commitment to civil service. Masters such 
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as Vittorino of Feltre (c. 1378-1446) and Guarino of Verona (13741460)?5 opened 
their innovative schools near the courts of Mantua and Ferrara. There they pre- 
pared students culturally, as future princes and future masters, while intellectu- 
als in service of republican Florence, such as Coluccio Salutati (1331-1406) and 
Leonardo Bruni (1370-1444), developed a humanism based on civil virtue, in 
defense of an urban liberty threatened by the expansionist dreams of Visconti 
power.*6 At the ‘Paradise of the Alberti’, the villa of Antonio di Niccolò Alberti 
(1363-1415 ),>” gatherings of the most illustrious men of the time established the 
first intellectual circle of Florentine and non-Florentine humanists. There, 
based on the teachings of the works of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, and on 
the transmission of a Florentine literary tradition, a sense of patriotism became 
intertwined with a certain secularization of studies, with Poggio Bracciolini 
(1380—1459)?? and Giannozzo Manetti (1396—1459)?? as its most important expo- 
nents. In his work De dignitate et excellentia hominis (1450-1451), a polemic 
engagement with De contemptu mundi of Pope Innocent m1, Manetti rejected 
the belittlement of the body and of earthly values, and opened the way to a new 
connection between man, nature, and civil society. The ‘lay’ character of 
Florentine humanism, if not anticlerical, often turned against the cultivation of 
the religious sensibilities still evident in the literary production of Petrarch. In 
the wake of the first Florentine humanists, the Roman scholar Lorenzo Valla 
(1407-1457) and the Genoese scholar Leon Battista Alberti (1404-1472) also 
accentuated the ‘secular’ character of their literary interests, geared towards the 
transmission of a moral education based on the insights of stoicism and classi- 
cal philosophy rather than on religious precepts.*? 

Humanism developed in similar ways at the major courts and in the cities of 
fifteenth-century Italy. In Venice, as in Florence, the studia humanitatis took 
shape in service of the city, and became a foundational preparation for service 
to the Republic, especially for ambassadorial and ecclesiastical positions. 
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Francesco Barbaro (1390-1454)*! and Ermolao Barbaro (1454-1493)? distin- 
guished themselves as masters at the University of Padua. One direction of 
studies they fostered was that of historiography, which was taken up in the 
Veneto-Padua region by Marcantonio Sabellico, among others. Nevertheless, 
undoubtedly the most important historian of the time was Eneas Silvio 
Piccolomini, later Pius r1 (1458-1464), whose Commentarii were inspired by the 
works of Julius Caesar.43 

The Roman Church, for its part, reacted in various ways to an intellectually 
refined but substantially secularized humanist culture. The papacy of the mid 
fifteenth century accepted wholesale the innovative program of study put for- 
ward by the humanists. It also contributed enormously to the growth of the 
studia humanitatis, whether through the collection of predominantly Greek 
codices, or through the foundation of one of the first public Italian libraries — 
the Vatican library, the beginnings of which date back to the pontificate of 
Nicholas v (1447-1455).*4 The religious orders, in contrast, were often hostile 
towards humanism, not least because they understood the disruptive potential 
of philological studies and the competition of new pedagogical models. Yet it 
is also true that in certain cases — consider, for instance, the Camaldolese min- 
ister general Ambrogio Traversari (1386-1439) — religious figures immersed 
themselves completely in dialogue with the humanists within the academies, 
and otherwise sought to use to their advantage several elements appropriated 
from classical culture.^? As will be seen, the innovations that took shape in the 
humanist era within the field of hagiographical studies, or on the very concep- 
tion of the model of sainthood, owed much to this new cultural direction. 

Influenced by early humanism and by the dynamics of the Western Schism, 
the religious orders moved to embrace positive measures for reform. In the Low 
Countries, the movement of the Brethren of the Common Life emerged, and 
soon inspired the formation of the order of the Canons of Windesheim. The 
Brethren made Scripture and sacramental practice the foundation of their 
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religious experience, and dedicated themselves to education.‘ In Italy, more- 
over, between the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, groups of lay and religious people keen to return to the spirituality and the 
modus vivendi of the founders of the religious orders began to practice an ere- 
mitical life, and soon began to organize themselves in communities that aimed 
to follow he original spirit of the earliest religious rules. Thus began what came 
to be known as the Observant movement, a reform that, even as it became vic- 
torious within the orders, also exercised its influence on society more broadly. 
The movement's success was especially notable from the middle of the fifteenth 
century onwards, not least thanks to papal support and the approval that the 
Observants soon earned at the political level. Without taking up many of the 
issues and problems that will be dealt with in other contributions to this vol- 
ume, it is important to outline here the ways in which the many efforts to reform 
the religious orders in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries shared certain 
common origins and points of contact, and how their diverse inflections never- 
theless participated in a movement of European proportions. 

At the heart of religious life's many traditions — whether those of the monas- 
tic orders, the canons, or the mendicants — was a return to the eremitical life. 
Petrarch's De vita solitaria appropriated that same myth of origins for the 
humanists, who cultivated it long after. In fact, Coluccio Salutati's praise of the 
eremitical life as the ideal condition for otium litterarium and civic humanism in 
Florence had been inspired by the Camaldolensians, who had abandoned their 
rural eremitism to recreate in the cities a religious life dedicated to meditation 
and silence.*” The Augustinian Hermits, too, returned to the refuge of the her- 
mitage. Their prior general, Bartolomeo of Venice, chose the location of Lecceto 
(already connected to the 'family' of Catherine of Siena) to erect a spiritual cen- 
ter, and in 1387 he founded a new congregation, led by a vicar and placed directly 
under his authority. This congregation sought to observe the rule more strictly, 
and aimed to be the inspiration for a reform of the order as a whole.48 Later on, 
the Dominicans likewise assembled at Lecceto, where Filippo Strozzi il Vecchio 
founded the hermitage of Santa Maria in 1470, providing it with properties in 
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service of the Observant Florentine community of San Marco.?? Not far away, 
the regular canons themselves found shelter in the church of Santa Maria in 
Fregionaia, near Lucca, where they started a religious reform that led to the 
birth of the Observant congregation of Lateran Canons.5° At Siena, various 
members of the ‘family’ of Caterina Benincasa belonged to religious orders 
(such as the Augustinians) that had begun to embrace what would become 
Observant reforms. Others, such as Stefano Maconi,°! saw the solitude of the 
Carthusians as the pinnacle of religious life; still others, such as Chiara 
Gambacorta (c. 1362—1419),°? chose a life of enclosure. Camaldolensians and 
Dominicans also sought a return to the solitary life and a life of Observance. 
Friar Giovanni Dominici (c. 1855-1419),53 for example, embraced the eremitical 
life at San Michele di Murano in Venice until his exile from that city,54 after 
which he returned to Florence and became closely associated to the Alberti 
family — whose ‘Paradise’ provided a home for the new order of Saint Birgitta, 
as well as the humanist Academy mentioned earlier.55 

In another region, but with a similar inspiration, many Friars Minor also 
sought the renovation of their religious life in eremitical solitude. According to 
an old spiritual Franciscan tradition, several fourteenth-century friars had 
taken up residence in the hermitage of Brugliano, near the outskirts of Foligno. 
From 1368 onwards, the church of Brugliano had fallen to friar Paoluccio Trinci 
(1309-1391), who established himself there with several companions and began 
the harsh discipline that gave birth to the earliest congregation of the 
Franciscan Observance.59 The bull of Gregory x1, Provenit ex devotionis affectus 
(1373), granted an indulgence in articulo mortis to those who served God in 
the Brugliano hermitage sub regulari habitu. The bull thus constituted in fact a 
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recognition of the reform of Paoluccio Trinci’s followers, and indirectly sanc- 
tioned its autonomy from the jurisdiction of the Franciscan order. The bull had 
been obtained thanks to the mediation of a figure central to the birth and the 
stabilization of religious reform movements within and beyond Italy: the 
Spaniard Alfonso Pecha of Vadaterra, confessor of Birgitta of Sweden and edi- 
tor of her Revelationes. Alfonso, the brother of Pedro Fernandez Pecha of 
Guadalajara, founder of the order of Jeronimites, was also a close friend of 
both Pietro Gambacorta (1355-1435), promoter of the congregation of Hermits 
of Saint Jerome?" and Chiara Gambacorta, founder of the Dominican 
Observance among the women of San Domenico in Pisa.58 

The return to an eremitical life, so common among religious movements 
calling for a reform of the orders and of the Church at large,5° was centered on 
a shared tradition that reached back to the legacy of the desert fathers. Their 
hagiographies, translated into Italian by the Dominican Domenico Cavalca 
(1270-1342), would have a large circulation in manuscript over the course of 
the fourteenth century, and in print from the second half of the fifteenth.©° 
Eremitism as such was thus not a unique hallmark of the Observant reformers. 
Rather, it was one expression of a widespread form of penitential spirituality 
that privileged poverty, asceticism, and contemplative silence, and that bound 
together religious and lay people. Nevertheless, it can be noted that the origin 
of the Observant movements found its proper home in Italy, and availed itself 
of many of Italy's charismatic figures and its particular religious institutions. 
Most famously, Catherine of Siena and Birgitta of Sweden inspired models of 
reform that proved to be valid beyond the ranks of their respective movements. 
Through the mediation of Alfonso Pecha, they served as catalysts for the exten- 
sion of the Observance to mendicants, as well as inspiring the creation of new 
orders, in this case the order of the Most Holy Savior of Saint Birgitta (the 
Birgittines or Bridgettines),8! and the Spanish and Italian congregations dedi- 
cated to Saint Jerome (see above).9? 
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The Dominicans began to embrace Observance from 1388 onwards, when 
Conrad of Prussia obtained permission from the Dominican general chapter of 
the Roman obedience to start an Observant religious community, one free from 
the abuses and the privileges that had separated the order from the purity of its 
beginnings.® This step was pursued further by Raymond of Capua, general of the 
order, confessor and hagiographer of Catherine of Siena. In 1390 Raymond issued 
a decree for the reform of Dominican friaries, while the next general chapter 
ordered that every province should support at least one Observant house that 
could serve as an example to others. Notwithstanding initial opposition from 
many friaries, after the Councils of Constance and Basel, and after the election of 
Bartholomaeus Texerius (who led the order as general from 1426 until 1449), a 
moderate form of Observance established itself in the Teutonic, the Spanish and 
Aragonese, the Lombard, and the Roman provinces. For a long time Dominican 
Observant friaries continued to be under the direct obedience of the Dominican 
general, and only in the second half of the fifteenth century, both in Germany and 
in Italy, did Observant provinces begin to elect their own provincial ministers.9* 

The Franciscan Observance developed gradually from the initial experience 
of friar Paoluccio Trinci, and came into its own with the successive generations 
led by Bernardino of Siena (1380-1444) and Giovanni of Capistrano (1386- 
1456), both great preachers and men of action. The Observants gained access 
to important studia generalia for the formation of their own members, and in 
a few decades the reform movement gained a large number of houses. By 
approximately 1440, the Franciscan regular Observance had extended to six 
hundred male and female houses, had obtained its own provincial and general 
vicars, and it had become an autonomous branch within the Franciscan order. 
This Observance sub vicariis represented the institutional form of the reform 
movement in Italian lands. Beyond the Italian peninsula, however, many 
observantist groups at first refused to elect their own vicars, and continued 
their obedience to the Franciscan provincial and general ministers. The 
Observance outside Italy therefore remained more divided, with many groups 
opting for an Observance sub ministris, yet also calling for a return to the purity 
of the rule.65 Closely associated with these groups were the eremitical 
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Recollectio Villacreciana in Castile, the Coletan friars in France (who had their 
origin in the Clarissan reform of Saint Colette), and the Martinian friars in the 
German province of Saxony.®® Gradually, the Observance sub vicariis made 
headway in non-Italian provinces as well, often in direct competition with 
other observantist groups. It was only in 1517 that the papal bull Ite vos imple- 
mented a fundamental institutional overhaul of the Franciscan order as a 
whole, forcing all Observant groups within the Franciscan order to unite. 

The same reform dynamics, traced here briefly for the Dominicans and the 
Franciscans, shaped the histories of many other orders as well. The Augustinian 
Hermits, for example, though initially limited to Lecceto, were driven to orga- 
nize themselves into Observant congregations by both conciliar reform and by 
the example of well-educated prior generals, such as the Italian Agostino 
Favaroni (1360—1443).9" By the second half of the fifteenth century there were 
eleven Observant congregations of Augustinian Hermits active in Italy, Spain, 
and Germany.®® Similar dynamics of expansion shaped the Carmelites,9? the 
Servites of Mary,"? and the Benedictine order in its many varieties.” 

The problems related to the origins and spread of the Observant movement 
are now the focus of an international historiographical tradition whose contri- 
butions are ever more numerous and specialized. Studies of the Franciscan 
Observance seem to be most prevalent,?? but there is important work in prog- 
ress on the Dominican order as well.”3 The diffusion of the Observants is now 
rightly studied in the context of territorial power and its complex political 
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problems.” Current scholarship also seeks to explain the success of Observant 
reform as a function of its broader, multifaceted appeal. On the one hand, its 
cultural success owed much to its embrace of preaching and textual produc- 
tion — new hagiographical texts, spiritual texts, and comportment books, for 
example, that shaped the early stages of a more ‘modern’ spirituality.” On the 
other hand, Observant reformers showed an enormous capacity to propose 
effective solutions to concrete social problems: think, for example, of the 
mounts of piety, of charitable institutions for abandoned infants, and of 
the many and diverse institutions for women.” Scholars now also study how the 
support of territorial princes and urban political authorities for the introduction 
of the Observance, and for the creation of reformed congregations, was essen- 
tial for the success of these movements. Crucial as well was the papal recogni- 
tion that was conceded at various points in the course of the fifteenth century. 
And without doubt, as scholars now recognize, the support of rulers and urban 
authorities for the introduction and the development of the Observance was 
closely connected to the social agenda promoted by Observant preachers 
themselves, as well as the attractiveness of the disciplined and well-ordered 
living of reformed religious houses.’” At the same time, scholars recognize the 
ways that rulers competed with each other over the introduction of Observant 
congregations, in an effort to exercise more direct control over their often for- 
eign and potentially subversive ranks."? The attraction of papal support, too, 
was driven by the necessity of creating and maintaining good relations with 
the same principalities and urban patriciates, who demonstrated a high regard 
for the preaching and social action of the reformers. 
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To deepen and to comprehend more fully the cultural context in which the 
reform of the religious orders (and the Church as a whole) developed through- 
out Europe, it is important to return to the fertile years around 1400, when the 
crisis of the papacy coincided with a period of great religious fermentation in 
ways that fostered a long-anticipated renewal. As humanism renewed theo- 
logical, philosophical, and historical studies with the rediscovery of Greek and 
Latin classics, it was interwoven with the translation and dissemination of a 
flood of religious texts in the vernacular. 

The fertile embrace of vernacular texts began with the translation of the 
Legenda aurea, quickly followed by a translation of Scripture itself.7? In France, 
thanks to its early translation there, the influence of the Legenda aurea was 
without doubt deeper and more penetrating than in any other European coun- 
try. Already in the last quarter of the thirteenth century, within a few decades 
after its composition by Jacopo da Varazze (Jacob of Voragine), Jean de Vignay 
finished his translation of the work in French. The translation, very literal and 
rather inelegant, was subject to continual revision and addition until the fif- 
teenth century? Individual translators also frequently added the stories of 
local saints to the work, thereby making the text all the more important from a 
religious and cultural point of view. These very additions, together with the 
embrace of the spoken language, suggest the formation of an incipient national 
consciousness.8! To demonstrate the influence of this hagiographical work on 
European culture, it is sufficient to note that in France the first printed editions 
of the Legenda preceded those of the Bible itself.82 The Bible, however, was 
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increasingly the focus of translation across the fourteenth and the fifteenth 
centuries, and in the elevated vernacular of biblical translation many found a 
certain cultural legitimation of their spoken language. At the same time, of 
course, translations of the Bible inspired movements that had the potential to 
shatter the unity of the Church. From the initial dissent of individual reformers 
such as the Englishman John Wyclif (1330-1384)83 and the Bohemian Jan Huss 
(ca. 1370-1415),8* who was condemned as a heretic by the Council of Constance, 
calls for translation often transformed themselves quite quickly into struggles 
that took on a certain national character. And over the centuries, those con- 
tests in turn helped foster the establishment of regional and territorial churches 
independent from the pope and the Roman curia. 

To the influence of hagiographical literature and translations of the biblical 
texts we should also add the force of so many spiritual and mystical works. 
Their impact was particularly strong across Northern Europe, but their 
rapid translation ensured that they eventually enjoyed a widespread diffusion 
throughout the continent. Crucial here were developments in the Low 
Countries and in the circles of the Devotio Moderna, which was destined to 
foster the most innovative forms of mystical literature, and which left a deci- 
sive imprint on the religious life of the Christian West. One important example 
of a text in Dutch vernacular prose that soon had a European resonance is Die 
chierheit der gheestelijker brulocht/Het sieraad der geestelijke bruiloft by Jan van 
Ruusbroec (1293-1381). The book presents itself as an analysis of the biblical 
verse Ecce sponsus venit, exite obviam ei (Mt 25: 6). In his discussion, the author 
proposes three levels of spiritual life, the highest of which — the vision of 
God - would only be reached by few.85 Translated into Latin by Geert Groote 
(1340-1384), the founder of the Devotio Moderna, the treatise soon found its 
way across Europe and exercised a large influence not only on German mysti- 
cal authors, but also on a number of important spiritual movements in France, 
Spain, and Italy. 
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The Devotio Moderna was a religious movement born in the second half of 
the fourteenth century in the eastern part of the Low Countries.86 It had a 
predominantly urban character, and although it cannot be considered a mysti- 
cal movement, it had several connections with the culture and the centers of 
European mysticism. From the beginning, it developed as a reaction against 
the formalism of institutionalized religion, and it put a special emphasis on 
the value of asceticism. At the same time, though, in complex ways the new 
spiritual movement distinguished itself from mysticism: its emphasis was 
more pragmatic and less theoretical; it was critical toward and suspicious of 
the structures and formalized teaching of theology in the schools; it also 
resisted the tone of ecstasy and exaltation that characterized mysticism in its 
purest forms, and remained strongly grounded in reason. As noted above, 
Geert Groote was the leader of the movement. Born in the rich Hanseatic town 
of Deventer, his father, an urban magistrate, was greatly concerned for his edu- 
cation. Thus, following studies in the Low Countries, Geert traveled abroad 
and studied for three years at the University of Paris, where his interests ranged 
from philosophy to medicine and law. After many years as a layman, he found 
himself in a deep spiritual crisis and retired temporarily to the Carthusian 
monastery of Monnikhuizen (near Arnhem). Soon thereafter, he was ordained 
deacon in Utrecht, and then embarked on an itinerant apostolic life, preaching 
penitence and attacking the immorality of both clergy and laity. Stung by these 
criticisms, the bishop of Utrecht forbade Geert to preach in 1383, a year before 
the latter’s death. The remainder of his life he dedicated himself to translating 
the Ordinary of the Mass and the liturgical offices into Dutch — an activity that 
in his time was considered almost heretical. His own writings were not numer- 
ous, since he preferred preaching, but what he did compose was written in 
Latin, and thus enjoyed a larger diffusion. 

The men who embraced the movement founded by Geert Groote took the 
name of Brethren of the Common Life. They dedicated themselves to teaching, 
and created colleges and schools that provided instruction to several of the 
most famous humanists of the fifteenth and sixteenth century: Rudolf 
Huisman, known by his nickname Agricola (1444-1485), Wessel Gansfort 
(1419-1489), whom Luther considered to be one of his predecessors, and 
Erasmus of Rotterdam (1466 or 1469-1536), who lauded the high standard of 
education in the Low Countries and ascribed this to the Brethren of the 
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Common Life. These communities were also very active in the field of book 
production, first dedicating themselves to the transcription of manuscripts, 
and later to the printing press. An ascetically more ambitious group of 
Geert Groote’s followers founded a congregation of canons that took its name 
(the Congregation of Windesheim) from the monastery of Windesheim, near 
Zwolle, where the first nucleus of religious members had established itself. 
One member of this spiritual community was Thomas à Kempis (ca. 1380-1471), 
who, following the teachings of Geert Groote, composed the De imitatione 
Christi, one of the best-known spiritual works to this day. 

From the end of the fourteenth century onwards, the texts and the spiritual- 
ity of the Dutch movement spread across Europe. Without any doubt the most 
important vehicles of their dissemination were the religious orders, and in par- 
ticular houses and congregations that had embraced Observant reform during 
the first half of the fifteenth century. The movement's texts and teachings spread 
quickly throughout Germany, France, and Hungary.?? In Poland, moreover, the 
Modern Devotion became intertwined with Bohemian and Hussite currents of 
reform, as well as with the circles centered on the court of Ladislaw Jagellione 
— who, together with the bishop of Kraków, promoted a reinforcement of church 
reform and the development of the religious orders.?? Finally, in Italy, a range of 
groups embraced the new spirituality: the reformed Benedictines of Monte 
Cassino and Subiaco,89 a number of canonical movements that embraced the 
practice of mental prayer, and those Carthusians and Dominicans active in the 
imperial territories during the early fifteenth century, who worked to dissemi- 
nate the teachings of Catherine of Siena and the Dominican Observance.9?? 

In France and Italy, the new Dutch spirituality was woven into treatises that 
focused on moral discipline and proper comportment. From the early fifteenth 
century, Dominican Observants redeployed the old tradition of ad status 
preaching to create a new kind of comportment literature, one directed espe- 
cially to noble and learned aristocratic women or to literate women among the 
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urban patriciate. Tommaso Caffarini, Giovanni Dominici, and other promoters 
of the female Dominican Observance composed manuals that articulated sev- 
eral models for imitation — the holy tertiary, the good wife and mother, and the 
perfect religious woman.?! It was a genre closely modeled on the Specula prin- 
cipum, but one that had redefined itself by focusing on a new intended public 
of urban women. 

Alongside these works on comportment emerged treatises that were more 
genuinely humanist in origin. Transmitted by the works of Petrarch and 
Boccaccio on illustrious men and women, Plutarchean profiles of warlords and 
rulers had begun to provide examples of virtue and heroism at the courts of 
Europe. Christine de Pisan,?? an erudite woman of Italian origin who lived at 
the court of Charles v of Valois, first took up the Boccaccian prototype in 
France, after which similar works emerged in various European literatures 
from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century. The recovery of the Plutarchean 
tradition, interwoven with a new strain of humanistically-inspired historiogra- 
phy, gave rise to the composition of biographies of contemporary illustrious 
men - a production that, after the example of the Vitae pontificum by Platina, 
was extended to the lives of rulers by authors such as Filelfo (1398—1481)9? and 
Vespasiano da Bisticci (ca. 1422-1498).?^ These works eventually included 
women, for example in the collection De claris selectisque mulieribus of the 
Augustinian Giacomo Filippo Foresti, which was published in Ferrara in 1497.95 
Animportant unprinted work in this genre was the collection of biographies of 
contemporary illustrious women, the Ginevera de le clare donne, composed by 
the Bolognese humanist Sabadino degli Arienti and dedicated to Ginevra 
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Bentivoglio.°® By introducing more historical elements into a type of literature 
that used to be iconic for its predefined, model-like character, this unprinted 
work inaugurated the biographical genre properly speaking. 

The pedagogical intent of this type of literature, which by definition was 
directed toward lay and aristocratic women, is inescapable. The illustrious 
women of antiquity distinguished themselves by their virtue, their culture, and 
their heroism in battle, but they also stood out for their pietas, which found its 
modern counterpoint in typical examples of lay or monastic sanctity. Among 
the women celebrated by Giacomo Foresti of Bergamo, we can single out the 
Augustinian Elena of Udine, author of a guide for tertiaries who lived in their 
own homes.?? Also of note among Sabadino degli Arienti’s ‘clare donne’ is the 
Poor Clare Caterina Vigri (Caterina of Bologna). Her biography had been writ- 
ten by her fellow nun, Illuminata Bembo, and Arienti reused that text to flesh 
out his own collection.?8 In all of these instances, the stories of women known 
for their virtue and sanctity were brought together in a pedagogical literary 
genre meant to educate by example.?? 

Similar in intent are works such as the De viris illustribus ordinis praedicato- 
rum, the principal Italian exponent of this type of literature within the reli- 
gious orders, composed and published by the Bolognese Dominican Leandro 
Alberti.!°° The move from stories of illustrious men to stories of a religious 
order's saints was an easy one, as the classical concept of 'illustrious man or 
woman' merged with the tradition of Christian sanctity. In the humanist era 
there also emerged a broader spectrum of categories of those worthy of mem- 
ory and imitation. The dependency of these collections on the humanist genre 
De viris illustribus and De mulieribus claris becomes clear already from their 
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titles. The Franciscan Mariano of Florence, for example, dedicated his work to 
the Poor Clares as the Libro delle degnita et excellentie del ordine...de le povere 
donne sancta Chiara.!! Beyond the religious orders, and fully indebted to the 
humanist movement, were still other treatises of an ethical and moral nature. 
One collection of this kind, namely, Marko Maruliés De institutione bene 
vivendi per exempla sanctorum, set out to provide spiritual edification through 
the examples of saints. It was a work influenced both by the ideal of imitatio 
that permeated humanist literature on illustrious men, and by the classical col- 
lections of moral examples, such as the collection (frequently reprinted) of 
Valerio Massimo.102 

The mystical and spiritual literature originating from German and Dutch 
religious circles from the late fourteenth century, as well as the exemplary lit- 
erature of humanist inspiration and the diffusion of the Bible or parts of the 
vernacularized Bible, contributed to the creation of a new 'devotion' across 
Europe. It became firmly anchored in a practice of methodical vocal prayer, 
mental prayer, and the recitation of the Divine Office — a practice no longer 
limited to the clergy but also widespread among lay men and women. 
Expressions of prophetical mysticism, claims of miracles, and intense theo- 
logical disputes all remained, but over the course of the fifteenth century they 
yielded more often than ever to a popular brand of new piety, one that found 
support among the courts, the reformed monasteries, and religious corpora- 
tions that aspired to a more personal and strongly Christocentric spirituality. 


The Reform of Women 


If male Observant reformers often took inspiration from eremitic traditions, 
whether rural or urban, the first expressions of feminine religious reform ori- 
ented themselves somewhat differently. There was of course a certain eremiti- 
cal tradition among female recluses — consider the English woman Julian of 
Norwich (1342-1416) — who lived incarcerated in solitary places near towns, or 
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within the very town walls.!°3 Nevertheless, because of inherited gender assump- 
tions, female eremitism had always been discouraged. In female Observant 
circles, solitude and seclusion found expression in the domestic cell and in 
monastic enclosure. 

The story of women's reform often begins, rightly enough, with Catherine of 
Siena. At the end of the fourteenth century, thanks to the distribution of her 
letters and other writings, and thanks to Raymond of Capua's hagiographical 
account, Catherine became the model Observant woman, mystic, and saint. 
She was surrounded by a vibrant intellectual circle of religious people from 
various orders, including learned Dominicans drawn to her because of her cha- 
risma and her multifaceted vocation. On the one hand, as a lay devout woman 
dedicated to charitable activities and close to Dominican spirituality, she 
opted for a ‘mixed life’ of contemplation and action. That ideal would in turn 
become the program of the emerging Dominican third order — which, though 
formally constituted after her death, would soon look back on the Sienese mys- 
tic as its founder.?^ On the other hand, as a true contemplative figure, 
Catherine of Siena had made for herself a cell in her own house where she 
could retire in prayer and penitence. Yet she also devoted her life to an active 
mission dedicated to reforming the Church, to making peace between urban 
families, and providing relief to the poor and the needy.!°5 Her embrace of a 
mixed life in turn inspired the compilation of a rule that guaranteed its sur- 
vival: a rule, moreover, that was effectively formalized and received papal 
approval in 1405, and that inspired the development of the order of Dominican 
Penitents.1°6 Through her extreme rigor in abstinence and penitence, Catherine 
pointed the way to a model of sanctity that was not easy to imitate, but that 
nevertheless had a great influence on women. 
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The first to fully embrace Catherine’s model in a substantive way were those 
women who were unwilling or unable to take monastic vows. The mulieres 
religiosae of the order of Saint Dominic organized themselves in different ways 
over the course of the fifteenth century. The ‘mixed’ life of these Dominican 
tertiaries was characterized by a division of time between prayer, labor, and 
charitable tasks on behalf of the friars, and it also increasingly embraced forms 
of communal religious life." From Catherine’s ‘cell’ in her familial home, 
there was a gradual move towards small 'bizzocaggi' inhabited by a few reli- 
gious women who lived together in an urban or suburban setting. Around the 
mid fifteenth century, first in Florence during the episcopate of Antoninus!0? 
and later in other cities, many embraced with urgency a more regulated form 
of communal life, founding ‘open’ convents not bound by enclosure, since the 
tertiary model of religious life did not include solemn vows.199 

In such non-enclosed convents, contact with the urban population was 
common. Tertiaries could perform labor, teach, and provide assistance to peo- 
ple in need, especially to young girls at risk. As in the cloister, their life of prayer 
and their spiritual education was performed by means of a 'sacred conversa- 
tion' with those who sought spiritual help. The nuns and the female tertiaries 
who were able to write also maintained frequent contacts with others, to 
whom they offered what we could define as a form of ‘spiritual direction’ — 
giving counsel, offering prayers, initiating disciples in the practice of mental 
prayer, and in biblical interpretation — through letters and ‘sermons’”° The lat- 
ter, of which we also have several examples from the early sixteenth century," 
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had the character of exhortations and lessons for a limited public of fellow 
sisters and disciples, including the male confessor of the monastery. Normally 
these sermons were not public, since that would have given these women a 
form of official religious teaching authority within the church. Rather, only 
inspired female discourse, such as visions and direct and charismatic divine 
revelations, were made public." 

The most well known fifteenth-century example of inspired female dis- 
course is that of Margery Kempe (1373-1438), a lay English woman who after 
years of marriage embarked on a life of devotion and chastity, dedicated to 
pilgrimages and prayer. She traveled throughout Europe in a constant embrace 
of penitence and tears, accompanied by a crowd of confessors. In addition to 
this, she transmitted to manuscript the revelations she received from God, 
excerpts of which were printed by 1501." 

The tertiaries’ model of sainthood was also widespread among women close 
to the Franciscan order, and it inspired a form of life very similar to that of the 
Dominicans. The Franciscan tertiaries, too, organized themselves in small and 
unstructured ‘bizzocaggi’, and experimented with a form of community life. In 
Umbria, Angelina of Montegiove founded the first congregation of female 
Franciscan tertiaries to live a communal life. Her foundation was innovative in 
two ways. The first was spiritual: the women alternated the ‘mystical’ life with 
the eremitical life, retreating periodically to solitary dwellings dependent upon 
the convent. A second innovation was institutional: in a way similar to the 
male branches of the Observant orders, Angelina created a congregation of 
several convents, whose members together elected a female minister general. 
Since the duties of the minister general entailed the necessity of travel and 
visitation, however, this innovation was soon jeopardized by the Roman 
Church. Thus, after an initial approval of the congregation, the authorities 
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prohibited its continuation and put it under male spiritual oversight.!4 
Another innovative religious experiment can be found in the example of 
Francesca Romana (Francesca de'Ponziani), an oblate who dedicated herself 
to alleviating poverty and suffering in Rome. Hers was an adaptation of an 
older charitable institution, and an expression of an original and innovative 
way to live a contemplative life without renouncing service to others." 

The diverse and ever-growing female religious movement that emerged in 
fifteenth-century Italy in many ways reflected the older movement that had 
fostered organized forms of beguine life from the Low Countries and Northern 
Europe.!!6 Soon, however, under the influence of socio-economic and religious 
factors (and these remain in need of further clarification), its women were 
pressured to take on the characteristics of a female second order (alongside of 
and dependent upon a male first order) by adopting enclosure. 

Women's monastic renewal emerged within the Dominican order first, and 
among the Franciscans thereafter. In each order the renewal took on different 
characteristics. The Dominican Observance, insofar as it was inspired by the 
spirituality of Catherine of Siena, did not have a direct link to the saint who 
had dedicated herself to a ‘mixed’ life. It was Chiara Gambacorta, Catherine's 
correspondent and friend, and daughter of the lord of Pisa, who founded the 
first Observant monastery in her hometown. She asked for and received the 
papal privilege that allowed her monastery to observe enclosure. This arrange- 
ment quickly defined the institution, and it soon found affiliations in Venice, 
Genoa, Florence, and other cities. For these women enclosure, as a voluntary 
choice rather than an imposed obligation, was an expression of their adher- 
ence to a life of regular discipline.!7 

The early stages of Franciscan Observance in women's houses, on the other 
hand, relied heavily on courtly patronage, and on strong aristocratic recruitment. 
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Consider the beginnings of the Observance of the Poor Clares, for example, 
and the reform of the convent of Tordesillas, which had been founded in 1363 
by Pedro I of Castile and his consort Maria of Padilla and her family. With the 
papal support of Gregory x1 and Clement vu, Franciscan friars introduced 
reform initiatives that led to the constitution of the congregation of Santa 
Maria la Real, or Santa Maria de Tordesillas — a congregation that numbered 
some fifteen religious houses by 1447. Later on, the congregation became part 
of the regular Observance sub vicariis and was placed under the supervision of 
the ultramontane Observant vicar general.!!$ 

In France, the (dominant) Observant reform of the Poor Clares took a differ- 
ent trajectory. It was initiated in Picardy through the actions of Colette Boylet of 
Corbie (1381-1447), a young woman with a modest social background. She had 
lived as a conversa in a Benedictine monastery and then as a recluse and a peni- 
tent before drifting into the orbit of the Franciscans. Counseled by her confessor 
Henry of Baume and several noble ladies, she took it upon herself to reform 
Clarissan monasteries by means of a stern regime of both individual and com- 
munal poverty. Furthermore, she composed constitutions for her reforms that 
were soon followed by many convents in France and elsewhere. Before her death 
in 1447, about seventeen monasteries in Burgundy, Savoy, and the Southern Low 
Countries had become part of the Colettine reform movement.!? 

In Italy and other European lands, the reform of the Poor Clares developed 
in connection with the spread of the Franciscan Observance sub vicariis, but a 
major impulse to the foundation of houses of the regular Observance was 
given by a devout laity and by urban authorities. From the first half of the fif- 
teenth century onwards, the creation of new convents patronized by rulers of 
small principalities in Central and Northern Italy ensured that a substantial 
number of cultivated high noble and aristocratic women filled and led these 
new foundations. Within these convents a way of life developed that was not 
always disciplined or regular yet still marked by prominent examples of 
monastic Observance. Especially notable in this regard are the Clarissan mon- 
asteries of Corpus Domini in both Ferrara and Bologna.!”° In these houses two 
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of the clearest and most innovative examples of female religious writing took 
shape, which were disseminated through manuscripts and in print: these were 
the works of Caterina Vigri and of her fellow sister Illuminata Bembo. The 
Libro devoto of Vigri, later known under the title Le sette armi spirituali, was 
dedicated to the instruction of novices and was first transmitted by the Poor 
Clares in manuscript form, before it was printed in 1471.12! Even more original 
is the work of Illuminata Bembo, entitled Specchio di illuminazione. In part, the 
work is a kind of bio-hagiography of Vigri, the abbess who had died in the odor 
of sanctity, but at the same time it is a spiritual book recording the teachings of 
Caterina, filtered through the memory and the propositions of the so-called 
‘detti’ or sayings of the saint.12? 

The aristocratic recruitment of the Poor Clares ensured that over the course 
of the fifteenth century Observant Clarissan monasteries became intellectual 
centers, where religious women were able to communicate and transmit their 
spiritual education in writing.?? The Observance of the Italian Poor Clares 
grew across two distinct landscapes: in the North, from Mantua, Ferrara, and 
Bologna, the Observance made its way into the small principalities of the Po 
Valley and the Romagna; and in central Italy, from Foligno the Observance 
reached into Perugia, Urbino, Camerino, and as far away as Messina. In many 
of these monasteries female monastic authors distinguished themselves, and 
their compositions circulated in manuscript within the order, sometimes even 
reaching the printing press — as was the case with the writings of Camilla 
Battista Varano of Camerino, author of a treatise on the mental sorrows of 
Christ and of several autobiographical works.!?^ 

If the Observant Clarissan monasteries quickly formed coherent networks 
in Italy, this was even more the case in France, thanks to the actions of Colette 
of Corbie — though her Constitutiones also inspired Italian monasteries, such as 
the monastery of Mantua that adopted the Regula prima of Saint Clare.!25 A 
comparable influence by the Colettine reform manifested itself in Alsace, 
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Germany, and Austria.!26 An attempt to counter the direct influence of the 
movement of Colette of Corbie (whose monasteries remained nominally 
under the jurisdiction of the conventual Franciscans) took place in North- 
Eastern France, first in Metz and later in Antwerp, with the creation of a group 
known as the Ave Maria. Their reformed monasteries were placed under the 
control of the Observant Franciscans.!27 

Given what we know of the Poor Clares in the fifteenth and the sixteenth 
centuries, it would seem that we are dealing with a model of sanctity based on 
an adherence to the strictest rule of Saint Clare. The historical evidence that 
we can obtain for these Clarissan monasteries and their female founders seems 
to confirm the hagiographical image that Mariano of Florence left for us in his 
collection of the ‘clare donne’ of the order of Saint Clare, the majority of whom 
had lived in the fifteenth and in the first decades of the sixteenth century. With 
regard to canonized sainthood, in this area we must recall the first canoniza- 
tion processes of Colette of Corbie, which took place during the second half of 
the fifteenth century, and the concession in 1524 of a liturgical office and a 
Mass to commemorate Caterina Vigri.!29 


Conclusions 


Over the last quarter of the fourteenth century, the outbreak of the Great 
Schism brought severe disruption to the institutional life of the Church. Yet the 
same era also saw a Church open to the many fruits of a new cultural creativity 
and of religious reform. The positive demographic and economic trends fol- 
lowing the crisis of the Black Death were accompanied by a profound transfor- 
mation of Europe's society and economy, of technology, labor, and more.!30 
The triumph of death, in short, made way for the love of life.!81 A certain 
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transformation in anthropological views, a new confidence in man and his 
capacity to shape his own fate, paved the way for the great cultural movements 
of humanism and the Renaissance. The religious confusion caused by the 
demographic catastrophe of the Black Death expressed itself first in peniten- 
tial movements!?? and in forms of apocalyptic preaching.!3? Following these, it 
found refuge in the silence and the rigor of eremitic asceticism. The will to 
renew the Church and its individual 'estates' from within also energized the 
life of the Church at its foundations, and involved the religious orders above 
all. The Observant movement touched both the monastic and the mendicant 
orders, and became a precondition for the aforementioned renewal of the 
Church and papacy. It is by no means an accident that a large number of 
reforming popes and bishops from the early fifteenth century originated from 
reformed orders and congregations. 

The success of the reform of the religious orders was gradual and heavily con- 
tested locally. It owed much to the support of rulers and local authorities con- 
vinced by the success of Observant preaching, and of the Observant cultural 
and social initiatives that had yielded good results in so many cities. Current 
systematic research on the spread of reform across various regions and prov- 
inces has proven innovative and important, even if it is largely based on docu- 
mentation that originated from within the religious orders. This research must 
now be more fully integrated, it seems to me, with outside testimonies. More 
traditional investigations, those that try to shed light on the identity of individ- 
ual orders or on the process of memory construction within them, are based in 
a problematical way on sources selected and transmitted by protagonists or 
institutional figures from within the movements themselves, and therefore 
reflect a particularly biased point of view. The study of Observance should be 
connected more directly with an analysis of the society in which it took shape. 
Thus, it is important to note that its success was connected (at least in Italy and 
in other economically developed European countries) with the affirmation of a 
new mercantile and urban class, whose rise was tied to the acquisition of land 


132  DanielE. Bornstein, The Bianchi of 1399: Popular Devotion in Late Medieval Italy (Ithaca, 
NY: 1993). 

133 In this context one can think in particular of the success of the sermons of the Dominican 
Vincent Ferrer. Cf. Pedro M. Catedra (ed.), Los sermones atribuidos a Pedro Marin: Van 
añadidas algunas noticias referentes a la predicación castellana de San Vicente Ferrer 
(Salamanca: 1990). For his theological thought, see also Paul-Bernard Hodel, Claudien 
Chevrolet and Patrizia Conforti, Le Tractatus de moderno ecclesie scismate de saint 
Vincent Ferrer (1380): édition et étude (Fribourg: 2008). For the reception and cult of Ferrer, 
see now also Laura Ackerman Smoller, The Saint and the Chopped-Up Baby: The Cult of 
Vincent Ferrer in Medieval and Early Modern Europe (Ithaca, NY: 2014). 
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and estates. These were in turn bequeathed to eldest sons, to the exclusion of 
younger siblings who were directed instead to an ecclesiastical and religious 
career. This process, which began by the mid-fourteenth century and continued 
and established itself over the century thereafter, dramatically enlarged the elite 
circles of the feudal aristocracy, and of the families that had long controlled 
public powers in urban environments. Those circles, for the most part, had also 
reserved for themselves the few open positions in traditional monasteries and 
convents — which helps explain the sympathy of the urban authorities for the 
new male and female monastic foundations. 

The success of the Observance, and the proliferation of religious houses and 
of new or reformed orders, was without doubt one expression of a profound 
religious need across a wide range of individuals and groups. The Observance 
also was able to integrate itself into and to become a leader of the broader 
process of cultural transformation signaled by the invention of the printing 
press, and the extension of literacy among the laity and particularly women. 
But it was also indebted to more complex socio-economic transformations — 
the creation of a new urban patriciate, for example, and modifications in 
inheritance practices increasingly directed towards primogeniture — in ways 
that await further study. 


CHAPTER 2 


Observant Reform’s Conceptual Frameworks 
between Principle and Practice 


James Mixson 


Around 1435, at the request of a fellow reformer, the Observant Dominican 
Johannes Nider completed a general treatise On the Reformation of the Cenobitic 
Estate (De reformatione status coenobitici). Nider's treatise offered extended 
reflections on how to restore to its original form a status religionis that was 
seemingly beyond hope - ‘totally collapsed’, as he put it vividly. Nider crafted a 
threefold strategy of renewal.! The first part of his treatise addressed all of the 
most common counterarguments that had long justified resistance to change. 
A second part addressed practical concerns for those faced with advancing 
reform. A third offered a rich and detailed discussion of the spiritual ‘fruits’ of a 
reformed life. Throughout the treatise Nider drew from centuries of monastic 
tradition to offer spiritual remedies for religious life’s ills, but he returned espe- 
cially to what had come to be called the ‘three essentials’ of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. These three ideals were the forma religionis, handed down from 
the Apostles and the desert fathers to the twelfth century Cistercians, now 
recovered and applied in the great reforming struggles of his own day.” 

As Nider wrote, far to the south Bernardino of Siena was working through 
a Lenten cycle of sixty-seven Latin sermons On the Christian Religion 
(Quadragesimale de Christiana Religione)? His reflections soon turned to sacra 
religio, to the life of monks, friars, nuns, and others under solemn vows. For 
Bernardino, in a world of demons who seduced the flesh and who deceived 
unsuspecting minds through carnal temptations, religious life and its obligations 


1 For an overview of Nider's life and works, see Verfasserlexicon 6: 971-77 and Biographisch- 
Bibliographisches Kirchenlexikon 3: 502-05, as well as Michael D. Bailey, Battling Demons: 
Witchcraft, Heresy and Reform in the Late Middle Ages (University Park, PA: 2003), especially 
chapter four. See also James Mixson, “The Setting and Resonance of John Nider’s ‘De reforma- 
tione religiosorum’ in Kirchenbild und Spiritualität: Dominikanische Beiträge zur Ekklesiologie 
und zum kirchlichen Leben im Mittelalter: Festschrift für Ulrich Horst 0.P. zum 75. Geburtstag, 
eds. Thomas Prügl and Marianne Schlosser (Paderborn: 2006), 291-217. 

2 Mixson, “Setting and Resonance,” 330-31. 

3 S. Bernardini Senensis Opera Omnia, 9 Vols. (Quaracchi: 1950-1965), Volumes 1 and 2. For 
Bernardino's works in general, see Franco Mormando, The Preacher's Demons: Bernardino of 
Siena and the Social Underworld of Early Renaissance Italy (Chicago: 1999), 40-5. 
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were ‘truly a most safe place'* Bernardino then made his case by turning, like 
Nider, to the ideals of poverty, chastity, and obedience. Each was an antidote to 
pride, lust, and avarice, the threefold ‘wisdom, or rather the insanity and malice, 
of the world’ Religious life's three essentials offered the friar an opportunity to 
advance a nine-fold argument for why it was better to live in statu Religionis than 
in statu seculi. 

In these two works, authored within a few years of each other by two promi- 
nent Observant reformers, we encounter the spiritual and historiographical 
commonplaces of a comfortable story: Apostolic ideals handed down through 
the centuries, the golden age of the twelfth century, and a late-medieval world 
of crisis and decline, of demons and fearful sinners driven to reform. To frame 
the Observant movement as part of that story, as we have long done, is not 
untrue to the evidence. To do so has also served the valuable purpose of draw- 
ing attention to the religious orders and their importance in the landscape of 
the later middle ages. But in most instances scholars have tended to presume, 
rather than to analyze, the distinct genesis and character of the calls to reform 
that produced figures like Bernardino and Nider. We note, rightly enough, that 
Observant leaders looked to return each order to the letter of each religious 
rule and to the ‘essentials’ of poverty, chastity, and obedience - Berndt Hamm's 
‘normative centering’ — here exemplified in the core ideals of religious life.® 
But there is more to say, and with more precision, about the conceptual frame- 
works of observance, and about how those frameworks both reflected and 
shaped life within and beyond the cloister. 

A handful of studies have moved in this direction. Most recently Dieter 
Mertens has emphasized, in tension with prevailing models of ‘normative cen- 
tering’, the diversity and complexity of Observant ideals as they were translated 


4 Quadragesimale de Christiana Religione, xv1, 181: “Quod percipiens anima per confessionem 
a vitiis emundata...daemonibus animo virile resistit, et aliquando ad Religionem confugiens, 
sicut vere tutissimum locum, illam assumit.’ 

5 Ibidem, “Unde, ad maiorem intelligentiam periculosi status mundani et status Religionis 
securi, notandum est quod in tribus consistit sapientia, immo dementia seu malitia mundi, 
videlicit in superbia, luxuria et avaritia... Sic sunt tria his contraria fundamenta totius aedifi- 
cii spiritualis, scilicet obedientia, castitas et paupertas." 

6 Berndt Hamm, “Normative Centering in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries: Observations 
on Religiosity, Theology and Iconology,” Journal of Early Modern History 3 (1999): 307-54, here 
311-23. See also Idem, “Von der Spatmittelalterlichen Reformatio zur Reformation: Der 
Prozeß normativer Zentrierung von Religion und Gesellschaft in Deutschland,” Archiv für 
Reformationsgeschichte 84 (1993): 7-82. Hamm’s collected essays are available as The 
Reformation of Faith in the Context of Late Medieval Theology and Piety: Essays by Berndt 
Hamm, ed. Robert Bast (Leiden: 2004). 
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into practice.” Observance was a malleable ideal, and it had a differentiated 
impact across a spectrum of settings and issues. The urban tensions of poverty 
and property among the mendicants differed from the landed concerns of the 
Augustinian Canons and Benedictines, for example, and issues confronting 
women differed from those confronting men. The mendicants faced particular 
issues related to study and preaching that were different from the concerns in 
landed houses with noble blood and privilege. Observant reform intersected in 
different ways with questions of liturgy, and with each household’s place in the 
local spiritual economy of parishes and chantries, mass stipends and indul- 
gences. The tensions of observance were also at stake personally, as superiors 
used their discretion and common sense to negotiate a religious life increas- 
ingly shaped by statute and law, as well as structurally, as reformers sought in 
different ways to carve out institutional space through the building of reform 
congregations and other alliances.? 

This essay offers another contribution to these recent efforts. With them it 
seeks a more complex view of the principle and practice of observance. It pur- 
sues that aim first by setting calls to observance within the context of fifteenth- 
century church and society. It then turns to explore the connections between 
Observant reform and religio from a variety of angles: as part of a longer story 
reaching back to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; as part of a public debate 
over religious vows and estates in the fifteenth century; as a product of both 
coercion and persuasion; and as part of a broader attempt to bind all of 
Christian society back to the rigors of the religio Christiana. 


Religio and Reformatio in a Society of Estates 


Around 1438, an anonymous author completed a treatise known as the 
Reformatio Sigismundi? It was a call for emperor Sigismund and his princes, 
lords, and knights to work towards the reform of church and world, and it 


7 Dieter Mertens, “Monastische Reformbewegungen des 15. Jahrhunderts: Ideen - Ziele — 
Resultate," in Reform von Kirche und Reich zur Zeit der Konzilien von Konstanz (1414-1418) und 
Basel (1431-1449): Konstanz-Prager historisches Kolloquium (n.-17. Oktober 1993), eds. Ivan 
Hlavácek and Alexander Patschovsky (Constance:1996), 157-81. For the early Middle Ages and 
Benedictine life, see also Joachim Angerer, "Zur Problematik der Begriffe: Regula — Consuetudo 
— Observanz und Orden,’ Studien und Mitteilungen zur Geschichte der Benediktinerordens und 
seiner Zweige 88 (1977): 312-23. 

8 Mertens, "Ideen," especially 169—70. 

9 Fora general orientation, see Lothar Graf zu Dhona, Reformatio Sigismundi. Beitràge Zum 
Verständnis Einer Reformschrift des Fünfzehnten Jahrhunderts (Gottingen: 1960), and now 
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repeatedly returned to the affairs of the religious orders.!° Monks and canons 
had become too powerful, it argued. They lived ensconced in communities 
bloated with too many incorporated parishes and endowed incomes. They 
rode their horses proudly, played games and gambled, and bought and sold 
property, churches, and offices. Friars wandered the streets begging for incomes 
and hearing confessions without license. Even the military orders of the 
Hospitallers and the Teutonic knights had failed to keep to their ideals. At the 
heart of the decline, as this author saw it, was a failure to obey and to observe. 

He crystalized the problem with the story of a ‘young lord’ who had become 
a novice of a Cluniac house in Basel. The young man considered the demands 
of the Benedictine Rule and the details of the Cluniac way of life. He tried it out 
foratime, and found it far too harsh for his tastes. The prayers were exhausting, 
the commands of obedience too strict. He came to the prior and said he had 
had enough. Not to worry, so said the prior, since superiors could dispense with 
many of the rigors of the rule. The prior's easy attitude shocked the young man, 
who countered: Tf I enter an order, am I not bound to stay there and observe its 
way of life?’ The prior was forced to concede the point. ‘If I were lord over you, 
the young man shot back, ‘you would either learn and observe your own rule, 
or die. But you would not betray God’" Later in the treatise, the author then 
offered a series of detailed prescriptions for returning the religious estate back 
to its basic obligations. Monasteries were to have reasonable numbers and 
reasonable incomes, held in common. Nunneries were to adhere to the same 
conditions, and their women were also to learn Latin grammar and Scripture 
so they could understand their own liturgies. Friars, moreover, were to remain 
enclosed in their houses, sustained by reasonable corporate incomes. They 
were only to ‘sing and read’, and not to hear confessions or preach without 
license. There were harsh words, too, for beguines, tertiaries, 'Lollards, and oth- 
ers beyond the ranks of the religious estate, all of them here dismissed as beg- 
gars whose rites were illegal and whose ways were deceptive.!? 

Even here in the Reformatio Sigismundi, in a treatise authored beyond the 
cloister, we encounter some of the most familiar narrative and conceptual 
frameworks for traditional histories of religious life — decline marked by wealth 
and power, populist calls to reform cast as a return to basics, and calls to reform 


Alexander Patschovsky, “Der Reformbegriff zur Zeit der Konzilien von Konstanz und 
Basel," in Reform von Kirche und Reich (above, n. 7), 7-28. 

10 Heinrich Koller (ed.), Reformation Kaiser Siegmunds (Stuttgart: 1964), 98. 

11 Koller (ed.), Reformation Kaiser Siegmunds, 124-26. 

12 Ibidem, 200-08. 

13 Ibidem, 214. 
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charged with threats of secular intervention. But the work provides a useful lens 
through which to begin to think differently about our narratives of Observant 
reform. Those narratives have traditionally remained focused on the orders 
themselves, and they reach back, rightly enough, to the orders’ various rules and 
spiritual traditions. Such an institutionally narrow view, however, comes at the 
price of isolating the story of Observant reform from the wider cultural climate 
that shaped it. We do well to begin with some preliminary remarks about that 
climate, then, before turning to the Observants themselves. 

The early fifteenth century was an era in which schoolmen engaged society 
beyond their ranks in new ways, and increasingly brought their learning to bear 
on practical matters in the world beyond the classroom." In preaching and teach- 
ing, but especially in writing, university masters and churchmen asked new ques- 
tions and worked through thorny issues across a range of practical matters. They 
recorded their ideas and arguments in new occasional treatises (tractatus) that 
often shaped the issues as disputed questions. In the wake of the Great Schism, 
furthermore, these new public figures spent much of their energy on key issues of 
church reform and moral renewal. And especially at the Councils of Constance 
and Basel, the drive for public debate and participation intersected powerfully 
with calls to reform. At those great gatherings lawyers and theologians, prelates 
and other leading figures aired their differences and circulated their writings in 
increasingly public ways. It was in just this setting that the otherwise unknown 
figure (most likely a secular priest from the southwestern reaches of the German 
lands) so compellingly aired his grievances in the Reformatio Sigismundi. 

Within this discourse on reform, the author of the Reformatio Sigismundi 
anchored his reflections within a longer tradition of thinking about Christendom 
as a society of ‘estates’ (status). A multivalent concept of legal and social order, 
status denoted any particular rank, condition, or way of life, from angels to kings 
and nobility, from knights down to merchants, blacksmiths, and farmers, celibate 
clergy and married laity, each with its divinely-ordained place. From the thir- 
teenth century, preachers had used its frameworks in developing their sermons 
ad status (each sermon addressed to the particular rank or condition), and by the 
fourteenth century moralists had begun crafting works that have been described 
as ‘estates satire’ — Chaucer's lampooning of the estates in the Canterbury Tales, 


14 Daniel Hobbins, Authorship and Publicity Before Print. Jean Gerson and the Transformation 
of Late Medieval Learning (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2009), espe- 
cially chapter four. See also Hobbins, “The Schoolman as Public Intellectual: Jean Gerson 
and the Late Medieval Tract," American Historical Review 108 (2003): 1308-37. 

15 Howard Kaminsky, "Estate, Nobility, and the Exhibition of Estate in the Later Middle 
Ages," Speculum 68 (1993): 684—709. 
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famously, as well as the 'antifraternal traditions directed against the friars.!6 The 
author of the Reformatio Sigismundi cast his vision in these traditional terms: he 
called for an Emperor who would combat heresy, restore peace, and enact a 
reform ‘of the spiritual and worldly estates’ (geistlichs und weltlichs stats)? 

The renewal of each estate, to note a further framing point, was inseparable 
from the calls to conversion that echoed everywhere in the decades around 
1400.!8 The Lollards in England denounced the ‘sects’ and ‘private religions’ of 
hypocritical clergy, friars, and monks (themselves supposedly converted), and 
called for ‘true’ Christians to return to pure faith and practice. Geert Groote 
(d. 1384), similarly, turned from the vanities of the schools, founded a commu- 
nity for devout women, and preached repentance in the market towns of the 
Low Countries. Around the same time, and in the same mood, Matthias of Janov 
(d. 1393) in Prague rejected the world and its customs. ‘The great, the famous, 
the learned, those clothed in every appearance of holiness and wisdom’, as Janov 
called them, ‘the infinite multitude who live well, wisely, and even devoutly, in 
peace and softness’, held a certain attraction? But Matthias turned away from 
them, as Hus and his followers soon did as well, with violent results. 

For the author of the Reformatio Sigismundi, too, turning and returning, 
reform and renewal, were all one and the same. ‘Oh dear Christians’, he wrote, 
‘allow yourself to turn to your hearts...let us convert!?? Yet too few heeded the 
call, and again the author crystalized the tensions in a vivid anecdote: Christian 
princes at the Council of Basel, as the story went, had sought to persuade a 
Turkish delegation to convert to Christianity and be baptized. The Turkish 
spokesman conceded that he knew the Christian message well. But he also 
knew how miserably Christians had failed to heed it. ‘If you would convert and 
obey your own law’, he concluded wryly, ‘you would win us'?! 


16 Jill Mann, Chaucer and Medieval Estates Satire: The Literature of Social Classes and the 
General Prologue to the Canterbury Tales (Cambridge: 1973); Penn Szittya, The Antifraternal 
Tradition in Medieval Literature (Princeton: 1986). 

17 Koller (ed.), Reformation Kaiser Siegmunds, 56. 

18 An essential treatment of the theme is John Van Engen, “Conversion and Conformity in 
the Early Fifteenth Century,’ in Conversion: Old Worlds and New, eds. Kenneth Mills and 
Anthony Grafton (Rochester, N.Y.: 2003), 30-65. 

19 Howard Kaminsky, A History of the Hussite Revolution (Berkeley: 1967), 17, and chapter 1 
generally. 

20 Koller (ed.), Reformation Kaiser Siegmunds, 86: “O lieben christen, lassent euch zü hertzen 
geen, bedencke yedermann, was unns got vertreyt, dem wir alle tag so groflich widerig 
zein; wir bekerun unns! Es ist zeyt und raten es auch! Wan bekerten wir unns, alle werlt dye 
kert unns nach.” See also Lothar Graf zu Dhona, Reformatio Sigismundi (n. 9 above), 31. 

21 Koller (ed.), Reformation Kaiser Siegmunds, 86: "Wann yr euch bekertent und ewer recht 
hieltent, so hettent yr unns gewónen." 
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The Turk’s quip about conversion signals a final framing point: the way in 
which calls to conversio and reformatio of each status often took shape as a 
matter of law.22 For the author of the Reformatio Sigismundi, a return to justice, 
peace, and the common good, for each estate and for Christendom as a whole, 
was to be found in a return to the good, old laws of the Empire and of the 
Church, whose statutes were the written embodiment of divine law. He called 
on princes and prelates alike to write down their ordinances and to spread 
them among the people. Moreover, he envisioned his ideal leader of reform as 
a priest-king who was learned in the law. He also offered specific proposals — 
fines against swearing; calls for freedom from church lordship; detailed pre- 
scriptions for the clothing of priests, doctors, and lawyers; regulations for 
wages and prices that protected the poor — all of which sought to restore a right 
moral and social order.?3 In similar ways, other contemporaries cast their 
visions of reform as a return to the social and moral order enshrined in good old 
laws - the ‘law of Christ, as the Lollards and others put it, for example, meaning 
Scripture and any number of ostensibly purified, authentic practices.7^ And a 
culture of law thrived everywhere, a culture driven by a ‘consumption of jus- 
tice’, as it has been called, whether in high politics or in the mundane, often 
brutal and petty warfare of countless local lawsuits.?5 By virtue of their exper- 
tise, lawyers therefore emerged as indispensable figures in the fight. They 
helped their clients bring an ocean of decrees, precedents, and customs to bear 
on the details of particular cases, their opinions increasingly recorded and cir- 
culated in a flood of new consultations (consilia). In a parallel way, as preach- 
ers and theologians composed their sermons and treatises, the legal shaded 
over into the moral and spiritual and back again. At the same intersection of 
the legal, moral, and social were countless sumptuary laws in the cities and 
towns. Amid new horizons of consumption and display, princes and city coun- 
cils sought to bind society's estates — nobility, merchants, farmers, and clergy — 
back to the manner of life that tradition had held fitting for each. 

Public discourses of reform in a society of estates, and public calls to convert 
and to return to the strictures of law and religion, were both crucial contexts 


22 On these matters in general, see John Van Engen, “Multiple Options: The World of the 
Fifteenth-Century Church," Church History 77 (2008): 257-84, and on the theme of law 
especially 272-75. 

23 Koller (ed.), Reformation Kaiser Siegmunds, 238 ff. 

24 Van Engen, "Multiple Options,” 272-73, and Idem, "Conversion and Conformity,” 48-49. 

25 Daniel Lord Smail, The Consumption of Justice: Emotions, Publicity, and Legal Culture in 
Marseille, 1264—1423 (Ithaca: 2003), especially the Introduction. See also James Brundage, 
The Medieval Origins of the Legal Profession (Chicago: 2008), especially chapter 8. 
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for the emergence of new discourses of Observant reform around 1400. Along 
with the clergy and the nobility, the women and men who counted themselves 
as members of the ‘religious estate’ (status religiosorum) had for centuries 
found themselves at the pinnacle of most models of church and society. But by 
1400, that position seemed contested on every side, in ways that reflected all of 
the dynamics of conversion and law traced here. On the one hand religious 
women and men had (supposedly) turned from the world, and solemnly pro- 
fessed to uphold Christianity’s highest ideals. Yet it was obvious to all how 
many had failed to live up to their profession. The world, it seemed, was full of 
lay converts who had returned to law and discipline, while those at the pinna- 
cle of the spiritual estate still seemed most in need of conversion, most in need 
of law and order. The remainder of this essay explores how Observant dis- 
courses of reform took shape as a response to that irony. 


Reforming the Status Religiosorum 


Fifteenth-century calls for renewed observance were bewilderingly diverse: the 
hermit’s call to return to the desert; the monk’s call to return to solitude and 
contemplation; the mendicant's call to return to a vita mixta of contemplation 
and pastoral care. In countless ways and settings, each order, congregation, and 
house sought renewal and a return to firm foundations. There can be no hope 
of capturing all of that diversity here. But the story can be framed in a way that 
highlights certain common theological, legal, and institutional elements. It can 
also be framed in a way that renders more visible how Observant reform 
reflected, in both principle and practice, a distinct fifteenth-century climate. 
In many ways the Observant story reflected a shared and layered past, one 
that looked back to the religious movements of the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries. The Cistercians and other reformers of that era had rejected inherited cus- 
toms, and emphasized the inner spiritual life with unprecedented vigor. The 
mendicant challenge had also erupted on the scene, with friars advocating a 
mixed life of contemplation and action, an apostolic mission in but not of the 
world. Older monastic vows of stability, obedience, and conversion thus seemed 
outdated, and social theorists (reflecting wider social thought about status) 
began to speak more generally of an ‘estate of the perfect’ (status perfectionis) 
defined by the ‘three essentials’ of religious life — vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience.26 Among the leading theoreticians of the new model was Thomas 


26 _ For general context, see Giles Constable's The Reformation of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge: 
1996) and Three Studies in Medieval Religious and Social Thought (Cambridge: 1995). 
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Aquinas. Faced with monks who saw spiritual perfection in the cloister, and with 
secular clergy who resented mendicant encroachment into the realm of preach- 
ing and pastoral care, Aquinas sought a new way. He drew a distinction between 
the ‘precepts’ (praecepta) of the Old Testament, enjoined on all Christians, and 
the evangelical ‘counsels’ (consilia) of poverty, chastity, and obedience. The 
counsels, he argued, were the best means to charity, and all who bound them- 
selves by solemn vows to pursue charity merited a place in the ‘estate of the 
perfect? These arguments soon won the day, along with other popular treatises 
on the ‘three essentials’, the status perfectionis, and progress in spiritual life (most 
famously those written by Humbert of Romans and David of Augsburg).?8 

In ways that paralleled developments among the theologians, church law- 
yers, too, came to think about and to attempt to govern religious life as a dis- 
tinct status in Christian society. The decrees of the popes and councils, made 
available in Gregory 1x's Decretals and subsequent collections under the title 
De statu monachorum, now intervened in what had been the local rights and 
affairs of the monastic orders, for example, along with later attempts at com- 
prehensive reforming legislation — consider Benedict x1r's Fulgens sicut stella 
of 1335 for his fellow Cistercians, and his Summi Magistri of 1336 for the black 
monks, as well as other decrees on particular issues (such as Boniface viis 
Periculoso for the enclosure of religious women).?? From the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the chapters of the Cluniacs, Cistercians, and the mendicant orders also 
continually issued statutes and launched visitations that sought to regulate the 
tension between reforming ideals and local circumstance.8° 


27 The position is outlined to its fullest extent in Summa theologiae 11-11, 183-88. For the 
fullest modern discussion, see Ulrich Horst, Evangelische Armut und Kirche: Thomas von 
Aquin und die Armutskontroversen des 13. und beginnenden 14. Jahrhunderts (Berlin: 1992), 
especially chapter 3. See also the lucid summary in John Van Engen, Sisters and Brothers 
of the Common Life: The Devotio Moderna and the World of the Later Middle Ages 
(Philadelphia: 2008), 240-50. 

28 Humbert of Romans, Opera De vita regulari, ed. J.J. Berthier (Turin: 1956). On David of 
Augsburg, see Bert Roest, Franciscan Literature of Religious Instruction before the Council 
of Trent (Leiden: 2004), 209-12. 

29 X 3, 35 (De statu monachorum), in Emil Friedberg (ed.), Corpus iuris canonici, 2 Vols. 
(Union, Nj: 2000); Fulgens sicut stella in Bullarium Romanum 3 (Turin: 1858); Summi 
Magistri in Magnum Bullarium Romanum 4 (Turin: 1859), 348-89. For Periculoso, see 
Elizabeth M. Makowski, Canon Law and Cloistered Women: Periculoso and its 
Commentators, 1298-1545 (Washington, D.C.: 1997). 

30 Standard collections include Joseph Marie Canivez (ed.), Statuta capitulorum generalium 
ordinis Cisterciensis ab anno m6 ad annum 1786, 8 Vols. (Louvain: 1933); Benedikt Reichert 
and Andreas Frühwirth (eds.), Acta capitulorum generalium Ordinis Praedicatorum, 
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Scholars have rightly read the trends outlined here — emphasis on the ‘three 
essentials’, and the emergence of a religious estate, with all of its constitutional 
governance, laws and statutes — as the advancement of an ideal inherited from 
the twelfth century, and as an institutionalizing, reforming moment that looks 
forward to modernity?! But it is also important to read the orders’ reforming 
and institutionalizing aspirations in tension with the countervailing forces of 
custom and dispensation. Gratian, Aquinas, and a host of other authorities 
made clear that good custom, long-practiced and approved by legitimate 
authority, took on the force of law. They knew it well from their own experi- 
ence as religious, as enshrined in monastic Consuetudines and other texts, and 
as lived out in the unwritten traditions of their own households.?? Just as pow- 
erful was the authority and discretion of abbots, priors, and other superiors, 
who allowed for reasonable dispensation from the rigors of religious life 
according to circumstance.?? For all of the ‘modern’ statutory legislation across 
the orders, for all the work of general and provincial chapters and their visita- 
tions, good custom and the power of local superiors still mattered. They 
remained a constant force, conditioning the daily life of the vita religiosa in 
ways that are often as difficult to discern as they are to overestimate. 


gVols.(Rome: 1898-1900). Forvisitations, see Jorg Oberste, Visitationund Ordensorganisation: 
Formen sozialer Normierung, Kontrolle und Kommunikation bei Cisterziensern, Prümon- 
stratensern und Cluniazensern, 12. — frühes 14. Jahrhundert (Münster: 1996) and Die 
Dokumente der klósterlichen Visitationen (Turnhout: 1999). See also Jan Ballweg, Konziliare 
oder püpstliche Ordensreform: Benedikt xi. und die Reformdiskussion im frühen 14. 
Jahrhundert (Tübingen: 2001). 

31 Among many standard works: Petrus Becker, “Benediktinische Reformbewegungen im 
Spátmittelalter. Ansátze, Entwicklungen, Auswirkungen," in Untersuchungen zu Kloster 
und Stift, ed. Josef Fleckenstein (Góttingen: 1980), 167-87; Bernhard Schimmelpfennig, 
"Zisterzienserideal und Kirchenreform: Benedikt x11 (1334—42) als Reformpapst,’ Zisterzienser- 
Studien 3 (1976): 1-43 and "Das Papstum und die Reform des Zisterzienserordens im späten 
Mittelalter" in Reformbemühungen und Observanzbestrebungen im Spdtmittelalterlichen 
Ordenswesen, ed. Kaspar Elm (Berlin: 1989), 399-410. See more recently Gert Melville (ed.), 
Institutionen und Geschichte (Cologne: 1992); Gert Melville and Jórg Oberste (eds.), Die 
Bettelorden im Aufbau: Beitráge zu Institutionalisierungsprozessen im Mittelalterlichen 
Religiosentum (Münster: 1999). 

32 John Gilissen, La Coáütume (Turnhout: 1982); Kassius Hallinger, "Consuetudo. Begriff, Formen, 
Forschungsgeschichte, Inhalt," in Untersuchungen, ed. Fleckenstein (n. 31), 140-66. 

33 Giles Constable, “The Authority of Superiors in Religious Communities,” in La notion 
dautorité au Moyen Age: Islam, Byzance, Occident. (Colloques Internationaux de la Napoule. 
Session de 23-26 octobre 1978), eds. George Makdisi, Dominique Sourdel, and Janine 
Sourdel-Thomine (Paris: 1982), 189-210. 
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Rule and statute, custom and discretion, were held in tension down to 1400, 
but provided a balanced equilibrium that sustained religious orders and 
houses through all of the ravages and changes of the fourteenth century. As 
cash and contract increasingly shaped Christendom’s late medieval economies 
temporal and spiritual (a trend in evidence from even before 1300), custom and 
dispensation quietly allowed endowed cash stipends to supplement and even- 
tually supplant household provision in kind.?^ As late medieval European 
elites increasingly embraced a culture of domestic intimacy, monks, nuns, and 
friars, too, lamented but eventually tolerated private cells and apartments. 
Similarly across a range of issues, from the oblation of youth to the eating of 
meat among monks to the relaxation of enclosure for women, custom and dis- 
pensation allowed for adaptation to local circumstance. And in the interstices, 
daily life fostered all kinds of human responses, from zealotry for the rules to 
selfish rationalization and open hostility, with passivity and indifference in 
between. Consider friar Johannes Nider's opponents, who argued that reform 
smacked of novelty and schism, that it cut against good custom and reasonable 
dispensation, that it was beneath the dignity of the nobility, and that the ‘mod- 
ern complexion’ of most ordinary folk made reform too harsh a proposition.?5 
Scholars long cited the familiar litany of fourteenth century disasters, and the 
Black Death in particular, as the primary cause of a general decline in religious 
life. And while it is important not to dismiss the impact of the troubles of the 
day, it is just as crucial to give full expression to the dynamism, the durability, 
and the possibilities for religious life prior to the advent of the Observants. 

Modern accounts of Observant reform as it emerged from this longer past 
often focus, rightly enough, on a variety of returns to rule and statute, to found- 
ing traditions of spirituality reaching back to the age of Bernard and Francis. 
But it is important to balance this approach with the ways in which Observant 
reform, across the orders, reflected a distinct, and shared, fifteenth-century 
moment. Several points merit brief attention in this regard. 

Discourses of Observant reform are often cast as an internal conversation, 
each call to reform encapsulated within its own order. But it is important to 
place those calls to reform in wider contexts. They were advanced in an era 
when the very concept of religious vows, and the very principle of a distinct 
status religiosorum, was under attack. In an age that placed unprecedented 
emphasis on the will and the inner life, on calls to conversion, on appropriation 


34 For these considerations, see James Mixson, Poverty’s Proprietors: Ownership and Mortal 
Sin at the Origins of the Observant Movement (Leiden: 2009), chapters 1 and 2. 

35 The arguments (and others) outlined in the prologue to Nider's De reformatione religioso- 
rum, these in particular are rehearsed in I. 5, 7, 9, u and 13. 
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of Christianity’s ideals, and on so much creative experiment and engagement in 
the ranks of the laity, a more fundamental question came to the fore: what then 
was the use of religious vows at all? The years stretching from the Great Schism 
to the end of the Council of Basel witnessed sustained debate around that ques- 
tion. The nature of vows, the obligations they entailed, the merits and privileges 
they conferred, whether it could be possible to live a fully meritorious ‘religious 
life’ without vows — all became the subject of a series of distinct but analogous 
exchanges, many of them heated.36 In the 1370s, Wyclif struck at the founda- 
tions of inherited teaching on the status perfectionis. He attacked the men and 
women who had embraced religious life under vows as adherents of what he 
called ‘private religions’ and ‘sects’. He pointed to the manifest scandal of their 
way of life — especially to their wealthy landed endowments, labeling them ‘pos- 
sessioners’ who had made a mockery of their vow of poverty. Against their coun- 
terfeit pursuit of perfection under vows, he upheld the humble embrace of the 
devout life among the laity in the world beyond the cloister, all of them subject 
to the law of the gospels. Soon after, Salutati defended religious observance and 
its vows in the traditional way, as a fully meritorious sacrifice, in his De seculo et 
religione (c. 1382).3” Gerson, too, began in the early 1390s what would be years of 
occasional reflections on the same issues, emphasizing that vows were merely a 
means toward the ultimate end of a charity embodied in desire and act, not in 
status and vows.?? Writing around 1441 (just as Bernardino was reflecting on 
religious life in the treatise noted above), Valla's De professione religiosorum 
launched another attack.?? All who lived out Christianity's ideals and obliga- 
tions strictly and devoutly, he argued, were to be thought of as ‘religious’ — and 
many, Valla pointed out sharply, lived better without vows in any case.^? Related 


36 Van Engen, Sisters and Brothers, especially chapter seven. See also Pietro Delcorno's con- 
tribution in this volume. 

37 See Chares Trinkaus, "Humanist Treatises on the Status of the Religious: Petrarch, 
Salutati, Valla,” Studies in the Renaissance n (1964): 7-45 and In Our Image and Likeness. 
Humanity and Divinity in Italian Humanist Thought (Chicago: 1970), 651-82; Van Engen, 
Sisters and Brothers, 248—9 and n. 48. 

38  Gerson's treatises are available in the standard edition by Glorieux: De consiliis evangelicis 
et statu perfectionis (11, 10-26) and De perfectione cordis (vu, 16-33). For context, see 
Brian Patrick McGuire, Jean Gerson and the Last Medieval Reformation (University Park, 
PA: 2005) and Van Engen, Sisters and Brothers, 246—48. 

39 Valla, De professione religiosorum, ed. Mariarosa Cortesi (Padua: 1986); P. Gilli, “Les formes de 
l'anticlericalisme humaniste: anti-monachisme, anti-fraternalisme ou anti-christianisme?,” 
in Humanisme et Église en Italie et en France méridionale: 15. siécle — milieu du 16. siécle, ed. 
P. Gilli (Rome: 2004), 63-95, here 83-85. See also the contribution of Delcorno below. 

40 Trinkaus, “Humanist Treatises,” 36. 
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to these debates, too, it must be noted, were arguments centered on those who 
seemed to live like religious, but who never took formal vows — the world of 
beguines and tertiaries, hermits and anchoresses, and so many others. 

In the context of these anxieties over professed religion, calls to reform the 
orders took shape in the broader contexts noted above. They took shape as a 
defense of vows, and as a call for conversion and return to the solemnly sworn 
obligations of the religious estate. They also took shape as a debate among pub- 
lic intellectuals, schoolmen who brought law and theology to bear on burning 
questions of public concern and daily practice by working through particular 
cases and offering solutions to particular problems. Figures like Gerson, Heinrich 
of Langenstein, Nikolaus of Dinkelsbühl, and others engaged reform of religious 
life, often cast as a return to the tria substantialia, as one of many pressing issues 
confronting church and society. Observant leaders, too, often had long experi- 
ence in the world before their profession, and at least some training in the 
schools. Consider the famous Giovanni of Capistrano, who was a renowned 
jurist before his entry into the Franciscan order, and who has been described as 
a ‘jurist in the pulpit’! Capistrano's contemporary Johann Wischler, too, though 
all but unknown, worked and wrote in a similar spirit, and from a similar posi- 
tion. Wischler brought his training as a theologian and canonist at the University 
of Heidelberg to bear on the practice of reform at Melk, where he long served as 
prior^? Some of our most meaningful encounters with Observant reform are 
found in the texts that these authors produced - a distinctly fifteenth-century 
thicket of unpublished sermons, treatises, disputed questions, and case law. 
Some works were general and programmatic, and similar in structure and mood 
to so many other calls for the conversion of Christendom’s estates: Bernardino's 
reflections on religious life in his Tractatus, Nider's De reformatione status ceno- 
bitici. In this spirit, already a generation before (in 1415) in Nuremberg, the fire- 
brand Augustinian Hermit Conrad Zenn composed his treatise De vita monastica, 
a lengthy broadside framed as a reflection on poverty, chastity, and obedience.43 


41 For Capistrano generally, see J. Hofer, Johannes Capistran. Ein Leben im Kampf um die 
Reform der Kirche, 2 Vols., 2nd Ed. (Rome-Heidelberg: 1964), and more recently the essays 
in Edith Pásztor and Lajos Pásztor (eds.), S. Giovanni da Capestrano nella chiesa e nella 
società del suo tempo: Atti del Convegno Storico Internazionale (Capestrano, 8-12 ottobre 
1986) (LAquila: 1989), especially here Diego Quaglioni, "Un giurista sul pulpito. Giovanni 
da Capestrano predicatore e canonista,” 125-39. 

42 Fora brief biography and overview of his works, almost all of which await further study, see 
Verfasserlexicon 4: 757—79. See also Mixson, Poverty’s Proprietors (n. 34 above), chapter 4. 

43 Hellmut Zschoch, Klosterreform und monastische Spiritualität im 15. Jahrhundert: Conrad 
von Zenn OESA (1460) und sein Liber de vita monastica (Tübingen: 1988). See also Mertens, 
"Monastische Reformbewegungen," 170 and Mixson, Poverty's Proprietors, chapter 3. 
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But many more works, indeed most, were painstakingly particular, focused 
on specific disputed questions and cases that centered on complex issues of 
practice. 

In most of these works the authors grounded their ideological framework 
not only in the rule or statutes of a particular order, or in purely spiritual reflec- 
tions (though these were never absent) on the vita religiosa. Rather, as public 
protagonists, and in an era consumed with law and cases, they returned to the 
statutes of the Church governing the religious estate generally, and especially 
to the papal decrees of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Again and 
again reformist authors sought to bind religious life back to those firm legal 
foundations. In the orbit of Constance, for example, widely read treatises 
attacking propertied monks, canons, and friars (the proprietarii — a telling par- 
allel to Wyclif's ‘possessioners’) took shape as case studies in the economic and 
moral complexities of a world of cash incomes and creature comforts, and 
used title 35 of the third book of Gregory 1x's Decretals (De statumonachorum)** 
as a touchstone. One of the most popular treatises was a consilium by the secu- 
lar jurist Job Vener, composed at the Council of Constance and circulated in 
dozens of copies across the region for decades. At Basel, Johannes Nider framed 
discussions over castitas among the Benedictines in a similar way, confronting 
the discipline of 'abstinence' from the eating of meat as a series of particular 
case studies.*5 In these works, and in countless others, reforming authors 
brought the decrees of Innocent m and other popes to bear on specific cases 
and questions of conscience within the monastic estate. Does the mere desire 
for money or a private room, apart from actual use or enjoyment, constitute a 
mortal sin? Where and under what conditions might monks be allowed to eat 
meat outside the common refectory? Beyond the particularities of each ques- 
tion and case, the authors were also fully aware of the broader legal and eccle- 
siological issues that their reflections raised. Can a household superior or a 
pope dispense with the requirements of a vow? What are the rights of a com- 
munity of monks oppressed by a tyrannous abbot? And as they answered the 
questions, it should be noted, the reformers' rhetoric, too, often reflected the 
sharpness of the era's wider public discourse. As contemporaries often recog- 
nized, and as even the authors themselves sometimes acknowledged, reform- 
ers attacked their opponents in ways that could be fierce and unsettling. Wyclif 
himself denounced propertied religious in terms that recalled denunciations 


44 See above, n.29. 
45 Michael Bailey, “Abstinence and Reform at the Council of Basel: Johannes Nider's De 
abstinencia esus carnium, Mediaeval Studies 59 (2009): 225-60. 
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of heresy.^9 A generation later, as Constance was in full swing, Conrad Zenn 
denounced the indulgence preachers of his order as 'arch-proprietors: Like an 
ill-formed statue that could not be remade, he thundered, unreformed religious 
might be killed, but they could not be changed It is important to stress that 
such sharpness of tone was often essential to Observant polemic. At every turn 
in the texts and manuscripts, acerbic screeds might be interwoven with more 
familiar and seemingly timeless spiritual calls to reform. 

A final marker of the distinct nature of Observant discourse concerns the 
reformers' keen awareness of the contested nature of their own positions. For 
all of their intransigent rhetoric, even the Observants had on occasion to 
acknowledge how murky the moral waters they explored could become. As 
they rehearsed questions of property, abstinence, obedience, and the rest, 
most authors were forced to confrontthe counterarguments head on. Johannes 
Nider revealingly devoted the entire first book of his De reformatione, as noted 
above, to refuting all of the most common arguments he had overheard against 
reform — arguments from good custom and dispensation chief among them. 
The Dominican Giovanni Dominici, too, had to refute a string of arguments — 
many of them cited from Aristotle and Aquinas — against the enjoyment of 
cash and other personal goods among the Dominicans and others.^? Similar 
refrains appeared in other treatises: Was not a superior's authority and discre- 
tion the best guard against excess, rather than an unrealistically harsh regime 
of rules and laws? How indeed could Christian charity allow so many countless 
women and men professed to the religious estate to live for so long (and so 
laudably!) in a state of damnation?*9 

The same distinctly fifteenth-century climates that forged Observant ideology 
also shaped the turn from principle to practice. Later chroniclers of reform told 
stories of great triumph — Johannes Busch vividly narrated his reforming victories 
on behalf of the Augustinian canons of Windesheim, for example, as did Johannes 
Meyer for the Dominicans.5° But behind such dramatized remembrances there 
were tangled local histories, astoundingly varied by order and circumstance. AII 
are in need of more study, but here it is enough to note briefly how they could be 
shaped by the broader world of the fifteenth century. Reform was conflict. 


46 He dismissed the “religiosiarchs” of his day, along with all of their useless, “crappy” (!) 
arguments, suggesting it would be better to purge the church of hypocritical "private reli- 
gions" than to try to reform them. Cited here from Van Engen, Sisters and Brothers, 246. 

47 Mixson, Poverty’s Proprietors, 105 and n. 38. 

48 Ibidem, 109-1, with further literature. 

49 Ibidem, 87. 

50  Seethe contribution by Alison More in this volume, with further literature. 
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It almost always met with resistance, and its contests became ever more complex — 
legally, politically, and morally — as they descended into the particulars of prac- 
tice. Moreover, the conflicts of reform were inseparable from its process — one 
that reflected a world of territorial and civic power, of law and cases, and of visita- 
tion and inquest.?! In Bavaria and Austria, for example, reformers backed by ter- 
ritorial power preached repentance and a return to rule and law, and then set to 
work uprooting resistance. One treatise creatively adapted the canonical process 
of inquest against criminal clerics to undermine the authority of abbots unsuited 
to reform.?? In Basel and Nuremberg, city councils were deeply involved in direct- 
ing the affairs of local convents toward Observant interests.53 At St. Omer, for 
example, the Franciscan guardian Jean Maquerel faced fierce resistance, and 
multiple reversals, before finding success.5* Future research will provide a more 
refined sense of these dynamics, but even the few case studies we have suggest 
the basic patterns of enforcement across the orders. Willing and supportive supe- 
riors, as well as frequent visitation, were essential for supporting the work of what 
was at first often a minority of local zealots. Bishops, city councils, and powerful 
secular lords also had their say, and without their support — as Nider, Busch, and 
other leaders reminded their readers — reform was almost always doomed. With 
it, however, success might come quickly.55 

After visitation and enforcement had finally established a new Observant 
enclave, still deeper challenges remained. Observance always had always to be 
anchored anew, and enforced and cultivated by cooperative superiors. Hence, 
the flood of new statutes, and the recovery of old ones, aimed at binding those 
professed to religious life to its core essentials in every detail. Consider the work 
of Giovanni of Capistrano, whose Declaratio on the Rule of St. Clare (1445) out- 
lines no fewer than 115 particular points of observance, expressed as essentially 
legal commands - praecepta. Most are formulaic and unsurprising, but they 


51 Manfred Schulze, Fürsten und Reformation. Geistliche Reformpolitik Weltlicher Fürsten vor der 
Reformation (Tübingen: 1991). Older but still instructive is Gerda Koller, Princeps in Ecclesia. 
Untersuchungen zur Kirchenpolitik Herzog Albrechts v. von Ósterreich (Vienna: 1964). 

52 Mixson, Poverty Proprietors, chapter four and especially 165-68. 

53 Bernhard Neidiger, Mendikanten zwischen Ordensideal und städtischer Realität: 
Untersuchungen zum wirtschaftlichen Verhalten der Bettelorden in Basel (Berlin: 1981); Paul 
Nyhus, "The Franciscan Observant Reform in Germany," in Reformbemühungen, ed. Elm 
(n. 31 above), 207-17, here 212-13. 

54 Duncan Nimmo, Reform and Division in the Medieval Franciscan Order: From Saint Francis 
to the Foundation of the Capuchins (Rome: 1987/2nd Ed. 1995), 532-37. 

55 Nider, De reformatione U1. 14. 

56 Donatus van Adrichem (ed.), Explicatio primae Regulae Sanctae Clarae, Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum 22 (1929), 336-57 and 512-28. 
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are interesting in their own right by virtue of the many circumstances they 
cover: the novitiate and profession, the election of an abbess, rules on enclo- 
sure, and food and clothing allowed for the infirm. Not long after, in the 1460s, 
Raudnitz canons in Bavaria and Austria outlined in similar detail the rigors of 
the ‘regular observance’ life they had embraced for a generation (one collection 
at the canonry of Indersdorf ran to some 130 mandates).5” Yet whatever the stat- 
ues, day-to-day household superiors still had to confront the age-old ambigui- 
ties of discernment and discretion, of individual cases and the sensitivities of 
conscience. Especially early on, aspiring Observants often found themselves in 
the minority. Some were freelance converts, living in enclaves with a few like- 
minded companions. Others were deliberately exported from reformed houses, 
and tasked with imposing a new regime. As they trained often unwilling sisters 
and brothers in the rigors of reformed observance, they were frequently subject 
to accusations of spiritual pride (singularitas). Even within their own ranks, 
moreover, those who embraced reform had to work through thorny cases of 
conscience. A number of surviving treatises provide occasional glimpses into 
the dilemmas. In one treatise to an anonymous nun, for example, the secular 
theologian Nikolaus of Dinkelsbühl worked through a particularly challenging 
case: a woman who, though herself willing to embrace reform, lived under an 
abbess who would have none of it.59 At Rechentshoven in Swabia (and else- 
where in Germany), Benedictine visitators confronted similarly hard cases: 
older women who had professed as young girls, and who now quite understand- 
ably resisted a harsh new regime; others, who stood willing to embrace the stric- 
tures of poverty and enclosure, but who found their way blocked by imperious 
abbesses and their patrons.5° In Italy in the same years, Giovanni of Capistrano 
himself had to move beyond the formulaic and legal language to the details of 
practice. At the end of his treatise on the Rule of St. Clare, he paused to rehearse 
a series of cases (dubia)9? in which the sisters expressed (in Italian) particular 
points of doubt, confusion, or scrupulosity. Had they sinned in allowing a suit- 
able novice to profess somewhat early? Were the women allowed, as they had 
long been, to eat occasionally with 'devout, virtuous and most honest laborers, 


57 Bayerische Haupstaatsarchiv München, Klosterliteralien Indersdorf 146; Ignaz Zibermayr, 
"Zur Geschichte der Raudnitzer Reform, Mitteilungen des Instituts für Osterreichische 
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or with other outsiders who had occasion to be in their community? Other 
questions turned on the details of the nuns’ habit, and their customary diet of 
milk and eggs. These passages lift the veil on what is all too often the legal and 
formulaic language of so many statutes. They suggest what must have gone on 
in so many different local communities as they were faced with reform: in an era 
consumed by cases, statutes, and the discernment of spirits, the daily life of 
Observance, too, was weighed out on the scales of conscience, and lived out in 
so many moral shades of grey. 

Given so much ambiguity, as the Observants themselves recognized, it was 
never enough to cite laws, enforce statutes, or render judgment on cases. 
Observance had also, and most fundamentally, to take root inwardly, through 
persuasion, education, and moral formation — here again reflecting another of 
the fifteenth century's most powerful cultural currents. The commitment began 
with new recruits and novices, but reformers of every age and condition could 
embrace it. The Franciscan tradition offers some of the best and most carefully 
studied examples: the work of David of Augsburg, for example, whose Formula 
novitiorum was popular across the ranks of the reformed orders, and works like 
Niccolò of Osimo's Declaratio super Regula Fratrum Minorum.9! In the same 
spirit, Thomas à Kempis, who by the 1420s was serving as novice master for the 
prospective canons of Mt. St. Agnes, compiled a series of pamphlets on the 
spiritual life, which were later known as the Imitation of Christ. The first pam- 
phlet, in particular, offered a call to conversion, with strong links to monastic 
discipline and spirituality.9? A similar embrace of strict observance for its spiri- 
tual challenges animates any number of other treatises, from the Augustinian 
Hermit Jordan of Quedlingburg's Meditations on the Passion of Christ, to best- 
sellers like Caterina Vigri’s Seven Weapons Necessary for Spiritual Struggle.82 
Giovanni of Capistrano, too, carefully balanced the rigors of a life according to 
detailed statutes with appeals to meditation on Christ's passion and scrutiny of 
conscience, to the devout work of uprooting vices and embracing virtues.84 

The Observant embrace of spiritual progress was inseparable from, and in 
different ways led back to, an embrace of law and statute, one that could 
become almost devotional in tone. For Capistrano, the law of the Church was 


61 Bert Roest, Franciscan Literature of Religious Instruction before the Council of Trent 
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the *winepress' of theology, as he put it, the juice pressed out from the fruit. He 
would not be without it ‘for a thousand worlds’, and cited canon and civil laws 
meticulously, and devoutly, in his treatises.9* Johannes Nider, too, expressed 
his own devotion to law and statute in the third book of his De reformatione, 
where he armed his fellow Observant readers with arguments for what he 
called the ‘fruits’ of reformed religious life.99 Nider likened the rigors of reli- 
gious life to the sacrificial offerings of Leviticus, and equated the rigors of life 
lived 'according to its statutes' to the bondage of the Passion. The same con- 
ceptual and spiritual link between statute and spiritual progress is at the heart 
of dozens of treatises on the 'vice of property, on abstinence from meat, and 
other matters of practice noted above. That same link, as some concluding 
remarks will suggest, animated Observant projects that sought to transform 
the world beyond the cloister as well. 


Religio, Observantia Regularis, and the Status Seculi 


The core concepts outlined here — conversion and return of the religious estate 
to its imagined pristine foundations, and to the discipline of strict religio — 
were inseparable from the Observants' project of reforming society as a whole. 
By way of conclusion, then, it is worth having a brief look at that wider world, 
to consider how reformist ideas about observance both resisted and reflected a 
fifteenth-century culture of religious energy and experiment, tradition and 
obligation. Many of the themes addressed here will be taken up at more length 
and in greater depth in other essays in this volume. But a preliminary consid- 
eration will highlight how Observants thought often, and carefully, about those 
who lived beyond the ranks of the orders, and how they did so in ways that 
enrich our understanding of late medieval religion generally. 

Perhaps of most immediate interest for Observant reformers was how often 
they encountered women and men who sought in a variety of ways to embrace 
a religious life beyond the bounds of religious rules, a vita regularis sine regula. 
The story is well enough known. From the thirteenth century, a variety of groups 
sought to appropriate for themselves all that they found attractive and empow- 
ering about the vita religiosa — an austere common life, and the disciplines of 


65 X Hofer Johannes Capistran, 1: 92: "Certe, qui habent curam animarum, deberent bene scire 
Decretum et Decretales, quia est quasi torcular sacre theologie et succus expressus... 
postea, cum vidi theologiam, ego noluisem corpus iuris pro mille caruisse mundis, qua 
bene confert sacre theologie." 

66 Nider, De reformatione 11. 8. 
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ritual prayer, labor, and study — without taking formal or solemn vows. Historians 
have crafted various rubrics to account for the phenomenon: Kaspar Elm 
described these women and men as 'semi-religious, while Erik Saak has 
described their emergence as a process of ‘religionization’ — the ‘formation, 
cohesion and expansion’ of what he calls ‘micro-religions’ formal religious asso- 
ciations like beguines, tertiaries, and others, each ‘with their own distinct reli- 
gious culture.’ For the Observants, and indeed for professed religious of all 
stripes, the challenge was how to negotiate a world increasingly driven to appro- 
priate and live out their ideals. 

Some reacted sharply against all of the innovations. In June 1405, for exam- 
ple, the Dominican Johannes Mulberg vigorously defended the religious estate 
against the beguines in Basel, who had been condemned as illegal beggars.88 
Rejecting the arguments for their legitimacy (crafted by the Franciscans, 
among others), Mulberg denounced the women's way of life as a sham and a 
scandal. Though they sought spiritual perfection (in the name of the 'poverty 
of spirit’ — an explosive phrase often linked with heresy), they had done so 
without the strictures of formal vows. Their way of life was thus considered 
illegitimate. Mulberg wrote and campaigned successfully enough against the 
beguines and beghards of Basel that they were shut down by 1411. A few years 
later, in 1414, the Dominican Matthaeus Grabow wrote a treatise (Libellus) in 
which he worked diligently to defend the status perfectionis against its chal- 
lengers, both Franciscan Tertiaries and the New Devout.59 As Grabow saw it, 
these women and men lived in mortal sin because they challenged the natural 
order of a society of estates. Lay people were to breed and to work, he argued, 
leaving the religious to observe their vows and carry out their duties of teach- 
ing, preaching, and pastoral care. To live in between, to feign true religious life 
without vows, was a sham. Grabow's work was intercepted by the Devout, how- 
ever, who challenged him and had him hauled before the Council of Constance, 
where the debate was aired on all sides. There, Jean Gerson himself weighed in, 
taking up the theme he had first engaged in the 1390s. His arguments against 


67 Kaspar Elm, "Vita regularis sine regula’: Bedeutung, Rechtsstellung und Selbstverstándnis 
des mittelalterlichen und frühneuzeitlichen Semireligiosentums, in Hdresie und 
Vorzeitige Reformation im Spätmittelalter, ed. František Šmahel (Munich: 1998), 239-73; 
Eric Saak, High Way to Heaven: The Augustinian Platform Between Reform and Reformation, 
1292-1524 (Leiden: 2002), especially 722—35. 

68 Sabine von Heusinger, Johannes Mulberg op (T1414). Ein Leben im Spannungsfeld von 
Dominikanerobservanz und Beginenstreit (Berlin: 1999). See also Alison More's contribu- 
tion in this volume. 

69 Fora detailed explication of text, and a discussion of context, see Van Engen, Sisters and 
Brothers, 213-18. 
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Grabow won the day - the friar and his Libellus were banned by May 1419, and 
he seems to have died in prison soon after. But the question remained open for 
years to come. In 1423 Gerson again emphasized that will and intention, and 
‘perfection of the heart’, trumped vows and status. All baptized Christians were 
invited to live chastely, to live in poverty of spirit, and to live a life of obedience 
to the Church and to their ‘abbot Christ’. This was the essence of the religio 
Christiana and of life in the status perfectionis."? 

Observant religious reformers were often sympathetic to laity who sought to 
appropriate religious life’s ideals. But here too they had to strike a delicate bal- 
ance. On the one hand, they were in a position to affirm and cultivate the 
impulses of so many devout laity living in the world. On the other hand, they 
had to work to guard against so much energetic encroachment on what they 
perceived as their own privileged status as solemnly professed religious. 
Aggravating the challenges, as Van Engen has noted, was the awkwardness of 
their received tradition. Church law posed sharp dichotomies: a choice 
between professed religious life and the world, between the formal vows of the 
status religionis and the freedom of the status seculi. Observants thus found 
themselves reaching out to these ‘laypeople living as religious in the world"?! 
The phrase was Nider's, employed in a treatise (De secularium religionibus) 
that sought to describe the experiments he saw in his own German lands. 
Nider described eight different ways of life. He looked on these women and 
men sympathetically, but he also vigorously defended the merits and privi- 
leges of those who were solemnly professed (the case articulated most clearly 
in the final book of his De reformatione status coenobitici). Other reformers 
worked similarly to find a middle ground, whether through theological and 
legal treatises or in creating fictive histories that linked the laity to the imag- 
ined past of the orders: Capistrano for the Franciscan Third Order, for example, 
and many other authors for the Dominicans and Augustinian Hermits.” 

Observants looked out with less ambivalence on the world beyond these cir- 
cles of devout laity. There they confronted the status seculi in all of its pompous 
glory, its excess and ignorance. The task for these ‘zealots of souls’? was to save 
those ensnared by so many spiritual dangers. To that end they called for repen- 
tance, sought to shape and to educate, to compel and persuade, and ultimately 


70 Ibidem, 248 (noting the parallel with Wyclif). 

71 John Van Engen, “Friar Johannes Nyder on Laypeople Living as Religious in the World,” in 
Vita Religiosa im Mittelalter: Festschrift für Kaspar Elm zum 70. Geburtstag, eds. Franz 
Felten and Nikolas Jaspert (Berlin: 1999), 583—615. 

72 As Alison More's contribution details below. 

73 For this concept among Observant authors see the contribution of Anne Huijbers below. 
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to bind the daily life of the ordinary Christian back to the rigors of a life of disci- 
pline and devotion. Again, the context is known well enough in its general out- 
line.” Its oldest origins reached back to the Gregorian papacy and to the age of 
Lateran Iv, but churchmen had refined and applied its aims with unprecedented 
intensity in the later middle ages. Through an increasingly elaborate and refined 
legal and theological regime, clergy sought to bind the laity to their own set of 
obligations — in short, to make of the individual Christian ‘a religiosus, an ideally 
obedient and faithful member of the universal Christian community of the 
Church, supervised by God’.> With pope, bishops, and priests as their leaders, 
faithful and baptized Christians found themselves members of the ‘transcen- 
dent “monastery” of the universal church)?6 with its own set of rules aimed at 
cultivating obedience and orthodoxy. Within that regime, church prelates, 
priests, and lawyers governed soul and body across a spectrum of matters, prac- 
tical and temporal, pastoral and legal. As subjects of that regime, ordinary folk 
lived their lives both within and across the boundaries of orthodoxy. And in that 
setting, the culture of penance so characteristic of the later middle ages was 
seen as an extension of monastic disciplina to the wider world: a culture of 
‘observation of oneself and others, correction, cultivating the will to obey.” 

In this spirit of discipline and observance, Observant preachers and authors 
worked vigorously to govern the lay religious life of their day. Again, the themes 
will be taken up in more detail elsewhere in this volume, but several of the 
most important inflections of that impulse merit brief mention here as a func- 
tion of Observant thought. Perhaps most visibly and famously, Observant friars 
sought to govern and to educate, to bind and to inspire the laity through their 
grand sermons. Bernardino offers only one of the best and most illustrative of 
countless similar examples. In his tractatus on the ‘Christian religion’, he 
offered a series of reflections on what he called religiositates."? Under that 


74 A compelling general account in Christine Caldwell Ames, Righteous Persecution: 
Inquisition, Dominicans, and Christianity in the Middle Ages (Philadelphia: 2008), chapter 
four, and especially 137-47. See also André Vauchez, who (following Harnack) described 
the project as the ‘monasticization’ of laity: The Laity in the Middle Ages: Religious Beliefs 
and Devotional Practices, ed. Daniel Bornstein and trans. Margery J. Schneider (Notre 
Dame: 1993), here 72 and n. 93. 

75 Ames, Righteous Persecution, 141. 

76 Ibidem, 143. 

77 Ibidem, 144 (following Asad, Genealogies of Religion). 

78  Quadragesimale de Christiana Religione. The religiositates are structured as a series of ‘octaves’: 


XVII-XXIV (204-307) XXV-XXXII (308-99), XXXIII-XL (400-532), and so on. Bernardino 
announces the discussion at the opening of the sermon that begins each cycle, e.g. Xvi (204): 
"Propterea, ad ferventius inflammandum corda, alias octo religiositates addamus." 
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somewhat uncommon rubric,”? the friar surveyed an impressive range of 
estates across all of Christian society. In each, he focused keenly on the particu- 
lar sins that held each in bondage. Here were all the familiar themes of so many 
Observant sermons, all of them cast, notably, as counterfeit religion, or ‘religi- 
osities: Bernardino denounced ‘bad customs’ and superstitions (religiositas 
consuetudinalis); he called for factions to turn from their feuds (religiositas 
unionis) and renounce their love of heraldry and insignia (religiositas consig- 
nationis); and he denounced the sins of blasphemy and oaths (religiositas blas- 
phemata, peierata), dice and gaming (religiositas lapidata), worldly vanity, 
pomp, and curiosity (religiositas ostentata, deformata). Lisa Jardine and others 
have pointed to a sumptuous world of goods, and its pride of display, as a hall- 
mark of the Renaissance and of early modernity.8° But equally characteristic 
of the age was the Observants’ bold inversion of their world’s culture of owner- 
ship. As Bernardino never failed to point out, all of it was inspired by the devil 
and his demons. The only true security was to flee, and to take refuge in the 
safety of strict religio. His sermons’ calls to repentance, in turn, inspired many 
detailed codes of sumptuary law, most visibly in the Italian cities, though else- 
where as well, all of them informed in various ways by attempts to bind each 
status to its appropriate mode of display?! In the same sermons and statutory 
regimes, Observant leaders also infamously targeted the Jews. In part they did 
so as heirs of a long-term trend, and they were not alone. It can be difficult to 
disentangle Observant interests in crafting the laws from the secular authori- 
ties that backed them. But few embraced such projects of moral legislation 
more fully than the Observants, who were most often their chief architects. 
The Observants were also the leading architects of the era's most engaged 
and vigorous efforts at catechesis and moral formation. In a way parallel to 
developments within the ranks of the orders themselves, the binding letter of 
the law was inseparable from its obverse, a sustained cultivation of the spirit of 
repentance and a willing embrace of proper observance of all that was expected 
of the laity. As Pietro Delcorno outlines so well in this volume, the project of 
education and moral formation cut across the orders, intersected with 


79 For context, see Peter Biller, “Words and the Medieval Notion of Religion," Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History 36 (1985): 351-69. 

80o Lisa Jardine, Worldly Goods: A New History of the Renaissance (New York: 1998). 

81 For general context, see Maria Giuseppina Muzzarelli, "Contra mundanas vanitates et 
pompas. Aspetti della lotta contro i lusso nell'italia del xv secolo,” Rivista di storia della 
chiesa in Italia 40 (1986): 371-90, and Maria Giuseppina Muzzarelli and Antonella 
Campanini (eds.), Disciplinare il lusso: la legislazione suntuaria in Italia e in Europa tra 
Medioevo ed età moderna (Carocci: 2003). See also Catherine Kovesi Killerby, Sumptuary 
Law in Italy 1200—1500 (Oxford: 2002). 
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contemporary humanist currents, and inspired much innovation. Even the 
bonfires of the vanities were meant not only to burn physical objects of pride 
and luxury, but to burn into the memories of the audience (and especially chil- 
dren!) the moral drama of turning from the vibrant material culture of the day. 
A variety of other means helped reformers meet the same end: vernacular trea- 
tises and letters of instruction, images (Bernardino’s Holy Name) and paintings, 
processions, and even theater.” All of this was meant to save souls by returning 
clergy and laity back to their obligations, and by deepening their commitment 
to and understanding of the lay Christian life. 

Like its counterpart in the Observant cloister, the project that sought to dis- 
cipline and reform the lay world inspired resistance, and faced competition 
from the beginning. Writing around 1405, Giovanni Dominici denounced not 
only the love of pagan poetry among secular scholars and the mindless vanity 
of the natural philosophers in the schools, but also the world of demonic influ- 
ence that such study unleashed. He also denounced casting lots, summoning 
spirits, and all sorts of other superstitious ‘observances’, as he called them, that 
demons had inspired among both the learned and the simple.83 Here an 
Observant friar confronted the shadowy culture of folk medicine and natural 
magic, of divination and local religious custom that scholars long called ‘popu- 
lar religion'84 Observant reformers attacked it all as superstition, witchcraft, 
and heresy. Modern scholars, however, are now careful not to take the reform- 
ers quite at their word, and are more careful to appreciate the vibrancy and 
vitality of a religious culture that clergy and laity alike presumed and under- 
stood, one that resisted the long-term catechetical projects of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

Over time those projects won out, but never fully. The old ways remained, 
and continually reasserted themselves more vigorously than reformers 
(whether Observant or later Protestant and Tridentine Catholic) might have 
liked. Deep into the early modern era, a kaleidoscope of alternative 


82 SeeDelcornoin this volume. 

83 E. Hundt (ed.), Iohannis Dominici Lucula Noctis (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1940), 426-27. See also James Mixson, “Giovanni Dominici’s Firefly 
Reconsidered,” in Christianity and Culture in the Middle Ages: A Volume in Honor of John 
Van Engen, eds. D. Mengel and L. Wolverton (Notre Dame: 2014), 387-418. 

84 See the many works of Michael Bailey on this theme, especially “A Late Medieval Crisis of 
Superstition?, Speculum 84 (2009): 631-61; "The Disenchantment of Magic: Spells, 
Charms, and Superstition in Early European Witchcraft Literature,’ The American 
Historical Review 11 (2006): 383-404, and Battling Demons. Witchcraft, Heresy and Reform 
in the Later Middle Ages (University Park, PA: 2003). See also Bailey's essay “Reformers on 
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‘observances’ continued to offer vital options. As Bert Roest suggests in this 
volume, sixteenth century churchmen shaped by overseas missionary projects 
turned sharply against the unlettered, uncultured ‘savages’ of a European 
countryside never quite fully reached by the catechetical projects of the previ- 
ous centuries.85 For those distant heirs of the early Observants, early modern 
Europe was a semi-pagan land that cried out for missionaries. That view, in 
turn, had its own long afterlife. It eventually proved irresistible to modern 
scholars, who sought to dispel the notion of the Christian middle ages as an 
‘Age of Faith. The historiographical consequences of that view have echoed 
almost to our own day.86 


85 Seetheessay by Bert Roest in this volume. 
86 John Van Engen, “The Christian Middle Ages as an Historiographical Problem," The 
American Historical Review 91 (1986): 519-52, especially 521-22. 


CHAPTER 3 

Dynamics of Regulation, Innovation, and Invention 
Alison More 
Introduction 


Until recently, the words ‘dynamic’ and ‘innovation’ were seldom associated 
with the period of Observant Reform (1370-1500). However, as recent work has 
made clear, this period was considerably more innovative than its treatment in 
much modern scholarship might suggest.! Observant reformers were concerned 
about restoring order to the Church and returning to an imaginary age of pris- 
tine ideals. While this primarily took place within religious orders, many reform- 
ers also endeavored to bring about the conversion or ‘Christianization’ of society 
as a whole. Reformers sought to achieve this goal not only through their fiery 
rhetoric, but also through providing education and pastoral guidance. When 
interacting with groups of non-monastic women, that guidance often took the 
form of constructing and imposing an identity that was compatible with tradi- 
tional forms of monastic life. Under Observant care, these groups of women 
found themselves subject to a process of institutionalization that directed them 
towards something that closely resembled traditional religious life. 

This process resulted in the growth of a new type of tertiary order, which 
both reflected Observant ideals and provided an answer to the longstanding 
problem of providing supervision and spiritual care for non-monastic groups. 
However, instead of acknowledging the novelty of the new orders, reformers 
often worked with the women involved to create a fictive history that showed 


1 Bert Roest, “Observant Reform in Religious Orders,” in The Cambridge History of Christianity, 
4: Christianity in Western Europe c.1100—c. 1500, eds. Miri Rubin and Walter Simons (Cambridge: 
2009), 446-57. Cf. Kaspar Elm, “Reform- und Observanzbestrebungen im spatmittelalterli- 
chen Ordenswesen,” in Reformbemiihungen und Observanzbestrebungen im spdtmittelalterli- 
chen Ordenswesen, ed. Kaspar Elm (Berlin: 1989), 3-19; Bert Roest, “Was there a Crisis in 
Monasticism in the Late Middle Ages?,” in Cambridge Companion to Western Monasticism, 
eds. Alison Beach and Isabelle Cochelin (Cambridge: forthcoming); James D. Mixson, 
“Religious Life and Observant Reform in the Fifteenth Century,” History Compass 11:3 (2013): 
201-14; Idem, “Religious Life and Religious Orders,” in Routledge Handbook of Medieval 
Western Christianity, c. 1100-1530, ed. Robert N. Swanson (New York: forthcoming); Kathryne 
Beebe, “The Observant Reform in the Later Middle Ages,’ in The Oxford Handbook of Christian 
Monasticism, eds. Bernice M. Kaczynski and Thomas Sullivan (Oxford: forthcoming). 
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both medieval roots and a connection with a saintly founder. As this chapter 
will illustrate, Observant reformers used a consistent pattern of manipulating 
historical and hagiographic fragments to create fictive histories that demon- 
strated the longstanding association of penitents or other groups of non- 
monastic women with their orders. This enabled reformers to present the new 
orders as part of the original pristine past that they were endeavoring to (re)create. 


Spiritual Climate and Religious Innovation 


The changing spiritual climate of the thirteenth century had inspired both men 
and women to seek new ways of living a devout life without withdrawing to a 
monastery. While men could find expressions of the via media in the new mendi- 
cant orders, there was no such option available to women.’ Nevertheless, those 
women who were unable or unwilling to adopt a traditional religious life found 
additional ways of expressing the spiritual ideals of their time.* The movements 
that resulted from these efforts included anchorites, recluses, pious networks, and 
other penitential groups, most of which were referred to collectively in canonical 
sources and spiritual treatises as ‘beguines’5 As these groups had neither canoni- 
cal standing nor recognition as ecclesiastical persons, they were members of the 
laity in the eyes of the Church; however, their dedication to the spiritual life and, 
increasingly, their external signs of religious life, meant that it was difficult to 
regard such groups as wholly lay. Although such women have been referred to as 
semi- or quasi-religious, neither term indicates a definitive canonical category. 
The manner of living was new, and there was no rubric under which these women 


3 Herbert Grundmann, Religious Movements in the Middle Ages, trans. Steven Rowan (Notre 
Dame: 1995); André Vauchez, The Laity in the Middle Ages: Religious Beliefs and Devotional 
Practices, ed. Daniel Bornstein and trans. Margery Schneider (Notre Dame, IN: 1993). 

4 Brenda Bolton, "Mulieres Sanctae,” in Sanctity and Secularity: The Church and the World, ed. 
Derek Baker (Oxford: 1973), 77-95. 

5 Walter Simons, Cities of Ladies: Beguine Communities in the Medieval Low Countries 1200—1565 
(Philadelphia: 2001), 35-36. For problems of terminology, see Leta Bohringer, Jennifer 
Kolpakoff Deane and Hildo van Engen (eds.), Labels and Libels: Naming Beguines in Northern 
Medieval Europe (Turnhout: 2014). 

6 SeeKaspar Elm, "Vita regularis sine regula. Bedeutung, Rechtsstellung und Selbstverstándnis 
des Mittelalterlichen und Frühneuzeitlichen Semireligiosentums,” in Háresie und Vorzeitige 
Reformation im Spätmittelalter, ed. František Šmahel (Munich: 1998), 239-73. On the difficul- 
ties in categorization, see Elizabeth Makowski, Canon Law and Cloistered Women: Periculoso 
and its Commentators, 1298—1545 (Washington: 1997); Ronald J. Cox, A Study of the Juridic 
Status of Laymen in the Writing of Medieval Canonists (Washington: 1959), 26-38. 
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could be discussed. Not surprisingly, this often caused controversy: both for the 
women themselves and for those responsible for their cura. While there have 
been a number of excellent studies detailing the role of clerics or orders and the 
institutionalization of non-monastic religious women, the significant contribu- 
tions of the Observant Reform movement have yet to be explored." 

The creation of new expressions of religious devotion remained problem- 
atic throughout the later middle ages and early modern period. While the 
intentions of the women might have been entirely orthodox, the lack of per- 
manent vows or clerical supervision left them open to suspicions of heresy. 
Despite attempts to regulate groups of non-monastic women in the later thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, the controversy that surrounded them lasted 
well into and beyond the period of Observant Reform.? Penitents who were 
unofficially attached to mendicant orders were subject to increasing direction 
regarding their lifestyle? To minimize difficulties, men involved in spiritual 
cura became increasingly concerned with obtaining some form of official 
ecclesiastical status for those under their care.!° Those communities who did 
not adapt to the changing views of non-monastic religious life, however, faced 
increasing difficulty. In 131, the Council of Vienne condemned certain com- 
munities of ‘beguines’. Nevertheless, as the word ‘beguine’ was used to refer to 
any non-monastic community, this was often interpreted as a condemnation 
of any non-monastic house of women.! While a number of non-monastic 
communities of women chose to adopt a more traditionally monastic lifestyle 
in the first half of the fourteenth century, this cannot be seen as signaling 
either the end of this movement or of non-monastic religious life in general.!2 


7 Tamar Herzig, Savanorola' s Women: Visions and Reform in Renaissance Italy (Chicago: 2007). 
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However, the ways in which communities of non-monastic women were 
portrayed changed considerably during this period. In the thirteenth century, 
expressions of the via media had been praised as ‘new’ or dynamic,!3 but in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the emphasis shifted towards a return to 
ideals rather than innovation. To the Observants, this largely meant eluding 
the (often corrupt) canonical authority of their own day and returning to the 
original and ideal vision of their founder. As tradition seemed to replace the 
approval of ecclesiastical authority for justifying expressions of religious belief, 
diverse forms of religious life became increasingly common. Of course, new 
forms of life continued to appear, and irregular or semi-regular forms of reli- 
gious expression continued to play a role in society. Those who provided the 
cura for women or groups of women who adopted new or changing expres- 
sions of religious behavior (such as Catherine of Siena, Julian of Norwich, or 
Lidwina of Schiedam) insisted that they were choosing obedience to the gos- 
pel over obedience to Church structures that had become corrupt. This 
Observant dynamic of (re)creating tradition became an integral component in 
the justification of new orders. 


Reform, Renewal, and Observance 


As the name suggests, the Observant Reform (observantia or observantia regu- 
lae) originated from a desire to return to a stricter observance of religious 
rules. In religious orders, it was often interpreted as a desire to return to 
the fundamental principles of their founder (or alleged founder).^ The 
Observant movement had neither a precise impetus nor a dynamic founder. 
Communities could reform themselves or have reforms imposed on them from 
religious or secular leaders. While certain orders established separate 
Observant branches, many communities and individuals sympathetic to the 
Observants maintained their independence. For example, while Colette of 
Corbie was a powerful force for reform, particularly in the Clarissan orders, she 
never had institutional links with the Franciscans of the regular Observants 
who sought to incorporate her into their own reform movement. Instead, she 
created her own branch of Franciscan friars to guarantee male spiritual care 


13 Jacques de Vitry, De b. Maria Oigniacensii in Namurcensi Belgii Diocesii, in Acta Sanctorum 
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for her communities, nominally under the traditional obedience structures of 
the Conventual Franciscans.!6 

In addition to reforming religious orders, the Observants sought to bring 
their ideals to lay movements. To this end, some developed ties with emerging 
or established extra-regular religious groups.!7 Reformers typically gave pious 
lay people an increasingly sophisticated program of religious instruction, and 
also endeavored to bring them (particularly houses of women) into the ambit 
of their particular orders. While these individuals were canonically lay, they 
had adopted certain visible aspects of religious life, which was advantageous 
for both communities of unofficial religious women and those involved in their 
spiritual care. However, in order to quell the murmurs of canonical disapproval, 
these ties had to be perceived as official? This was perfectly in keeping with 
the goal of creating a pristine history, and reformers tended to create or draw 
upon the canonical fictions that facilitated the so-called 'third orders' in order 
to provide their penitents with a legal identity and substantiate their claim to 
being ecclesiastical persons. Through claiming that informal historical connec- 
tions, passing liturgical references, or affiliations with a particular saint consti- 
tuted the existence of a 'third order, reformers provided the historical 
justification for the existence of 'third orders' that allowed the latter both to 
exist and to be given ecclesiastical support. What follows is a series of case stud- 
ies in which both this process of fabrication and its effects are illustrated. 

This process was, perhaps, easiest for Franciscan Observants, who claimed 
to have the advantage of a papally-approved rule for penitents associated with 
the Franciscan order since the thirteenth century. As is discussed below, this 
association was largely fictive!?; nevertheless, it had a significant impact on 
relations between the Franciscan Observants and those who relied on their 
spiritual care, and also facilitated the institutionalization of quasi-religious 
communities by Franciscan Observant preachers. Although Dominican claims 
to having a 'third' branch of their order were even more tenuous, it was not 
long before they constructed their own 'third order' with an equally fictive 


16 Brigitte Degler-Spengler, “Observanten außerhalb der Observanz. Die franziskanischen 
Reformen ‘sub ministris, Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 89 (1978): 354—71. Cf. Bert Roest, 
Order and Disorder: The Poor Clares Between Foundation and Reform, The Medieval 
Franciscans, 8 (Leiden-Boston: 2013), 169-74- 

17 Eric L Saak, High Way to Heaven: The Augustinian Platform Between Reform and 
Reformation, 1292-1524 (Leiden-Boston: 2002), 722-35. 

18 Cf. Maiju Lehmijoki-Gardner, “Writing Religious Rules as an Interactive Process: Dominican 
Penitent Women and the Making of their ‘Regula,’ Speculum 79 (2004): 660-87. 

19 Alison More, “Institutionalizing Penitential Life in Later Medieval and Early Modern 


Europe: Third Orders, Rules and Canonical Legitimacy,’ Church History 83 (2014): 297-323. 
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history.2° Among both the Franciscans and Dominicans, the creation of new 
tertiary orders and the dynamics of innovation were securely rooted in a care- 
fully constructed past. The same undercurrents were present in the interac- 
tions between the Augustinian Observants and the penitent women under 
their care. However, the shape of the resulting innovations requires further 
exploration. 


Franciscan Observants and New Orders 


Despite the significant body of modern scholarship that discusses Franciscan 
and Dominican tertiaries, there is no evidence that either Francis or Dominic 
founded a canonical third order. The mythology of both tertiary orders traces 
their official origins to the thirteenth century. However, close analysis of the 
historical record suggests a very different picture.?! Although the early fictive 
history of the Franciscan order of penitence was not the creation of Observant 
reformers, Observant Franciscans would come to draw heavily on earlier 
Franciscan mythology to justify their relations with and cura of houses of non- 
monastic women.” A brief discussion of this fictive history will allow greater 
insight into the extent of the Observant contribution. 

While there is no evidence for a unified order of penitents in the thirteenth 
century, the situation changed considerably with the advent of the Observant 
movement. Rather than completely devising the myth of a Franciscan third 
order, Observant reformers used existing fragmentary references to construct a 
fictive past for this group. Franciscan reformers saw the mythical third order as 
a convincing element in their desire to create a fictive past. However, unlike 
early penitential communities, ‘tertiary’ groups attached to the Observance 
were both increasingly regulated and increasingly monasticized, and soon 
came to constitute a virtual (if non-canonical) new order. Nevertheless, the 
official rhetoric did not describe this as an innovation, but simply a restoration 
of Francis’s original ideal. 

Traditional Franciscan mythology suggests that Francis of Assisi (+1226) 
founded a ‘third order’, or ‘order of penitents’, that consisted of both men and 
women living in the world.?? The reality of the canonical relationship between 


20 Giles G. Meersseman, Dossier de l'ordre de la pénitence au XIIIe siécle (Fribourg: 1961), 
143-56. Cf. Lehmijoki-Gardner, "Writing Religious Rules,” 682. 

21  Lehmijoki-Gardner, “Writing Religious Rules,” 660-87; More, "Institutionalizing." 

22 Cf. Giovanni of Capistrano, Defensorium tertium ordinis (Venice: 1580). 

23 For the documents generally included in this construction, see Margaret Carney, Jean 
Francois Godet-Calogeras and Suzanne M. Kush (eds.), History of the Third Order Regular 
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the Franciscans and their penitents, however, is more complex. Although 
Francis may have inspired penitents, there is no evidence that he instituted a 
canonical penitential order. Instead, as Ingrid Peterson points out, '[t]he early 
followers of Francis's way of penance did not join an organization as members 
or take vows; they simply lived according to Francis's exhortation to do 
penance’.”* Indeed, there is little evidence that penitents who were involved 
with the Franciscans but unable to leave the world formed canonical ties with 
the Franciscan order or adopted Franciscan regulatory structures.25 

It has been claimed that the Memoriale propositi (1221, confirmed 1228) was 
the first rule of the third order. However, this document was neither a rule nor 
exclusively Franciscan. Rather, the Memoriale was an amalgamation of peniten- 
tial canons, legal formularies, and regulatory documents for penitential societ- 
ies.26 Furthermore, none of the texts that are generally presented as ‘evidence’ 
for the early existence of the third order are legal documents. Instead, various 
vitae of Francis of Assisi and liturgical texts such as Julian of Speyer's 1253 'Office' 
for the feast of St. Francis have suggested that the saint founded three orders.? 

In 1289, Nicholas 1v issued the bull Supra montem, which claimed to give 
canonical recognition to the order that Francis of Assisi had founded for lay 
people.?8 Nicholas was undoubtedly aware that although there were certainly 


Rule: A Source Book (St. Bonaventure, Ny: 2008). The same medieval documents are 
included in Meersseman's more general survey of penitential life, but have no exclusive 
association with any particular order. See Meersseman, Dossier. 

24 Ingrid Peterson, "The Third Order of Francis" in Cambridge Companion to Francis of 
Assisi, ed. Michael Robson (Cambridge: 2012), 193-207. Maiju Lehmijoki-Gardner has 
pointed out that an identical situation existed for the early penitents who were connected 
with the order of preachers but not canonically a part of the Dominican order until 1405. 
Cf. Lehmijoki-Gardner, “Writing Religious Rules,’ 660-87. 

25 Engen, De derde orde, passim. 

26 Augustine Thompson, Cities of God: The Religion of the Italian Communes (Philadelphia: 
2005), 78. 

27 Julian of Speyer, "Officium S. Francisci,’ in Analecta Franciscana, vol. x, ed. Michael Bihl 
(Florence: 1941), 383. Cf. Cecelia Gaposchkin, The Making of Saint Louis: Kingship, Sanctity 
and Crusade in the Later Middle Ages (Ithaca: 2008), 160-67; Achim Wesjohann, 
Mendikantische Gründungserzühlungen im 13. und 14. Jahrhundert: Mythen als Element 
institutioneller Eigengeschichtsschreibung der mittelalterlichen Franziskaner, Dominikaner 
und Augustiner-Eremiten, Vita regularis - Ordnungen und Deutungen religiosen Lebens 
im Mittelalter. Abhandlungen, 49 (Berlin-Münster: 2012), 75. Caput draconis, a letter dubi- 
ously attributed to Gregory 1x, mentions “three orders soldiering alongside the saint." 
"Caput Draconis,’ in Analecta Franciscana, x, 401. Cf. David Burr, The Spiritual Franciscans: 
From Protest to Persecution in the Century After St. Francis (Pennsylvania: 2003), 362, n. 66. 

28 “Ideoque gloriosus Christi Confessor b. Franciscus huius ordinis institutor, viam ascen- 
dendi ad dominum verbo pariter et exemplo demonstrans, in ipsius sinceritate fidei suos 
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penitents who were attracted to Franciscan spirituality or who received spiri- 
tual care from the friars, they were neither a coherent group nor appreciably 
distinct from other penitential groups. Nevertheless, circumstances warranted 
that having an order of penitents would be advantageous to Nicholas, and his 
bull can be seen as a historically expedient use of mythology. Throughout the 
thirteenth century, increasing emphasis had been placed on the regulation of 
non-monastic groups of women.?? The so-called 'beguines' or ‘penitents’ of the 
early thirteenth century had no traditional forms of life and were not expected 
to conform to the same norms as canonically-recognized religious women 
(moniales). As the century progressed, however, these women were criticized 
and increasingly forced to establish frameworks of institutional religious life, 
and were often perceived as traditional religious women.?? This would often 
result in these penitents being given the legal benefits associated with the reli- 
gious estate, and would cause some consternation for both canonists and those 
responsible for the spiritual care of women. Thus, a bull recognizing their ‘reli- 
gious' state would put an end to the ambiguity surrounding their way of life. Of 
course, Supra montem did not go far enough. The 1289 bull provided these 
women with a papally-approved rule, but did not create an order. While women 
who professed this rule appeared to be adopting a religious life, they remained 
canonically lay and had no official ties to Franciscan friars. Nevertheless, the 
effects of Supra montem were significant. The nominal connection with the 
Franciscan order was met with a very mixed reaction from both the penitents 
and the friars who were to assume some responsibility for them. Many groups 
of women affiliated with Augustinian or Dominican friars resisted assuming a 
nominally Franciscan identity?! At the same time, friars who had already faced 
controversy over dealings with the so-called 'female branch' of their order did 


filios erudivit, eosque illam profiteri, constanter tenere firmiter et opere voluit adimplere, 
ut per eius seminatam salubriter incedentes, mererentur post vite praesentis erastulum, 
eternae beatitudinis effici possessores’. Cited in Meersseman, Dossier, 75. 

29 In his Dossier, Meersseman includes regulatory documents from penitential groups 
including Innocent rir's 1201 bull giving approval to the Humiliati, documents pertaining 
to the penitents of Lombardy, and those associated with the Poor Catholics: “Propositum 
des humiliés” (Meersseman, Dossier, 276-82); "Premier propositum des pauvres 
Lombards" (Ibidem, 284-86); "Propositum des pénitents dirigés par les pauvres 
catholiques" (Ibidem, 286-88); "Deuxiéme propositum des pauvres Lombards" 
(Ibidem, 288-89). 

30 For example, at the Second Lateran Council, Guibert of Tournai criticized 'beguines' for 
living a ‘mixed’ life. See, Guibert of Tournai, "Collectio de scandalis ecclesiae," Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum 24 (1931): 33-62. 

31 Thompson, Cities of God, 78. 
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not flock to the task of caring for unenclosed semi-religious individuals, most 
of whom were female.32 

The rule became somewhat more popular in the fourteenth century. In 1298, 
Boniface vil issued the decretal Periculoso, which made enclosure mandatory 
for religious women.?? The difficulties this presented were compounded by the 
decrees of Vienne (1311) and the subsequent canonical insistence that women 
who were legitimately religious should be enclosed, and placed under appro- 
priate clerical supervision. While this seems to have been unquestioned for 
houses of nuns (at least theoretically), the women who had assumed the rule 
of the order of penitents in Supra montem less than a decade earlier were often 
considered to be exempt.?* Inspired by this, from the early fourteenth century 
onwards, non-monastic communities of women assumed this rule in order to 
maintain their active life in the world — regardless of their associations with 
either the friars or Franciscan spirituality. 

The mythical foundation of the Franciscan third order gained new promi- 
nence with the advent of Observant Reform in the later fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. As one might expect, under Observant influence, the somewhat hap- 
hazard adoption of the allegedly Franciscan rule in the early fourteenth century 
was replaced with a seemingly more systematic and comprehensive program of 
regularization. The same period witnessed the imposition of a distinct 
‘Franciscan’ identity, one accomplished primarily through preaching and edu- 
cation. Saintly laywomen such as Elizabeth of Hungary, furthermore, came to be 
associated with the third order?* Houses of religious women that had once 
been beguinages were increasingly called part of the ‘third order’, and often had 
Elisabeth as their patron. Moreover, Observant Franciscans from Eastern Europe 
such as Pelbartus of Temesvár and Oswald of Laskó drew upon Elizabeth’s life as 
a Franciscan tertiary to promote saintly ideals for communities that were now 
‘members’ of the third order?9 Other models were also common. Preachers 
from the Low Countries, such as Jan Brugman (11473), Hendrik Herp (11477), 
and Hendrik van Santen (11493), developed and maintained close ties with 
houses of tertiary women. As part of their spiritual cura, these preachers 


32 Cf. Lezlie Knox, “Audacious Nuns: Institutionalizing the Franciscan Order of Saint Clare,” 
Church History 69 (2000): 41-62. 

33 Makowski, Canon Law, 65-66. 

34 Makowski, “A Pernicious Sort of Woman,’ 99-100. 

35 For Elizabeth’s posthumous connection with the Friars Minor, see Maria Pia Alberzoni, 
"Elizabeth of Hungary: Mother of the Friars Minor” Greyfriars 24 (2011): 213-36. 

36 Cf. Ottó Gecser, “Aspects of the Cult of St. Elizabeth with a Special Emphasis on Preaching, 
1231 — C.1550,” Ph.D. Thesis Central European University (Budapest: 2007), 175-85. 
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facilitated a sense of shared identity by repeatedly making references to ‘our 
order’ or ‘our blessed father Francis;?? though the identity and affiliation insti- 
tuted through such methods was unofficial. The ties that developed between 
penitent communities and reformers resulted in pastoral advice and Franciscan 
spiritual texts being given to the women. In some cases, it also meant that a 
Franciscan liturgy was adopted. However, it seldom required them to make sig- 
nificant changes in their lifestyle, such as adopting enclosure. 

Like their Northern confreres, Italian Observant Franciscans seem to have 
been both supportive of penitents and interested in promoting the ‘third 
Franciscan order’. As discussed in more detail below, Paoluccio Trinci (+1391) 
was active in securing privileges for the tertiary community of Sant'Anna. 
Giovanni of Capistrano, for his part, was instrumental in reshaping the form of 
life that was followed by the branch of the so-called ‘Franciscan third order’ 
that was associated with the Franciscans.38 Other writings, such as a sermon by 
Bernardino Busti (11513) on the imitation of Christ, recognized twelve steps of 
perfection for members of the ‘third order, which most likely referred to com- 
munities that followed the 1289 rule.39 

However, the enthusiastic support for tertiaries was not without its prob- 
lems. In particular, Observant reformers of Southern Europe seemed disturbed 
by the issue of enclosure. The biography of Bernardino of Feltre (+1494), for 
example, complains of unenclosed female penitents: 


In this group there are many women from the third order. These women 
refuse to stay enclosed in any place, and go wherever they please; how- 
ever they pray the minor liturgical office in bare feet. Not wishing to 
assume the spiritual care of these women, the friars said they had two 
choices: either to be enclosed in a monastery or to remain in their own 
homes where they would be controlled by their fathers.40 


37 Antwerp, Ruusbroecgenootschap, Neerlandicum, 14, fols. 107v-11v. Cf. F. Hendrickx, “De 
Middelnederlandse handschriften van het Ruusbroecgenootschap te Antwerpen. Eerste deel,’ 
in Miscellanea Neerlandica. Opstellen voor Dr. Jan Deschamps ter gelegenheid van zijn zeventig- 
ste verjaardag, eds. E. Cockx-Indestege and F. Hendrickx, 2 Vols. (Leuven: 1987), 1: 63-65. 

38 Capistrano, Defensorium (n. 22 above). 

39 “De imitatione Christi per assumptionem status tertii ordinis,” in A. de Sillis, Studia, origi- 
nem, provectum atque complementum Tertii Ordinis de Poenitentia S. Francisci concernen- 
tia (Naples: 1621), 68-85. Cf. Bert Roest, Franciscan Literature of Religious Instruction 
before the Council of Trent, Studies in the History of Christian traditions, 17 (Leiden- 
Boston: 2004), 202. 

40 Bernardino Guslino, La vita del beato Bernardino da Feltre, ed. Ippolita Checcoli (Bologna: 
2008), 116. 
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Although tertiaries had the support of many Observants, the complaints that 
they were unenclosed and not necessarily subject to adequate clerical supervi- 
sion are reiterated throughout Observant writings concerning tertiary women. 
A compromise was eventually reached that allowed these groups to exist 
unchallenged, provided that they accept increasingly explicit regulations 
regarding these matters. 

One of the best expressions of compromise appears in Giovanni of 
Capistrano’s Defensorium tertii ordinis (1440), which defended the status of ter- 
tiaries, and acknowledged them as full members of the Franciscan family. 
Capistrano’s defense of tertiaries made it clear that the order’s acceptance did 
not extend to just any extra-regular community (or even those communities 
that professed the 1289 rule), but only to those tertiary communities that met 
a very specific set of criteria, and that had ties with the Franciscan order. 
Capistrano's writings show that he was aware of the common arguments 
against the tertiaries: the use of the 1289 rule by non-tertiaries, the definitive 
canonical divide between the lay and clerical states, and the difficulties of rec- 
ognizing lay persons as having the secular or spiritual privileges of the ecclesi- 
astical state. However, his defense counters by pointing out the advantages of 
recognizing the spirituality of lay people (the calendar of the saints includes 
many lay persons; the members of the third order follow an approved rule and 
profess their vows publicly in the hands of the bishop; and new religious orders 
had always been introduced into the Church in a variety of ways). The overall 
conclusion of the treatise is that the case for accepting the tertiaries as full 
members of the Franciscan family outweighs any possible objections. 

Although Capistrano is often referred to as the 'architect' of the third order, 
both the circulation of his manuscript and its effects on tertiary houses 
throughout Europe have yet to be evaluated. Nevertheless, sentiments similar 
to those expressed in the Defensorium appear to have been common in central 
Italy. The community at Montegiove presents an interesting case study in the 
conditional acceptance of tertiaries. The traditional version of this communi- 
ty's history was taken from a vita of Angelina of Montegiove (+1435), written by 
Ludovico Jacobilli in 1627.42 According to Ludovico, Angelina founded the 
house of Sant'Anna, which followed a form of life that combined penitential 
principles with the more traditional ideals of contemplation and enclosure. 
The vita also relates that the ideals of Sant'Anna were so attractive that other 
communities of women who had lived according to the 1289 rule followed its 
example and adopted voluntary enclosure. Eventually, SantAnna came to 


41 Capistrano, Defensorium (n. 22 above). 
42 Ludovico Jacobilli, Vita della beata Angelina da Corbara Contessa di Civitella (Foligno: 1627). 
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function as the virtual motherhouse for a network of enclosed and Observant 
tertiary communities.43 

While the end result is indisputable, there are aspects of the official story 
that seem incongruous with what little historical evidence exists. In addition 
to her official vita, Angelina is discussed in the sixteenth-century writings of 
Mariano of Florence (11523) and Mark of Lisbon (11591).^^ Each text agrees 
that Angelina became renowned for her piety and that she was a powerful 
symbol of tertiary life, but there is little agreement on such historical details as 
her date of birth or of Sant'Anna's foundation. More importantly, the contro- 
versies and conflicts that surrounded the early years of Angelina's community 
were permitted to fade into obscurity.^5 

In reality, Sant'Anna appears to have been founded by the Observant 
Franciscan Paoluccio Trinci in 1388. The community was then placed under 
the direction of Angelina, a pious widow and relative of Paoluccio, in 1397.76 
Through the intervention of Boniface 1x, Sant'Anna was granted an exemption 
from the 1317 decree Sancta Romana, which limited the foundation of semi- 
religious houses.47 This privilege, combined with the social status of the 
women in Sant'Anna, soon caused other houses to request affiliation with 
it, resulting in a quasi-official network of 'third order houses, which was even- 
tually recognized by Martin v in 1428.48 In the same year that he recognized the 
tertiaries of Montegiove, Martin v issued a bull that placed tertiaries who 
called themselves Franciscan or wore a recognizably Franciscan habit under 
the care of the friars.^? However, conflicts over what constituted such a con- 
nection persisted.5° In 1447 the bull Ordinis tui affirmed the monastic status of 
the third order, and stressed the necessity of enclosure for women.*! 


43 Roest, Order and Disorder, v77—79. 

44 Mariano of Florence, "Compendium Chronicarum Fratrum Minorum,” Archivium 
Franciscanum Historicum 3 (1910): 98107; Marco of Lisbon, Delle croniche de'Frati Minori 
del serafico padre s. Francesco (Venice: 1591). 

45 Onthe conflicts see Roest, Order and Disorder, 178-79 and Sensi, Storie di bizzoche, 349-59. 

46 Roest, Franciscan Literature, 147, n. 86. 

47 Mario Sensi, “I Monasteri e bizzocaggi dell'osservanza Franciscana nel xv secolo a 
Foligno,’ in All'Ombra della Chiara Luce, ed. Aleksander Horowski (Rome: 2005), 87-175. 

48 Bullarium Franciscanum, n.s., rv/1 #598, 266. Cf. Mario Sensi, "Anchorites in the Italian tra- 
dition,” in Anchoritic Traditions of Medieval Europe, ed. Liz Herbert-McAvoy (Woodbridge: 
2010), 62-90. 

49 Bullarium Franciscanum, n.s., vii (Rome: 1904), 71516. 

50 Roest, Order and Disorder, 177-79. Cf. Sensi, Storie di bizzoche, 349-59. 

51 Bullarium Franciscanum, n.s. 1, 1045. 
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The conflicts surrounding the Montegiove community were not mirrored 
in Northern Europe. Between the years 1448 and 1455, the beguines of 
Groesteckshoff and Hessenberg in Nijmegen (diocese of Cologne) had pro- 
fessed vows of the ‘third order of St. Francis’, in the hands of the Guardian of 
the newly established Observant houses in that city.5? Nor were these isolated 
incidents: in the 1450s several beguinages connected with the Observants 
converted to become houses of the third order in the diocese of Cologne. 

In Spain, the cloisters of tertiaries, beatae, and moniales regularly interacted 
with one another, regardless of order affiliation. Despite this apparent flexibility, 
tensions regarding enclosure and institutionalization also affected tertiary houses 
that professed the 1289 rule. In particular, houses such as the community in 
Zamora, which had an otherwise exemplary reputation, became the subject of 
much criticism as a result of this issue.53 The increasingly strict program of reform 
begun by the Spanish Observance continued throughout the sixteenth century. 
In 1547, Andreas Insulanus or Alvares (11553) issued a new and highly monasti- 
cized rule for use by both male and female communities of the Franciscan third 
order that continued the program instigated by Observant reformers.54 

It was not only groups of non-traditional women that reformers attempted 
to monasticize and to incorporate into their ideal vision. Reformers also 
endeavored to bring houses of moniales who were under their care into the 
(re)-creation of their ideal Christian society. Given their comprehensive pasto- 
ral program, it should come as no surprise that many Clarissan houses received 
spiritual cura from Franciscan Observants. The Franciscan Observants pre- 
sented the Clarissans under their care with an uncomplicated picture of the 
relationship between their two orders and an image of their foundress Clare, in 
keeping with Observant ideals. 


Clarissan Reform 


Clare of Assisi was held up as a model of ideal feminine Franciscan virtue for 
both Clarissan nuns and tertiary women. Reformers who interacted with ter- 
tiary houses often stated that the characteristic poverty and commitment to 
living the gospel shown by the women made them Clare's direct spiritual heirs 


52 Luke Wadding, Annales Minorum, x11 (1457-71) (Rome: 1735), 179, no. LXXIII. 

53 Elizabeth A. Lehfeldt, Religious Women in Golden Age Spain: The Permeable Cloister 
(Aldershot: 2005), 186. 

54 Paul m, “Ad fructus uberes," in Luke Wadding, Annales Minorum, xvii (Rome: 1761), 
437-46. 
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and encouraged them to identify with the Poor Clares. In order to understand 
the Clarissan model that tertiary orders were encouraged to emulate, it is nec- 
essary to give some attention to the effects of Observant Reform on the 
Clarissan order.55 Traditional Franciscan mythology holds that Clare of Assisi 
was instrumental in the beginnings of the Clarissan (or even the Franciscan) 
order.56 However, the work of scholars such as Bert Roest, Maria Pia Alberzoni, 
and Lezlie Knox presents a very different picture. Rather than being institu- 
tionally linked with the Franciscans, Clare and her early followers (frequently 
referred to as Damianites after Clare's San Damiano community near Assisi) 
had a separate history of rules and institutionalization, which inspired 
numerous (quasi)-‘Clarissan’ forms of life.5” In 1263, however, Pope Urban Iv 
attempted to bring unity by suppressing all existing rules concerning the 
Damianites, and replacing them with a single rule for the ‘Order of St. Clare’. 

While Urban’s rule was widely used in what came to be known as Clarissan 
houses, it did not succeed in eradicating all other ways of life associated with 
former Damianites or Poor Clares.58 Thus, in 1431, the newly elected Eugenius Iv 
called for the Order of St. Clare to be reformed. His bull, Ad statum singulorum, 
cites problems of unity among the houses, as well as more general difficulties 
in the ways that discipline was observed in certain houses. To Eugenius, as to 
Observant Franciscans, this problem could be easily resolved by returning to 
the original ideals of their founder, Clare of Assisi. 

As Lezlie Knox points out, Observant Reform among the Clarissans led to a 
virtual re-discovery of Clare. This also had an impact on the wider female ter- 
tiary world associated with the Franciscan order. Clare was used as an ideal 
model of virtue in the sermons of preachers associated with the Franciscan 
Observance, and both art and spiritual treatises associated with female houses 
— whether Clarissan or ‘tertiary’ — came to feature the virgin of Assisi. However, 
the picture of the Observant Clare is one that she herself might have had some 
difficulty in recognizing. While Clare's Forma vitae and other writings demon- 
strate a belief that Clare felt that fidelity to the gospel message was more 
important than obedience to ecclesiastical structures or even the pope, 
Observant writings on Clare do not even allude to these aspects of her legend. 


55 Cf. Roest, Order and Disorder, 176-89, 304-11. 

56 Margaret Carney, The First Franciscan Woman: Clare of Assisi and Her Form of Life (Quincy: 
1993). 

57 Cf. Maria Pia Alberzoni, "Sorores Minores e autorità ecclesiastica fino al pontificato di 
Urbano tv,’ in Chiara e la diffusione delle clarisse del secolo x1, eds. Giancarlo Andenna 
and Benedetto Vetere (Galatina: 1998), 165-94. 

58 Cf. Roest, Order and Disorder, 176-84; Knox, Creating Clare of Assisi, 124-32. 
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Instead, reformers such as Bernardino of Siena (11444) and Cherubino of 
Spoleto laud Clare as a model of humility, obedience, and ideal monastic piety 
for all women connected to the Franciscan family, Clarissan nuns and tertiary 
sisters alike.59 

While the idea of a religious rule written by a model of Franciscan feminine 
ideals was attractive to reformers, Clare’s Regula was simply not prescriptive 
enough to function as a rule for a single and united religious order. The use 
of this text soon became a standard feature in Observant Clarissan houses; 
however it was regularly supplemented with statutes or commentaries. 
Giovanni of Capistrano also commented on Clare’s rule. Unsurprisingly, to 
Capistrano, the key to a perfect understanding of Clare’s rule was found in 
what was lacking in the text itself, namely, an emphasis on obedience. As with 
the female tertiaries, those responsible for the cura of Clarissan houses main- 
tained that adopting Clare’s Regula prima was a return to tradition rather than 
an innovation. The new constitutions were therefore promoted as a means to 
understanding Clare’s intent rather than as a new guide for monastic living. 

Observant reform among the Clarissans was then promoted and spread 
through the writings of Colette of Corbie (11447).9? While little is known about 
her early life, Colette was exposed to a variety of forms of religious life; she had 
lived as a ‘beguine’ as a conversa at a monastery of Minoresses, and as a recluse, 
before being granted permission to reform the Clarissan order. In 1442, 
Capistrano was sent to France, where he met with Colette. Traditional hagiog- 
raphy recounts that he asked her to soften her vision of reform, and was met 
with refusal. Whatever the truth of this, it is also important that Colette refused 
to accept the structures of the regular obedience, and remained (nominally) 
under Conventual control. 

Shortly after his meeting with Colette, Capistrano appeared to think 
more systematically about the way in which Clarissan houses should be 
reformed, and to advocate the use of Clare's text as the pristine ideal to which 
Clarissans should return.® Clare's Regula provided the basis for Colette's 
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vision,®? and she advocated a return to the ideals of her holy mother, spread- 
ing Clarissan reform through France and the Southern Low Countries by estab- 
lishing her own Colettine settlements. Colette’s influence as a reformer also 
went beyond Colettine communities. Her Constitutiones were adopted in 
some existing Clarissan monasteries outside the Colettine fold, as well in ter- 
tiary communities. Moreover, copies were owned by other communities with 
no connection to either the Clarissan or Franciscan order. The Windesheim 
canoness Alijt Bake (11455), who struggled with issues of identity, considered 
joining a Colettine community.5? Although she ended up as a canoness of the 
Windesheim community, Alijt continued to admire Colette's ideals, and referred 
to her as ‘our holy mother’. At the same time, Alijt's library also included texts 
by the Augustinian Observant Jordan of Quedlinburg (11380) and several 
Dominican writers. We can see from this that the fictive boundaries of identity 
established by reformers were more fluid than is suggested in their writings. 

For many tertiary communities, however, both Clare's rule and Colette's 
Constitutions were less important than the figure of Clare herself. A number of 
sermons for Franciscan 'tertiary' communities praise Clare as a model of ideal 
virtue. Moreover, Clare of Assisi was made patron of a number of tertiary com- 
munities throughout Europe. As Bert Roest has pointed out, it is often difficult 
to determine whether a house dedicated to Clare of Assisi was, in fact, a part of 
the Clarissan order or an unaffiliated tertiary community that simply had Clare 
as a patron.85 While such ambiguities were not limited to communities con- 
nected to the Reform movement, Observants encouraged both Clarissan and 
tertiary communities to adopt the 'Observant Clare' as a model. The dynamics 
of reform are familiar. As with Franciscan tertiary communities, the new com- 
munities of 'Clarissan tertiaries’ were discussed as having returned to rather 
than re-invented tradition. 


Dominican Tertiaries and the Observance 


As was the case for the Franciscans, Dominican Observants reached back to 
tales of penitents affiliated with the order and penitent models of sanctity to 
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create their own — equally fictive — third order. Like the Franciscans, the 
Dominican Observants used fragmentary regulations and hagiographic 
sources to argue that their 'order of penitents' dated from the thirteenth cen- 
tury. However, they drew less on the example of their 'founder' than on the 
model of Catherine of Siena (11380), a popular saint who they claimed as a 
tertiary. Despite minor differences, both the process and the effects of con- 
structing a fictive history are recognizable for the Dominican third order. 

The variations that existed among the new houses that claimed some sort of 
affiliation with the Franciscan family were relatively minor compared to the 
disordered situation among the Dominicans.96 While penitent women had 
been affiliated with the Dominican order since the thirteenth century, their 
ties had initially been unofficial." In many areas, Observant preachers contin- 
ued to praise pious virgins who had informal connections with the order well 
into the fifteenth century. However, in the later fourteenth century, this ceased 
to be the universal norm. Unlike the Franciscan Observants, who merely used 
the existing mythology of a third order, the Dominican Observants set about 
creating one, as will be further discussed below. Furthermore, unlike the 
Franciscan series of informal or quasi-formal ties, the Dominican order of 
penitents was given canonical recognition in 1405. Despite the aims of some 
Dominicans, however, such formal institutionalization never fully replaced the 
earlier informal ties between the friars and those under their spiritual care. 

The Formicarius of the Observant Dominican Johannes Nider (11438) has 
generally been recognized for its distrust of feminine mysticism. While his 
apparent misogyny makes it easy to dismiss his work, it must be kept in mind 
that amidst his litany of reprehensible mallificiae, Nider also includes tales of 
devout and virtuous lay-women whose devotion, he concluded, was the work 
of the Holy Spirit.9$$ Readers of the Formicarius are introduced to the saintly 
Adelheyid, who followed a quasi-monastic regime on her family's farm from 
the age of seven, and later founded a community of virgins.® The text also tells 
of Adelheyd and Katharina, the sisters of the Observant Reformer Johannes 
Mulberg (11414), who lived their entire lives as virgins.?° Nider also mentions 
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another unnamed woman who founded a community and became the spiri- 
tual mother of many virgins.” In Nider's experience, these forms of devotion 
flourished in the cities. In particular, he praised Nuremburg for being home to 
many holy women who lived outside monasteries. 

Nider was adamant that while these exemplars of feminine sanctity kept 
their chastity intact, their conformity to the accepted norms of feminine holi- 
ness went no further. Instead of fleeing the world and embracing the enclosure 
of a monastic community, these saintly virgins remained part of society. 
Though it seems that certain women, such as the sisters of Johannes Mulberg, 
must have had unofficial ties with the Dominican Observance, Nider does not 
consider this necessary. Nider’s Formicarius insists that the Adelhey(i)ds and 
their saintly female contemporaries remained chaste, but does not mention 
other ideals of religious life such as enclosure or contemplation. Notwith- 
standing his acerbic criticism of beguines, Nider could clearly be very accept- 
ing of non-cloistered forms of female semi-religious life that, from a canonical 
perspective, resemble beguines quite closely. 

As the Dominican reformer Johannes Meyer (+1485) recounts, attempts to 
bring Observant Reform to traditional women’s communities were often diffi- 
cult.?2 Although many women, including Margareta of Kenzingen (the mother 
of Magdalena Beutlerin, 11458), were active in reforming their own convents, 
stories of Dominican nuns meeting attempts at reform with resistance were 
not uncommon.” For this reason, Nider and his contemporaries would have 
been aware that professing traditional models of religious life was not neces- 
sarily the same as understanding the religious ideals that these models implied. 

In large part, the controversies surrounding new religious movements or 
third orders stemmed from the fact that there was no rubric under which they 
could be discussed. As John Van Engen points out, the terms used to discuss 
such women were often ‘banal or overused (“devout”) [or] too easily turned 
into smear words (“beguine” or "lollard"). Nider's later treatise on the religious 
life of laypeople, De secularium religionibus, attempted to move beyond the 
traditional debates as to whether religious expressions such as the Devotio mod- 
erna, beguines, or canonesses could be considered similar to the religious state.” 

Hence, Nider's treatise defending what he termed ‘lay people living as reli- 
gious in the world' was explicitly based on legal rather than theological 
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arguments.” In other respects, his approach and arguments are similar to those 
used by Giovanni of Capistrano when defending the status of the Franciscan 
tertiaries. Like Capistrano, Nider used examples from Scripture and the saints 
of the early Church to show that the phenomenon of lay people who lived 
as religious was both steeped in tradition and beneficial to the Church. While 
his examples were supplemented by reason, he did not claim to support this on 
his own authority, but drew attention to the writings of Thomas Aquinas and 
Jean Gerson, who favored lay people living in the world as religious. 

However, Nider's attitude does not appear universal. The beguines of Basel 
were supported by the Franciscans, but earned the ire of the Dominican 
Observants, particularly Johannes Mulberg, for what was perceived as illegal 
begging.”© Mulberg's vehemence towards the beguines and their economic 
practices soon resulted in their expulsion from the city. Nor was Mulberg alone 
in his distrust of non-monastic forms of religious life. The Dominican 
Matthaeus Grabow, who addressed the Council of Constance, was adamant in 
his defense of the integrity of the religious state and the theological impor- 
tance of vows, and thus condemned women who lacked either clerical supervi- 
sion or enclosure."? Nider's confreres in Southern Europe, moreover, shared his 
enthusiasm for the spiritual care of pious penitents, but endeavored both to 
institutionalize penitents under their care and to create a definitive link with 
the Dominican order. 

As was the case with the Franciscans, the Dominican Observants who 
were involved in the cura of penitents attempted to create an institutional his- 
tory of a Dominican 'third order. Both modern and late medieval Dominican 
histories recount that attempts were made in the 1280s to establish a formal 
link between penitents and Dominican friars. The standard account states that 
the Dominican Master General, Munio of Zamora (11300), wrote a rule that 
placed the penitents directly under the supervision of the friars in 1285 or 1286. 
Due to the natural antipathy between the Franciscan and Dominican orders, 
however, the Franciscan Pope Nicholas 1v refused to approve this rule, and 
instead attempted to unite penitents under the care of the Franciscans with 
Supra montem.?8 
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In the aftermath of Supra montem, groups of women under Dominican care 
explicitly refused Franciscan involvement.?? Lay or quasi-religious women who 
hadunofficialties with the order including Benvenuta Boiani (11292), Giovanna 
of Orvieto (11306), and Margherita of Città di Castello (11320), received spiri- 
tual advice and instruction from Dominican confessors. Although they are gen- 
erally referred to as Dominican penitents, they neither constituted nor belonged 
to a canonical ‘third order.8° The quasi-official relations between Dominicans 
and their associated beatae continued throughout the fourteenth century. Like 
Dominican friars, communities of women who received spiritual care from 
Dominicans usually followed the Rule of St. Augustine. They generally had 
informal ties to the Dominicans and often had Dominican confessors. 

Nevertheless, the situation changed after the death of one such beata, 
Catherine of Siena, who was hailed as a model of living the gospel life while 
remaining in the world.?! Catherine's active charity, renowned visionary abili- 
ties, and her public role ensured that the fame of her sanctity spread rapidly. A 
series of miracles after Catherine's death ensured the endurance of her saintly 
legacy. Both during and after her life, Catherine had attracted a network of fol- 
lowers who lived a form of non-monastic religious life. Although Catherine's 
network had close ties with the Dominicans, they were not canonically part of 
the Dominican order.82 

Catherine herself spent most of her life as a devout laywoman. Although 
influenced by penitents or mantellatae, she did not become an official member 
of any such group until after 1368.83 Furthermore, the group of mantellatae 
that Catherine eventually joined had only informal ties to the Dominicans. To 
make her seem a more traditional model of religious life, her hagiographer the 
Observant Reformer Raymond of Capua (11399), recorded that Catherine had 
joined a group of mantellatae (whom he referred to as part of the 'order of 
penitents’) before 1363.54 

The term ‘order of penitents’ had no real meaning for the Dominicans before 
1405. Prior to this, the existing ties between the order and the non-monastic 
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beatae of Siena were unofficial. The penitents themselves had been neither 
bound bya formal rule nor by vows. This situation changed soon after Catherine's 
death, and Dominican efforts to regulate penitents in the late fourteenth and early 
fifteenth century were closely connected to the growth of her cult. The Observant 
Tommaso Caffarini (Thomas of Siena, 11434) promoted Catherine's cult through 
both preaching and hagiography$*5 Moreover, he attempted to make Catherine's 
membership in the Dominican order official by creating a fictive Dominican third 
order.86 In Tommaso's re-visioning of the order's history, this order would have 
been canonically part of the Dominican family from the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury if Munio of Zamora’s statutes had been approved. Tommaso's efforts, however, 
provided the Dominican order of penitence with a proper (albeit not completely 
accurate) history, and ensured that it was given both canonical recognition and a 
separate rule in 1405.5" Through the efforts of Raymond and Tommaso, the order of 
penitents was closely tied to the Dominican Observance, and spread widely 
throughout Europe. Many of these communities were indistinguishable from 
Dominican nuns, as both groups (increasingly) observed enclosure, and many ter- 
tiary houses chose to follow the Augustinian rule rather than the rule of 1405.88 

At the same time, certain communities wished to preserve aspects of their 
tertiary identity, and generally refused to adopt enclosure.9? Moreover, certain 
penitents continued their Dominican associations, without becoming mem- 
bers of the order. The precise identity of women such as Domenica Narducci 
(Domenica da Paradiso, 11553), or communities with only loose ties to the 
Dominican order, is uncertain. Again, this mirrors the situation that occurred 
among their Franciscan counterparts, and re-emphasizes the role of fictive his- 
tories in the creation and legitimation of tertiary orders. 

The plurality of ways of dealing with new orders among the Dominicans is 
easily explained by the canonically-ambiguous situation of the women them- 
selves. While it suited various purposes to have a canonically-recognized 
Dominican order of penitence, the Dominicans had a long tradition of support- 
ing extra-regular religious women. Given the tendency to insist on increasingly 
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strict categorization in the Western Church from the fourteenth century 
onwards, it is far from surprising that one response would be, like the Franciscans, 
to institute a third order with its own fictive past. But, as a document collection 
edited by Maiju Lehmijoki-Gardner shows very clearly, great diversity among 
‘Dominican’ penitents continued to exist in late medieval Italy.99 

Nider's effort to place women who lived informal religious lives into recognizable 
categories was, in itself, a form of institutionalization. The dynamics of this order 
were similar to that of the so-called Franciscan third order. Penitents and beguines 
who were less formally affiliated with the order or who received Dominican cura 
were not given a canonical status, but their form of life was defended with legalistic 
recourse to tradition. The efforts of Tommaso Caffarini established a formal fictive 
history for a canonical order. Many of Nider's lay [women] living as religious in 
the world' were discussed as being members of this group. Later still, there was 
often confusion between groups of women and Dominican moniales, indicat- 
ing the successful Dominican monasticization of quasi-religious life. 


Augustinian Observants 


The creation of third orders by those responsible for the cura of nuns and ter- 
tiaries was a common phenomenon in the Observant movement. Thus, as was 
the case with their Franciscan and Dominican brethren, the Augustinians like- 
wise constructed a fictive history and fictive past for non-monastic women 
associated with their order. While the various groups following the Rule of 
St. Augustine and the convoluted question of ‘Augustinian identity’ meant that 
both the process and result of institutionalization were less coherent than the 
cases discussed above, the process of constructing a fictive history is still 
entirely recognizable.? As was the case with the ‘third orders’ (or any order of 
women) under Franciscan and Dominican care, those involved in the cura of 
tertiaries following the Augustinian rule reached back to elements of the 
'founder's' spirituality and the model of his saintly mother, as well as to a tradi- 
tion of penitents who were connected with the Augustinian family. 

Problems of fictive history are common with all newer religious movements, 
but they were particularly pronounced for a number of those that followed the 
Augustinian rule.9? In 1256, the bull Licet ecclesia catholica united a variety of 
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such groups into the Ordo ermitarum sancti Augustini?? though the Hermits 
did not include groups such as secular canonesses, Gilbertines, and 
Premonstratensians (Norbertines)?^ Moreover, the Hermits also did not 
include groups that had adopted the Rule of St. Augustine because it was one of 
the two rules approved by the Fourth Lateran Council, such as the Dominicans 
and the Reuerinnen, or later groups connected with the Devotio moderna.95 

As discussed above, the anti-beguine legislation issued at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century affected the status of communities of penitents. Those 
women who were not willing to accept even a nominal affiliation with the 
Franciscan order (or who found local Franciscan friars unwilling to provide the 
necessary cura), yet still wished to create the illusion of being part of an order 
and to live according to a canonically-acceptable rule (if only to placate the 
local bishop), could opt for the Augustinian rule. Like the 1289 rule of Nicholas 
IV, the Augustinian rule was therefore used by houses that neither had ties to 
one another nor ties to the Augustinian friars. 

While numerous groups following the Rule of St. Augustine experienced 
some degree of internal reform, the Augustinian Observance properly refers to 
the Observant movement among the Augustinian hermits. Like all Observant 
movements, it is difficult to point to its original impetus. Eric Saak names 
Gregory of Rimini as the unofficial father of the Augustinian Observance, 
while Bert Roest traces the origins to the Lecceto monastery near Siena, and 
Achim Wesjohann expounds upon the role of Jordan of Quedlinburg in bring- 
ing together the various strands of Augustinian identity.96 

As was the case with the Franciscans, the situation of so-called Augustinian 
tertiaries changed significantly from the late fourteenth century onwards. In 
1399, Boniface 1x's bull Ad perpetuam rei memoriam gave virgins, matrons, and 
widows the right to become members of an Augustinian order of tertiaries. As 
with other tertiary orders, this was not presented as the creation of a new form 
of life, but as approval of a form of life that already existed. The bull explicitly 
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included recognition that women who were called mantellatae or pinzochere 
and associated with the Augustinians (for instance because they received their 
cura from a local Augustinian house) were to be regarded as part of this order, 
which it dedicated to Augustine’s mother, Monica.9” Although mention was 
made of an ‘Augustinian habit’, no specifics were given. In the same way, there 
were no further requirements for statutes, general chapters, or receiving cura 
from particular individuals. As was the case for other tertiary orders, the par- 
ticular criteria for membership and practices required of members were less 
important than the legal existence of a particular state. 

Like other mendicant orders, the Augustinian tertiaries were increasingly 
encouraged to develop a particular order identity and to live according to 
reformed ideals.98 Rather than an encouraged identification with the rule, 
however, Augustinian identity was largely shaped through ideals and models. 
Of particular importance was the growing cult of St. Monica, Augustine's 
mother. Following the translation of her body in 1431, Monica's cult became 
increasingly prominent, particularly in Italy?? Monica was frequently por- 
trayed as the mother or protectress of tertiaries in art, and featured promi- 
nently in the writings associated with tertiary houses.!?? While the tertiaries 
associated with St. Monica constituted a significant network, it did not include 
all non-monastic communities living under the Rule of St. Augustine. In North- 
ern Europe, for example, Monica's cult was less prominent. Instead, the numer- 
ous tertiary houses that followed the Augustinian rule are generally (but 
erroneously) assumed to have had an association with Augustinian friars. 

A certain degree of fluidity and recognition that the status of religiosi was 
more determined by lifestyle than by canonical norms was characteristic of 
Augustinian interaction with penitents. Accordingly, Jordan of Quedlinburg 
supported the creation of a semi-religious status for lay people who lived as 
religious in the world. In particular, he pointed out that the vita perfecta was 
lived by both those who could be termed religiosi because of their vows, and 
those, predominantly groups of women, who lived it simply because of their 
way of life. To Jordan, the beguines represented a particular example of a group 
that should be recognized as equal to monastics. Unlike his contemporaries, he 
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did not feel obliged to delineate precise obligations. Instead, his writings, par- 
ticularly his sermons and the Liber vitasfratrum, gave examples that illustrated 
the path to spiritual perfection. Possibly because of his unconditional accep- 
tance of controversial and non-monastic communities, Quedlinburg’s writings 
were particularly popular among tertiary houses throughout Europe, both 
those that had adopted the Augustinian rule and others.!?! 

It is important to point out that the program of creating an Augustinian 
identity was not nearly as comprehensive as what took place amongst the 
Franciscan or Dominican Observants. Instead of unilaterally conforming to 
Augustinian ideals, Augustinian tertiary communities regularly owned spiri- 
tual treatises associated with other orders, or even used models of feminine 
holiness (such as Colette of Corbie) that were explicitly associated with other 
orders. While the identity of new movements attached to the Augustinians 
seems more difficult to navigate, the dynamics of reform nevertheless appear 
to have been the same: like their Franciscan and Dominican brethren, 
Augustinian reformers praised and advocated a return to the pristine ideals of 
their supposed founder, Augustine of Hippo. 


Conclusion 


It is clear that the Observant Reform movement played an important role in 
re-shaping the spiritual climate of Western Europe, yet its precise contribution 
to shaping new orders and movements is seldom discussed. For cases in which 
the Observants played an active role in shaping pious lay communities into 
orders, they helped to construct fictive histories that have become central 
parts of order mythologies. The prominence of these myths has obscured the 
boundaries between history and fiction, and has added to the difficulties in 
determining the precise novelty effected by the Observants.!02 

Nevertheless, within the disparate ideals and strategies of identity forma- 
tion, it is possible to recognize consistent patterns. Regardless of order, those 
women connected with the Observants were not discussed in connection with 
creating new ways of religious life, but with returning to the (largely imagined) 
pristine ideals of an earlier age reflected in both writing and tradition. 


101 Cf. Robert Lievens, Jordanus van Quedlinburg in de Nederlanden (Ghent: 1958). 

102 Achim Wesjohann traces the role of mythology in the initial foundation of the orders 
(Wesjohann, Mendikantische Gründungserzühlungen). Similar dynamics are at work in 
the creation of 'third orders; and much work remains to be done on the question of 'ter- 
tiary' identity. 
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Moreover, these groups were identified with saintly founders, predecessors, or 
patrons, which shaped both their identity and self-perception. The resulting 
orders and their fictive histories were virtually indistinguishable from those of 
traditional religious. The Observant architects of these new orders had suc- 
ceeded in making one aspect of their imagined past a part of their present 
reality. 


CHAPTER 4 


‘Observance’ as Paradigm in Mendicant and 
Monastic Order Chronicles 


Anne Huijbers 
Introduction 


The period following the Avignon Papacy (1309-1376), the Black Death (1347- 
1348), and the Western Schism (1378-1417) is characterized by increasing calls for 
reform. Complaints about the decline of religious life were widespread within 
both the mendicant and monastic orders. In 1389, the Dominican professor of 
theology Heinrich of Bitterfeld wrote a treatise in which he described the causes 
for the decline of religious observance within his order. Furthermore, he offered 
a program to reform the Order of Preachers and warned his audience that a ‘holy 
man’ was needed, because it was more difficult to reform than to found a com- 
munity.! The implementation of Observant reform within the Dominican 
order did indeed amount to a slow process that was never fully completed.? 


1 Heinrich of Bitterfeld, Tractatus de formacione et reformacione ordinis praedicatorum, 
Universitatsbibliothek Eichstátt-Ingolstadt, Ms 709, fols. 267ra-299rb (here fol. 290va): 
'secundum philosophum 4? politicarum quod non est minus opus corrigere policiam quam 
instituere ab initio. Ideo per illos per quos ordo est edificatus per illos est eciam corrigendus. 
Inventus est autem per virum sanctum sciencia et vita probatum beatum dominicum confir- 
matusque est per apostolicum spiritu sancto inspirante’. Vladimir J. Koudelka, “Heinrich von 
Bitterfeld (+ ca. 1405), Professor an der Universitat Prag," Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 23 
(1953): 5-65 (here 23); Thomas Kaepelli, Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum Medii Aevi, 3 Vols. 
(Rome: 1970-1980), 2: 184-87. 

2 For a short overview of the history of the Dominican Observant reform, see William 
A. Hinnebusch, The Dominicans: a Short History (New York: 1975), 99109. As of yet, no compre- 
hensive study has been published on the development of the Dominican Observant movement. 
Several studies have been applied to individual congregations or areas, but these have not been 
brought together. Among these are: Eugen Hillenbrand, "Die Observantenbewegung in der 
deutschenOrdensprovinzderDominikaner, in ReformbemühungenundObservanzbestrebungen 
im spátmittelalterlichen Ordenswesen, ed. K. Elm (Berlin: 1989), 219-71; Servatius Petrus Wolfs, 
"Dominikanische Observanzbestrebungen: Die Congregatio Hollandiae (1464-1517), in 
Reformbemiihungen, ed. Elm, 273-92; Sabine von Heusinger, Johannes Mulberg op (1414): Ein 
Leben im Spannungsfeld von Dominikanerobservanz und Beginenstreit (Munchen: 2000); 
Annette Barthelmé, La réforme dominicaine au xve siécle en Alsace et dans l'ensemble de la 
province de Teutonie (1930); Gabriel M. Lóhr, Die Teutonia im 15. Jahrhundert. Studien und Texte 
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Nevertheless, 'holy' men, and women, responded to the call for reform, and their 
example and deeds stood out in the order's historiography of the period. 

Several modern scholars have noted that the most important of the order's 
historians from the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century were 
members of the Observant movements Thus, modern historians have to be 
aware of both the overt and the hidden ideology in texts where Observant authors 
interpreted historical eventsin the lightofthe triumph of Observance. Observants 
considered their way of life as conforming to the rules and institutions of their 
pristine fathers, whereas they accused Conventuals (or non-Observants) of living 
an ‘irregular’ life. In the partisan words of the Dominican Observant Johannes 


vornehmlich zur Geschichte ihrer Reform (Leipzig: 1924); Ramón Hernández, "La reforma 
dominicana entre los concilios de Costanza y Basilea” Archivo Dominicano 8 (1987): 5-50; 
Vicente Beltrán de Heredia, Historia de la reforma de la provincia de España (Rome: 1939); 
Idem, “The Beginnings of Dominican Reform in Castile,’ in Spain in the 15th Century, 
1369-1516: Essays and extracts by Historians of Spain, ed. J.R.L. Highfield (London: 1972), 
226-47; Bernard Montagnes, Les Dominicains en France et leurs réformes (Paris: 2001); Sara 
Fasoli, Perseveranti nella regolare osservanza: i predicatori osservanti nel Ducato di Milano 
(sec. 15-16) (Milan: 2011); Domenico di Agresti, Sviluppi della riforma monastica savonaroliana 
(Florence: 1980); Venturino Alce, "La riforma dell'ordine domenicano nel ‘400 e nel primo 
‘500 veneto,” in Riforma della chiesa, cultura e spiritualita nel Quattrocento veneto, ed. Giovanni 
B. Francesco Trolese (Cesena:1984), 333-43; Albert De Meyer, La Congrégation de Hollande ou 
la réforme dominicaine en territoire bourguignon, 1465-1515 (Liège: 1943); Stephanus Krasić, 
Congregatio Ragusina Ordinis Praedicatorum (1487-1550), Dissertationes historicae, xix 
(Rome: 1972). For Observance among Dominican nuns, see Sylvie Duval, “L’Observance au 
féminin. Les moniales dominicaines entre réforme religieuse et transformations sociales, 
1385-1461," Doctoral Dissertation Université de Lyon 2 (Lyon: 2012). See also A.M. d'Amato, 
Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 15 (1945): 52-101; M-H. Laurent, Archivum Fratrum 
Praedicatorum 13 (1943): 149-61; R. Creytens, Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 22 (1952): 
346-80. For a general overview on the rise of Observant reform in religious orders, see Bert 
Roest, “Observant Reform in the Late Medieval Religious Orders,” in The Cambridge History of 
Christianity, 4: Christianity in Western Europe, c.1100—c.1500, eds. Miri Rubin and Walter Simons 
(Cambridge: 2009), especially 449-50. 

3 Dieter Mertens, “Monastische Reformbewegungen des 15. Jahrhunderts: Ideen — Ziele — 
Resultate," in Reform von Kirche und Reich zur Zeit der Konzilien von Konstanz (1414-1418) und 
Basel (1431-1449), eds. Ivan Hlaváček and Alexander Patschovsky (Constance: 1996), 157-81 
(here 157); Clare Lappin, "The Mirror of the Observance: Image, Ideal and Identity in 
Observant Franciscan Literature, c. 1415-1528," Doctoral thesis University of Edinburgh 
(Edinburgh: 2000), 62; Bert Roest, "Later Medieval Institutional History,” in Historiography in 
the Middle Ages, ed. Deborah Mauskopf Deliyannis (Leiden-Boston: 2003), 277-315 (here 
300); Chiara Mercuri, “Raccolte agiografiche e osservanza francescana,’ in Europa sacra. 
Raccolte agiografiche e identità politiche in Europa tra Medioevo ed Età moderna, eds. Sofia 
Boesch Gajano and Raimondo Michetti (Rome: 2002), 281-93 (here 281). 
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Uytenhove, non-Observants ‘everywhere and indifferently transgress the pre- 
cepts and ceremonies of their religion and do not bear the penalties for their 
transgressions.* Moreover, the spread and development of Observant move- 
ments within religious orders caused tensions and conflicts between Observant 
and Conventual friars,> and since it was ultimately the Observants who came to 
dominate the writing of religious history in their century, ‘we have only the sto- 
ries of the ultimate victors lauding their own past heroes.® 

After discussing some important studies in the field, this contribution dem- 
onstrates the narrative strategies used by the order’s historians and, to some 
extent, by hagiographers, in the period characterized by the struggle for 
Observant reform — roughly between 1388 and 1520.” To do this, it analyzes the 
themes that Observant authors developed and the vocabulary and metaphors 
they used. In doing so, it also raises questions as to how we could and should 
use these Observant narratives as historical sources. My examples here are 
drawn from the Dominican order in particular, since many Dominican institu- 
tional writings of the period are relatively unstudied, and at the same time 
offer representative examples. The Dominican case will be connected with 
narratives from different orders, however, to provide a wider context. 


Reform Chronicles 


During the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, Observants significantly 
outnumbered Conventuals as authors of historical and hagiographical narra- 
tives. There are several reasons why Observants, in particular, were inclined to 
write history. One was the way in which Observant reform was understood. 
Raymond of Capua (r. 1380-1399), the first Dominican master general who 


4 Le Tractatus pro reformatione ou Lettre de Jean Uyt den Hove, op, a Charles-le-Téméraire 
(12 Octobre 1471), ed. R.M. Martin (Rome: 1924), n: ‘...differentia inter observantes et non 
observantes [non] consistit in hoc quod est uti dispensatio et non uti: sed non observantes 
dici debent qui passim et indifferenter transgrediunt precepta et cerimonias sue religionis 
nec penas portant pro transgressionibus taxatas’. 

5 Lappin, “Mirror of the Observance,’ Chapter 4 discusses the polemics between Observant 
and Conventual Franciscans. 

6 Michael Bailey, Battling Demons. Witchcraft, Heresy, and Reform in the Late Middle Ages 
(University Park, PA: 2003), 161, note 41; Mertens, “Monastische Reformbewegungen,” 157-58. 

7 Since there is a significant overlap in the contents of order historiography, hagiography, and 
biographical collections on exemplary religious figures, it is often useful not to study these 
kinds of texts separately, according to traditional generic distinctions, but to consider them 
together. See Roest, “Institutional History,” 314. 
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promoted Observant reform, clarified the meaning of reformatio in the follow- 
ing way: 


The word reform in its proper sense means that an object takes on again 
a form which it had before. So when I speak of the reform of our Order I 
can think of no better way of bringing it about than by looking to the 
Rock from which we were hewn and to the Quarry from which we were 
dug: namely to that Abraham "father of many people, the Blessed 
Dominic who is our father through the Holy Spirit, and to that Sarah, our 
Holy Order who is our mother.? 


To Raymond and his followers, reform meant a return to the observance of the 
Augustinian rule and the constitutions as the early Dominicans had written 
and followed them.? Accordingly, in 1390, Raymond ordered that in every prov- 
ince there had to be at least one Observant friary. He was aware that the very 
existence of Observant convents threatened and challenged the self- 
understanding of ‘non-Observant’ friars, as these ‘Conventual’ friars feared 
that the people would look down on them, seeing that there were ‘better’ friars. 
Raymond, however, defended his reform strategy by claiming that all 
Dominicans would profit if a select few friars pursued a more perfect life. He 
believed that ultimately the ‘whole order’ would be ‘voluntarily’ reformed.!? 


8 Letter to the Provincials of the Order, Nov. 11390, Raymond of Capua, Opuscula et litterae 
(Rome: 1895), 54: ‘Sane, cum reformationis vocabulum proprie dicat primae formae 
reassumptionem, nullam viam invenio meliorem ipsum Ordinem reformandi quam si 
mentis oculis respicimus ad Petram, unde excisi sumus, et ad Cavernam laci, de qua prae- 
cisi sumus, ad Abraham scilicet multarum gentium Patrem, Beatum Dominicum, qui 
virtute Spiritus genuit nos, et ad Saram, videlicet Sacram Religionem, per Sanctos Patres 
ordinatam, quae peperit nos’. Translation from: The Life of Catherine of Siena by Raymond 
of Capua, trans. and intr. Conleth Kearns (Wilmington: 1980), xxxii. 

9 The Dominican reformers of the second generation, like Johannes Nider, also defined 
reformacio as the ‘renewed introduction of a lost form’. Johannes Nider, De reformatione 
religiosorum (Antwerp: 1611), 131: ‘unde reformacio est forme alicuius perdite denua intro- 
duccio’. See also Gerald Strauss, “Ideas of Reformatio and Renovatio from the Middle Ages 
to the Reformation,” in Handbook of European History, 1400-1600, Vol. 2: Visions, Programs 
and Outcomes, eds. Thomas Brady, Jr, et al. (Leiden: 1995), 1-30. The famous Strassbourg 
preacher Johannes Geiler von Kaysersberg, however, puts it this way: ‘a reformed religion 
is a religion in which sins are punished, an unreformed religion is in which sins are not 
punished. Nothing else is the difference between reformed and unreformed. Both com- 
mit sins, but the former punished, the latter unpunished’: cited by Mertens, ‘Monastische 
Reformbewegungen 168. 

10 Letter to Cardinal Philippe d'Alencon Raymond, Raymond of Capua, Opuscula, 63-64. 
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Nevertheless, Observant reform was not always voluntary, and conflict, some- 
times violent, inevitably arose. 

As Raymond's definition of reformatio shows, Observants had an impetus to 
look back to that past in which their rules had come into being and supposedly 
had been fully observed. Observants thus believed that they were the true heirs 
of the Dominican order, and they used history to prove that claim. One 
Observant Dominican put it this way: 


All canonized saints of the order of friars preachers, all doctors who sol- 
emnly wrote about theology, about the Bible and Sentences, about canon 
law, logic, physics, grammar, histories, moral material for preaching, and 
generally all who have attained fame through study and writing, were, 
equally, lovers and servers of the life of regular observance. For this, see 
the legends, registers and chronicles of the same order." 


In many orders Observant reform was a significant motif in historical writing, 
especially from the second half of the fifteenth century onwards.!* Constance 
Proksch has been the first to suggest that Reformchronistik can be considered 
as a distinct historical genre, since the ‘reform chronicles’ reflect a new vision 
and were created in the spirit of reform.! She is one of the few scholars who 
has tried to bring together reform chronicles in a systematic way, concentrat- 
ing on the German lands. The majority of the chroniclers she discusses 
belonged to the Benedictine reform congregations of Kastl, Melk, or Bursfeld.!4 


11 Tractatus pro reformatione, 29: ‘Item, omnes sancti canonizati de ordine fratrum predica- 
torum, omnes doctores qui solemniter scripserunt in theologia, super bibliam aut senten- 
tias, in iure canonico, logica, physica, grammatica, historias, materias morales predicabiles, 
et generaliter omnes qui studio et exercitiis litterarum sunt famam celebrem assecuti, 
fuerunt vite regularis observantie amatores pariter et cultores. Recursus super hoc, ad 
legendas, registra et cronicas eiusdem ordinis: 

12 Roest, “Institutional History,” 283. See also Klaus Schreiner, "Erneuerung durch Erinnerung. 
Reformstreben, Geschichtsbewusstsein und Geschichtsschreibung im benediktinischen 
Mónchtum Südwestdeutschlands an der Wende vom 15. Zum 16. Jahrhundert,” in 
Historiographie am Oberrhein im späten Mittelalter und in der frühen Neuzeit, ed. 
K. Andermann (Sigmaringen: 1988), 35-89 (here 86). 

13 Constance Proksch, Klosterreform und Geschichtsschreibung im Spätmittelalter (Cologne: 
1994), 11: ‘Es gilt [...] dass die Klosterchroniken, die im ausgehenden Mittelalter aus dem 
Geist der Reform entstanden, nach neuartigen Gesichtspunkten konzipiert und 
geschrieben wurden und als eine eigenständige, historiographische Gattung unter der 
Bezeichnung Reformchronistik zusammengefasst werden können’. 

14 See overview Proksch, Klosterreform, 286-89. 
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Anne Winston-Allen has also made a major contribution to the field with a 
book-length study that examines how female writers of several religious commu- 
nities in the German lands and the Low Countries reacted to Observant reform. 
Winston-Allen, like Proksch, considers reform chronicles as a literary subgenre 
‘that was both generated by the reform and at the same time constitutive of it'!5 In 
2008, Heike Uffmann also wrote about the way religious women represented 
reform in their writings. She argues that due to the different character of reform 
writings by men and women, one must consider them separately. 

Concerning the Franciscans, an unpublished thesis on Observant Franciscan 
literature by Clare Lappin offers a useful overview in the English language.!? 
Lappin discusses Franciscan reform chronicles such as the Chronica Fratrum 
Minorum Observantiae by Bernardino Aquilano da Fossa (c. 1420—1503).? 
Ippolita Checcoli has also contributed significantly to the study of the biogra- 
phies of Franciscan Observant preachers?? and Bert Roest has discussed 
Observant chronicles from Clarissan houses, such as the Liber Reformationis 
vel Memorialis of Monteluce.?! These diverse studies show that the Observant 
Franciscans were eager to present themselves as the only ‘real’ Franciscans, 
and to prove this they were willing to use a variety of narrative strategies. 

Alongside these extensive studies are a number of important articles that focus 
ona more limited number of paradigmatic historians of reform within a particular 


15 Anne Winston-Allen, Convent Chronicles: Women Writing about Women and Reform in the 
Late Middle Ages (University Park, PA: 2004), xv. 

16 Heike Uffmann, Wie in einem Rosengarten: monastische Reformen des spáten Mittelalters 
in den Vorstellungen von Klosterfrauen (Bielefeld: 2008). Uffmann remarkably does not 
refer to Winston-Allen's work, probably because she predominantly used literature in the 
German language. 

17  Uffmann, Wie in einem Rosengarten, 313: ‘Die Ergebnisse dieser arbeit zeigen deutlich: Viel 
entschiedener als das bisher geschehen ist, muss der geschlechtsspezifischen 
Differenzierung in der künftigen Klosterreformforschung Rechnung getragen werden’. 

18 Lappin, “Mirror of the Observance.’ See also: Stanislao da Campagnola, Le origini frances- 
cane come problema storiografico (Perugia: 1979); Roest, "Later Medieval Institutional 
History,” especially 295-301; Chiara Mercuri, Santità e propaganda. Il Terzordine frances- 
cano nell'agiografia osservante (Rome: 1999). 

19 See also Letizia Pellegrini, “Preparando una edizione. Un primo saggio di lettura della 
Chronica di Bernardino da Fossa,’ in Beati Aquilani dell'Osservanza. Bernardino da Fossa, 
Vincenzo dell'Aquila, Timoteo da Monticchio, ed. A. Cacciotti (Padova: 2007). 

20 Ippolita Checcoli, “Biografie esemplari. La vita del beato Bernardino da Feltre e di altri 
osservanti francescani nella società del xv secolo," Doctoral Thesis University of Bologna 
(Bologna: 2011). 

21 Bert Roest, Order and Disorder: The Poor Clares between Foundation and Reform, The 
Medieval Franciscans, 8 (Leiden: 2013), especially 325-34. 
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order or monastery2? The Chronicon ecclesiasticum by Nikolaus Bottenbach of 
Siegen (d. 1495), for instance, is considered ‘one of the most important historical 
works of the Bursfeld reform, and a work that set an example for subsequent 
Benedictine historians.23 For the Windesheim Congregation, Johannes Busch is 
considered to be the principal historian and the ‘most important monastic 
reformer.?4 Towards the end of his life, between 1470 and 1475, he wrote his Liber 
de reformatione monasteriorum, in which he recounts his many experiences as a 
reformer. Busch tells his stories in a vivid way and does not shy away from the 
harsh methods used to reform a monastery.?5 Dieter Mertens has analyzed how 
Johannes Trithemius (d. 1516), Johannes Busch (d. 1479 or 1480), and Johannes 
Meyer (d. 1485) fashioned the beginning of the reforms in their respective orders, 
and Klaus Schreiner has discussed Benedictine examples from southern Germany, 
considering Trithemius and, among others, Nikolaus Bottenbach of Siegen.26 
Among the Augustinian hermits, the reformist general Ambrosius of Cora 
(d. 1485) produced the Cronica sacratissimi ordinis fratrum heremitarum S. 
Augustini, in which he argued that the Augustinian hermits were the real heirs 
of St. Augustine.?7 Ludolf of Żagań and Peter Waynknecht, moreover, wrote 
about the reform of the monastery of regular canons of St. Augustine in Zagan 
(Poland).28 The Carmelite order did not produce reform chronicles to the same 
extent, which has led Andrew Jotischky to argue that Carmelite historiography 
is different from Dominican and Franciscan historiography because it is based 


22 See, for example: Heinz Erich Stiene, "Erinnerung und monastische Erneuerung in der 
Abtei Brauweiler unter dem Einfluß der Bursfelder Reform” Pulheimer Beiträge zur 
Geschichte 30 (2006): 60-83. 

23 Schreiner, "Erneuerung durch Erinnerung," 51, which cites H. Herbst, “Niedersächsische 
Geschichtsschreibung unter dem Einfluf der Bursfelder Reform,’ Jahrbuch des 
Braunschweigischen Geschichtsvereins 21 (1934): 74—94. 

24 Bertram Lesser, Johannes Busch: Chronist der Devotio moderna: Werkstruktur, Überlieferung, 
Rezeption (Frankfurt am Main: 2005); Wybren Scheepsma, “Busch, Johannes,” in 
Encyclopedia of the Medieval Chronicle, ed. Graeme Dunphy, 2 Vols. (Leiden: 2012), 1: 
227-28. Aloysia Elisabeth Jostes, Die Historisierung der Devotio Moderna im 15. und 16. 
Jahrhundert. Verbandsbewuftsein und Selbstverständnis in der Windesheimer Kon- 
gregation (Münster: 2008), 17-128. 

25 Karl Grube (ed.), Des Augustinerpropstes Johannes Busch Chronicon Windeshemense und 
Liber de reformatione monasteriorum (Halle: 1866), 518; Mertens, “Monastische Reformbe- 
wegungen,” 167. 

26 Mertens, “Monastische Reformbewegungen’; Schreiner, “Erneuerung durch Erinnerung.” 

27 Paolo Falzone, “Massari, Ambrogio,” Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani 71 (Rome: 2008), 
712-716. 

28 Proksch, Klosterreform, 129-37, 181-202. See also Wojciech Mrozowicz, "Ludolf of Żagań, 
Encyclopedia of the Medieval Chronicle, 2: 1049-50. 
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on the principle of narrative continuity, rather than that of reform and renew- 
al.2° Finally, the Carthusian order was the only order ‘that seemingly steered 
free from Observant reform, since it had never ‘fallen from its antiquus rigor'39 
For that reason, Observant reform would not have been a significant paradigm 
in Carthusian writing.?! Notwithstanding the fact that important studies on 
reform chronicles have already appeared, a considerable number of institu- 
tional narratives written by members of religious orders in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century awaits further study. Once they have been analyzed and 
brought together in a more systematic way, more conclusive answers can be 
given to questions relating to the way in which Observant reform was repre- 
sented in the historical writings of the diverse orders. 


Decline and Reform 


The history of monasticism can be written as a continuous sequence of move- 
ments that aspire to reform or renew religious life. After a few generations, the 
perception arises that the pristine religious fervour has been corrupted and 
that a new reform is needed. Therefore, it can be said that monasteries always 
stand in need of reform (monasteria semper reformanda).?? 

The main condition for reform is that there has to be a sense of decline. 
Hence, the envisaged decline in religious discipline and regular observance in 
the period leading up to Observant reforms is a first important theme pre- 
sented by Observant authors. Decline and the need for reform justified the 
Observant movement and therefore reform chroniclers often used this antith- 
esis to structure their narratives: after describing the pristine beginnings of 
their order or community, in which regular discipline flourished, reform 
chroniclers depicted a period of decline and a lapse of religious discipline, 


29 Andrew Jotischky, The Carmelites and Antiquity. Mendicants and their Pasts in the Middle 
Ages (Oxford: 2002), 259, 282; Joachim Smet, “Pre-Tridentine Reform in the Carmelite 
Order,’ in Reformbemühungen, ed. Elm, 293-323 (here 296), which mentions Nicolo Calciuri 
(d. 1466), Vita de santi e romiti del monte Carmelo sancto, ed. G. Teresa (Rome: 1955). 

30 Roest, “Observant reform,” 453. 

31 At the same time Proksch (pages 129, 171-180) does give the example of the Basel prior 
Heinrich Arnoldi von Alfeld: in his Chronica fundationis he relates of the foundation of 
the charterhouse in Basel (1401). This text, however, was not so much a chronicle on the 
reform of his order, but about the reform of religious life in Basel through the foundation 
of a charterhouse. 

32 For an overview, see Edeltraud Klueting, Monasteria semper reformanda: Kloster- und 
Ordensreformen im Mittelalter (Münster: 2005). 
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sometimes associated with more general social and religious developments 
such as the Black Death or the Western Schism. 

Scholars long accepted at face value, and sometimes slavishly repeated, 
what reform chroniclers were concerned to prove, and thus often exaggerated 
the great contrast between religious life before and after the implementation 
of Observant reforms. Michael Tavuzzi complains that important modern 
Dominican historians, like Daniel Antonin Mortier, have considered the his- 
tory of the order as the history of its reform, and have therefore neglected the 
history of the Conventuals.?? Michael Vargas justly warns that this ‘inherited 
master narrative' of 'success, disciplinary decline, and reform' that is con- 
structed by friar-historians is a generalization that obscures plurality.?^ 
Nevertheless, because we are mostly dependent on Observant histories for our 
information concerning order developments in the fifteenth century, it 
becomes understandable why modern historians have ‘inherited’ a narrative of 
decline and reform.35 Thus, as the focus of these Observant authors was on the 
spread and development of the Observant movement, non-reformed or 
‘Conventual’ ways of life within the various orders were consequently neglected — 
or mainly used as an example to avoid.?6 

The opposition of decline and reform as a structuring narrative principle 
can be illustrated with the example of Johannes Meyer (1422-1485), celebrated 
as the godfather of Dominican 'Reformchronistik'?? His writings, both in Latin 
and the vernacular, were related to his experience as itinerant reformer and 
confessor and were meant to construct and strengthen an Observant 
Dominican identity. Meyer's Buch der reformacio predigerordens consists 
of five books and starts as a micro-history of the first Observant Dominican 


33 Michael Tavuzzi, Renaissance Inquisitors. Dominican Inquisitors and Inquisitorial Districts 
in Northern Italy, 1474-1527 (Leiden: 2007), 51. A.D. Mortier, Histoire des maitres généraux 
de l'Ordre des Fréres Précheurs, 7 Vols. (Paris: 1903-1914). 

34 Michael A. Vargas, Taming a Brood of Vipers. Conflict and Change in Fourteenth-Century 
Dominican Convents (Leiden-Boston: 2011), 6-12. 

35 This is not to say that Observant authors are unreliable when they write about the decline 
of regular life, but that the way they selected their material and the narrative strategies 
they used were biased. At the same time, not only chronicles, but also other sources, such 
as letters, acts of General Chapters, and reform treatises, demonstrate that there was a 
sense of decline. 

36 In the same period, Conventual communities were also flourishing. See, for example, 
Henrik Roelvink, Franciscans in Sweden: Medieval Remnants of Franciscan Activities 
(Assen: 1998). 

37 Werner Fechter, “Meyer, Johannes op,’ in Die Deutsche Litteratur des Mittelalters. 
Verfasserlexikon, vol. 6, 2nd ed. (Berlin-New York: 1987), 474-89. 
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nunnery of the German lands, Schónensteinbach, where Meyer was confessor.88 
Meyer first celebrates the vigor of the pristine community and laments the 
later lapse in discipline. According to Meyer, the decline of spirituality went 
hand in hand with the decline in material prosperity?? The convent of 
Schénensteinbach ended up deserted and the holy altar was literally over- 
grown with thistles, thorns, and weeds — to such an extent, Meyer explains, 
that the place lost its traditional adjective schón (beautiful) and became 
‘ruined Steinbach'4° After this evocative portrayal, Meyer informs his audience 
that the Order of Preachers and Friars Minor had lost their way simultane- 
ously, and that many professed religious no longer lived up to the standards set 
by the founders of their orders. The message was clear: the orders were in need 
of reform. Meyer then introduces Conrad of Prussia (d. 1426) into his narrative. 
Conrad had already reformed the Dominican friary in Colmar and was asked to 
renew religious life in Schónensteinbach. Thanks to his work, the community 
became a vibrant Dominican convent of nuns who lived a spiritual life in 
accordance with the rule. In the next part of his work, Meyer sings the praises 
of the renewed prosperity of Schónensteinbach: the sisters lived such a virtu- 
ous life that they enjoyed a great reputation among both the clergy and the 
laity — a widespread topos that will be discussed below. 

In the fourth and fifth part of his Buch der reformacio predigerordens, Meyer 
takes a wider perspective and embeds the history of Schónensteinbach in the 
wider context of Dominican Observance. His book thus develops into a gen- 
eral history of the reform of Dominican friaries and convents in the German 
lands. And again, Meyer emphasizes the necessity of reform. He relates that 
before the initiation of Observant reform, under Master General Elias of 
Toulouse (r.1365—1380), neither the friars nor the sisters observed the Dominican 
rule and constitutions. Elias was unable to counter such ingrained bad habits, 
because 'the damage had become too great: With imagery comparable to 
that already employed in his narrative of the decline of Schónensteinbach, 
Meyer explains that in the time of Elias ‘the weed of rats had overgrown 


38 Johannes Meyer, Buch der Reformacio Predigerorderns, ed. B.M. Reichert, 2 Vols. (Leipzig: 
1908-9), viii. The five books are spread over 2 volumes. NB: Book iv and v are edited in 1908 
and book 1 to 111 are edited in 1909. Hereafter I will refer to these five books in Roman 
numerals. 

39 This merging of spiritual and worldly fortune is also emphasized in other reform chroni- 
clers. Nikolaus of Siegen, for example, wrote that where the spiritual walls collapse, the 
material walls follow. Proksch has shown that chroniclers often assessed the success of an 
abbot by the building activities he initiated. Proksch, Klosterreform, 138. 

40 Meyer, Buch, 1, 22: ‘hert kyssling [lit. hard pebbles] Steinbach’. 
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the noble ways'4 However, there were still some ‘friends of God’ within the 
Dominican order. Meyer narrates that God’s grace ensured that Raymond 
of Capua became Master General and that, advised by Catherine of Siena, 
he started to reform the order with ‘many good works for the salvation 
of souls’.42 

The contrast between decline and reform is also visible in chronicles by his- 
torians from other orders. The Windesheim historian and reformer Johannes 
Busch, like Meyer, emphasized the corruption of women’s religious life before 
he introduced reform, so as to underscore that his work was really necessary: 
the nuns he encountered dressed like secular women and slept on overly soft 
beds. Furthermore, their liturgy was in disorder, and they did not observe their 
fasts.^3 As Proksch has shown, Benedictine reform chroniclers, too, described 
abbots before the advent of reform as deformed, negligent, and proud, reformed 
abbots as worthy, religious, and humble.*+ Moreover, reforming chroniclers 
used stories of epidemics, sickness, and misfortune to their narrative and moral 
advantage: such calamities are depicted as God’s just punishment, and as 
embodying His warnings against transgression of the rule and constitutions. 
Stories of the miracles surrounding reformers, in contrast, are used to empha- 
size God's consent and to boost the confidence of Observant factions.*® 

Heike Uffmann has shown that female authors of writings on reform often 
did not employ the same antithetical structure as male chroniclers, such as 
Busch and Meyer. She argues that social relations determined whether and to 
what extent women depicted the life before the reform in negative terms. The 
nuns wished to secure peace within their community, which could include 
women who had lived an ‘irregular’ life before the reform. Therefore, they did 
not write about the irregular life and about the conflicts that arose over reform. 
Only the female reformers who came from elsewhere to reform a new commu- 
nity adopted the antithetical discourse.* This is revealing: the extent to which 
chroniclers adhered to a narrative of decline and reform thus depended on the 
extent to which they themselves were protagonists in the work of reform. 


41 Meyer Buch, 1v, 3: ‘daz unkrut des ratten hett den edlen waisen iiberwachsen’. 

42 Meyer Buch, 1v, 4. 

43 Petty Bange, “De hervorming van de saksische vrouwenkloosters als verhaald door 
Johannes Busch in boek 11 van zijn Liber de Reformatione Monasterium; in Windesheim 
1395-1995. Kloosters, teksten, invloeden. Voordrachten gehouden tijdens het internationale 
congres '600 jaar Kapittel van Windesheim' 27 mei 1995 te Zwolle, ed. A.J. Hendrikman 
(Nijmegen: 1996), 143-53 (here 148-49). 

44 Proksch, Klosterreform, 278, 279. 

45 Proksch, Klosterreform, 253-4. 

46 Uffmann, Wie in einem Rosengarten, 288—90. 
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Observance as a New Light 


Modern historians should be much more aware of the deliberate dichotomies 
in reform narratives and of the partisan way in which Observant chroniclers 
tried to promote and vindicate Observant reform. It is important in this con- 
text to be aware of the ways in which Observant authors employed rhetorical 
instruments to sharpen the narrative dichotomy of decline and reform. One 
example is the use of metaphors of darkness and light. This metaphor, often 
present in the Bible, was also used by contemporary humanists, including 
Petrarch.4” Whereas Petrarch deplored the darkness after the fall of Rome, 
caused by the disappearance of Roman virtue and classical Latin, Raymond of 
Capua lamented the decline of his order since its foundation in the thirteenth 
century. In a letter from 1393, in which he appointed Giovanni Dominici 
(d. 1419) as his vicar general of the Observant houses in Italy, Raymond said: 


My intention is — and I long to see it ever more and more realized - that 
this movement of reform should shed its light like a lamp set on a high 
stand, so that God may be honoured and the traditions and ceremonies 
of our saintly forefathers — which alas! are now weakened beyond 
measure — may be restored to their pristine state.48 


Raymond thus associated the Observant movement with light, and other 
Observant authors often did the same. Chiara Gambacorta (c. 1362-1419), the 
initiator of Observance in Pisa, appears as ‘a new light’, who deservedly took 
the name Chiara (literally: light"): with her, light and brightness entered the 
world.*? Similarly, Johannes of Mainz (d. 1457) asserts in his chronicle that a 
‘new sun arose’ when the Basel friary became Observant.5° Another example 


47 Petrarch, who is known as the inventor of the concept of the ‘dark ages’ separating the 
glorious Roman Empire from his own times, used the metaphor of light and dark: 
T. Mommsen, “Petrarch’s Conception of the ‘Dark Ages, Speculum 17 (1942): 226—42. 

48 Letter to John Dominici, Nov. 20, 1393, in Raymond of Capua, Opuscula, 82: ‘Quemobrem 
ut intentio mea magis ponatur in executione, et reformatio luceat tanquam lucerna super 
candelabrum posita [cf. Mattheus 5: 15], ut Deus honoretur, ac Sanctorum Patrum nostro- 
rum traditiones, et ceremoniae, proh dolor! nimium enervatae ad pristinum redeant sta- 
tum [...]- Translation, with emendations, from: Life of Catherine, trans. Kearns, xxxvii. 

49 Sylvie Duval, “Chiara Gambacorta ele prime monache del monastero di San Domenico di 
Pisa: l'osservanza domenicana al femminile, in Il velo, la penna e la parola. Le domenicane, 
ed. Gabriella Zarri and Gianni Festa (Florence: 2009), 93-112 (here 108). 

50 Johannes of Mainz, Vita fratrum praedicatorum conventus Basiliensis et de reformatione 
eiusdem conventus, Basel, University Library, A x1 42, fols. 97r-119r (here fol. 99r): Tunc 
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appears in Meyer’s Cronica ordinis praedicatorum. After describing how the 
Dominican convent of Nuremburg was reformed, Meyer asserts: ‘There started 
and grew up anew light, at that time unusual: the obedience was more perfect, 
the poverty more strict and the chastity more pure’! The rites and ceremonies 
of the Order of Preachers were observed and the convent became a place of 
religion, devotion, and discipline. But this was not all: according to Meyer, both 
inside and outside the walls of the city the cult of God was more fervent. The 
people showed remorse, the city council and the clergy felt joy, and the whole 
city of Nuremberg gained a better reputation.5? 

Reform chroniclers from other orders deployed the same metaphors. The 
Observant Franciscan chronicler Nikolaus Glassberger, for example, wrote that 
after the implementation of Observant reform in the Franciscan convent of 
Nuremburg, the only thing the friars had on their mind was the honor of God. 
Whoever remembered the scandals of the unreformed convent was astonished 
that a secularized place could turn into a holy temple of God ‘suddenly, as 
through a flash of lightning’.53 

However, though chroniclers wished to depict a clear contrast between 
reformed and unreformed religious life in order to justify their own agenda, 
this contrast was not so pronounced in reality. Proksch’s study of reform narra- 
tives has exposed many tensions inherent in the chroniclers’ reformatory 
ideals — subjects such as the exact place of study and eating habits, for exam- 
ple, caused fierce debate among reformers.5^ Modern historians are therefore 
wise to be aware of the diverse understandings of reform, and of rhetorical 
devices that aim to create clear-cut Observant and Conventual categories. 


Narrating the Origins of Dominican Observant Reform 


Several fifteenth-century Dominican histories by Observant authors emphasize 
the importance of Catherine of Siena (d. 1380) as the inspiration for Dominican 
Observant reform. They demonstrate that Catherine greatly influenced three 


itaque novus sol oritur' Franz Egger, Beitrüge zur Geschichte des Predigerordens: Die 
Reform des Basler Konvents (Bern: 1991), 67, and 71. 

51 Johannes Meyer, Chronica brevis ordinis Praedicatorum, ed. H.C. Scheeben (Leipzig: 1933), 
73: "Coepit et succrevit nova lux, hactenus inibi insolita: obedientia videlicet perfectior, 
paupertas strictior, et castitas purior." 

52 Ibidem. 

53 Proksch, Klosterreform, 167. 

54  Proksch, Klosterreform, 280-82. See also the contribution of Pietro Delcorno in this 
volume. 
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pivotal figures within the pristine Observant movement in Italy: Raymond of 
Capua, Tommaso Caffarini of Siena, and Giovanni Dominici.> These three men 
were also the protagonists of Catherine's canonization, which was finally 
achieved in 1461. They viewed Catherine as the personification of 'Observant' 
virtues and turned her into ‘the standardbearer for the Observant reform’°& 
although, in reality, she did not even belong to the Dominican Order, since the 
Dominican Third Order had not yet been officially established.5” 

When Catherine died in 1380, Raymond of Capua, who had been her confes- 
sor, became master general of the Dominicans of the Roman obedience. 
Raymond wrote the most authoritative life of Catherine, the Legenda Maior.5® 
This text became an important vehicle for a reformed Dominican identity and 
an instrument of edification and commemoration.5? The substantial number 
of fifteenth-century manuscripts containing a life of Catherine — both in Latin 
and the vernacular - prove that, at that time, she was by far the most popular 
saint affiliated with the Dominican order. Many of these manuscripts belonged 
to reformed Dominican communities.© In his history on the spread of the 
regular life in Venice, Tommaso Caffarini (Thomas of Siena, 1350-1434) records 
that Raymond brought him the legend, and that he copied it and kept it in the 
reformed Venetian friary of San Giovanni e Paolo.8! Thomas later forwarded a 


55 Sabine von Heusinger, "Catherine of Siena and the Dominican order,’ in Siena e il suo ter- 
ritorio in Rinascimento, ed. Mario Ascheri (Siena: 2000), 43-51 (here 47-49). 

56  Winston-Allen, Convent Chronicles, 257, footnote 69. 

57 For Tommaso Caffarini’s efforts to get papal approval of a Dominican penitent rule, see 
Martina Wehrli-Johns, “Losservanza dei Domenicani e il movimento penitenziale laico. 
Studi sulla 'regola di Munio' e sul Terz'ordine domenicano in Italia e Germania," in 
Ordini religiosi e società politica in Italia e Germania nei secoli xiv e xv (Bologna: 2001), 
287-371. Maiju Lehmijoki-Gardner, "Writing Religious Rules as an Interactive Process: 
Dominican Penitent Women and the Making of Their Regula,” Speculum 79 (2004): 660— 
87; see also the contribution of Alison More in this volume. 

58 Raymond of Capua, Vita S. Catharinae Senensis, in Acta Sanctorum, 111 Aprilis, Dies 30 
(Antwerp: 1675), cols 853A-959B. 

59 Tommaso would later make a short version of Raymond's life on Catherine, write a sup- 
plement to it, and promote Catherine's cult in his sermons. 

60 Werner Williams-Krapp, "Kultpflege und literarische Überlieferung. Zur deutschen 
Hagiographie der Dominikaner im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert," in Ist mir getroumet mín 
leben? Festschrift für Karl-Ernst Geith zum 65. Geburtstag, ed. André Schnyder, Claudia 
Bartholomy-Teusch, Barbara Fleith and René Wetzel (Göppingen: 1998), 147-73 (here 
159—65). Silvia Nocentini, “The Legenda maior of Catherine of Siena,” in A Companion to 
Catherine of Siena, eds. Carolyn Muessig and George Ferzoco (Leiden: 2012), 339-57. 

61 Tommaso Caffarini, "Historia disciplinae regularis instauratae in coenobiis Venetis ordi- 
nis Praedicatorum, in Ecclesiae Venetae antiquis monumentis, Vol. 7, ed. Flaminius 
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copy of the legend to the first Observant Dominican nuns of San Domenico in 
Pisa.9? Moreover, Thomas relates that he made a trip to Siena, where he 
obtained Catherine's cloak and two volumes containing her letters, which he 
later reorganized.5? Thomas's scriptorium in Venice became a pivotal centre 
for the transmission of writings by and about Catherine.94 

Thomas's report reveals how Observant narratives, in this case the life of 
Catherine, spread in Observant houses. As Winston-Allen has noted, there was 
‘an extensive library loan system’ between Observant convents. Observants 
visited each other, remained in close contact, and shared manuscripts.96 In the 
German lands, Observant narratives were disseminated in a similar way. In a 
letter directed to some Dominican nuns, Johannes Meyer advertises a number 
of his historical books.®’ He provides a short description of each work and 
encourages the nuns to order the books for their own convent. Meyer wants to 
make it clear that his books both offered education and consolation, and 
greatly honoured the nuns. This example fits perfectly with Winston-Allen's 
remark that Observants desired 'to provide vernacular table readings and suit- 
able materials with which to educate newly reformed women in the spiritual- 
ity of the Observance’.® In this way, the norms of a reformed religious life were 
disseminated along with the narratives. 

Thomas's narrative of Catherine as the source of inspiration for Dominican 
Observance appears in other Dominican Observant narratives as well. Sister 
Bartolomea Riccoboni, for example, wrote a chronicle on the foundation, 


Cornelius (Venice: 1749), 167-234 (here 183). Fernanda Sorelli, “La production hagi- 
ographique du dominicain Tomaso Caffarini: exemples de sainteté, sens et visées d'une 
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gieux du XIIe au XVe siècle, ed. André Vauchez (Rome: 1981), 189-200. 

62 Duval, “Chiara Gambacorta," 89. 

63 Tommaso Caffarini, Historia disciplinae, 199-200: ‘mecum asportavi cappam sive 
chlamydem B. Catharinae de Senis quam mirabili modo obtinui [...] de dictis Epistolis 
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64 See Nocentini, “The Legenda maior,’ 345-47, and Nocentini, “Lo ‘scriptorium’ di Tommaso 
Caffarini a Venezia,’ Hagiographica 12 (2005): 79-144. 

65 . Winston-Allen, Convent Chronicles, 171. 

66 Duval, "Chiara Gambacorta,” 103; See also the 12 avisamenta in quibus consistit reformatio 
sororum (Schónensteinbach: 1428), edited in H.C. Scheeben, “Handschriften 11,’ Archiv 
der deutschen Dominikaner 3 (1941): 201-26 (there 209), which states that reformed con- 
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67 Edition in H.C. Scheeben, "Handschriften 1, Archiv der deutschen Dominikaner 1 (1937): 
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68 . Winston-Allen, Convent Chronicles, 175. 
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growth, and communal life of the Observant Venetian convent Corpus Domini, 
as well as writing a necrology of the community. Giovanni Dominici, who 
founded the convent, received a prominent place in her writings. Riccoboni 
recounts that Dominici appealed to Catherine of Siena and ‘received from her 
that grace so that in his day there was no preacher more outstanding’.®? 
Similarly, Johannes Meyer produced a short biography of Raymond of Capua 
and stated that Catherine cured this ‘first reformer of the order’ with her 
prayers.”° He also relates that Catherine's great reputation inspired lay women 
in Nuremberg to take up the Dominican habit." The Observant Dominican 
nuns of San Domenico in Pisa had close ties with Catherine as well: the vita on 
Maria Mancini, one of the first nuns of the community, explains that Catherine 
taught her how to live.” 

Whereas Meyer relates that Dominici was the first Observant Dominican in 
Italy, and Bartolomea Riccoboni stated that Dominici was primarily inspired 
by Catherine of Siena, an anonymous biography of Chiara Gambacorta, writ- 
ten in the middle of the fifteenth century, offers an interesting alternative ver- 
sion of the beginnings of Dominican Observance in Italy. In the 1380s, with the 
help of her father, Chiara took the initiative to found the first Dominican 
Observant convent: San Domenico in Pisa. Pope Urban v1 approved the com- 
munity in 1385.7? According to her biographer, it was Chiara who inspired 
Giovanni Dominici and Tommaso Caffarini to take up an Observant life: 


The men were struck that the women were beating them in virtue, since 
at that time, almost no convent observed a communal life. And so, the 
religious orders had declined, and when this new light appeared to the 
world, she was deservedly called Chiara. When some devout friars heard 
this, among whom friar Giovanni Dominici and friar Thomas of Siena, 
and other devout friars, by a saintly envy, they started an Observant con- 
vent in the city of Venice.” 


69 Bartolomea Riccoboni, "The Necrology of Corpus Domini,’ in Life and Death in a Venetian 
Convent: The Chronicle and Necrology of Corpus Domini, 1395-1436, ed. and trans. Daniel 
Bornstein (Chicago-London: 2000), 86. 

70 Johannes Meyer, Liber de viris illustribus ordinis praedicatorum, ed. Paulus von Loë 
(Leipzig: 1918), 56. 

71 Meyer, Buch, 11, 102. 

72 Duval, “Chiara Gambacorta, 97-98; Duval, “Lobservance au féminin," 149-55, and vol. 2: 
Documents et annexes, 38. 

73 Caterina Bruschi, “Gambacorta, Chiara,’ Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani 52 (Rome: 1999). 

74 Vita della beata Chiara Gambacorta, Pisa, Archivio capitolare, C13, cited by Duval, "Chiara 
Gambacorta,’ 108: 'Confondevansi li huomini, vedendo che le donne antecedevano loro in 
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This passage shows the pride felt by the anonymous author that theirs was the 
first Dominican Observant convent of the era. Furthermore, it offers an inter- 
esting example of a distinct self-awareness of these Dominican Observant 
women.” According to this life, Gambacorta was a key figure in the pristine 
Dominican Observant movement.?6 The narratives of Tommaso Caffarini do 
confirm that the convent she founded ‘was the model for the convent of Corpus 
Domini of Venice,” but they do not reveal that Chiara had led him, with 
Dominici, to found an Observant convent. Tomasso Caffarini himself located 
the origins of Dominican reform not in Pisa, but in the German lands, where it 
was initiated by Conrad of Prussia. Subsequently, Conrad received the support 
of Raymond of Capua, who ordered that there had to be at least one friary of 
regular Observance in every Dominican province. Therefore, in 1391, the friary 
of Venice pursued the reform.7? By narrating the story in this way, Tommaso 
completely cut out the alleged agency of Chiara Gambacorta. 

Although male reformers acknowledged that Catherine of Siena was the main 
source of inspiration for Dominican Observance, we have to be aware of gen- 
dered prejudices in their writings. Male reformers writing about the reform of 
nuns' convents tended to emphasize the importance of male supervision over 
Observant nuns - thereby claiming credit for their own reforming efforts. Without 
male supervision, they argued, the convent would inevitably fall back to irregular 


virtù, per ho che non si trovava in quel tempo, quasi nessun convento che osservasse 
comunità, et cosi erano venute meno l'ordine delle religione, quando apparve al mondo 
questa nuova luce, non inmerito chiamata fu Chiara: Odendo questo alcuni divoti frati, 
fra quali, fu frate Giovanni Diminici, et Frate Thomaso da Siena, et altri divoti Frati, e per 
una santa invidia comincionno uno convento d'osservantia nella città di venetia'. 
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disorder, because women were weak by nature. The most pertinent example is 
not from a Dominican, but from the Windesheim reformer Johannes Busch, who 
explicitly claims that he had the holy task of leading nuns into heaven.” 

Whereas Catherine of Siena formed the main source of inspiration in Italy, 
in the German lands, Conrad of Prussia stood out as the Observant example. 
For his role, we are dependent on the writings of Meyer, particularly his ver- 
nacular Buch der reformacio predigerordens. Meyer depicts the beginning of 
Observant reform in his province as follows: Conrad of Prussia read the rule 
and constitutions of his order, compared them to the lives of the Dominican 
friars and sisters around him, and understood the great discrepancy between 
the two. At the General Chapter of the Order of Preachers in Vienna in 1388, he 
stood up in the presence of hundreds of friars, put a rope around his neck, and 
said that he deserved death because he did not respect the rule and constitu- 
tions. Many friars were moved by his performance and the chapter decided to 
give him a convent where he could strictly observe the precepts of the order.®° 

Meyer collected testimonies concerning Conrad's holiness and tried to pro- 
mote his cult.8! Meyer's motivation is understandable. Conrad was not only cred- 
ited with starting the Observant movement. He had also been confessor in 
Schónensteinbach and was buried in the convent church there. Since Meyer's 
chronicle was primarily directed at the nuns of Schónensteinbach, he devotes 
plenty of space to the remembrance of its confessors. Of special interest is a 
hagiographical anecdote in which Meyer connects Conrad of Prussia with the 
order's founder, St. Dominic, and with two other canonized Dominicans, St. Peter 
of Verona and St. Thomas Aquinas. In this anecdote, Conrad of Prussia is walking 
over the fields and thinking how to bring the convents to a spiritual state. While 
walking, he encounters three Dominican friars. The eldest of them challenges 
Conrad to bring the friars of Colmar to a spiritual life. When Conrad asked the 
three friars who they were, the Dominican saints revealed their identity.82 Thus, 
Meyer legitimized Observant reforms in a powerful way, as being in accordance 
with the precepts of the founder and the saints of the Dominican order. 

Hence, while most Dominican Observant authors acknowledged the inspi- 
ration of Catherine of Siena, they frequently focused their attention on found- 
ing figures in the local communities that were their particular concern. In this 
way, Chiara Gambacorta took a prominent place in the Observant memory in 
Pisa, Conrad of Prussia in Schónensteinbach, and Giovanni Dominici in Venice. 


79  Uffmann, Wie in einem Rosengarten, 68, 71, 312. 
80 Meyer, Buch, 1v, 8-9, 16. 

81 Meyer Buch, 1v, 16-22. 

82 Meyer Buch, 1v, 18. 
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Alongside emphasizing the decline before the reform, Observant historians 
stressed the occasionally violent resistance to reform, as well as the difficulties 
that Observants had to defy. In his Buch der reformacio predigerordens, Meyer 
included ‘an admonishing speech that all brothers and sisters should willingly 
be reformed to the spirituality of their order-5? Meyer relates that friars who 
did not want to be reformed tried to exculpate themselves in several ways: 
some say that they do not have the grace to live a reformed life or that they do 
not want to divide the order, others object that they are not strong enough to 
bear this kind of life (‘nature is not as strong as in the old times’), and again 
others emphasize that they just continue the way of life that they encountered 
when they first entered their convent. Meyer refutes each argument, making 
use of several authorities, such as Johannes Nider's treatise De reformatione 
status cenobitici.8* Dominican friars and nuns, Meyer emphasizes, should con- 
form to the rule and constitutions not as servants, compelled to bear a yoke, 
but as free people, under the grace of God.85 

Meyer tried to convince Conventuals that Observance was not a yoke. At the 
same time, however, he emphasized the heavy burdens that Observants had to 
bear and the dangers they had to face. Naturally, the Conventuals in these sto- 
ries are depicted as angry opponents of the real Dominican life. Meyer informs 
us that the male reformers suffered immensely and took great risks for the 
promotion of Observance. Raymond of Capua, for example, faced 'almost 
unbelievable slander, disturbances and hardship' for his efforts to promote 
Observant reform.®® Conrad of Prussia, moreover, was nearly killed when 
introducing Observance: two revolting sisters had taken up a large crucifix and 
‘wanted to beat it through the head of the prior, our holy father'?? The life of 
the Dominican reformer Johannes Nider (d. 1438) likewise was in danger when 
he tried to reform a nun's convent: he had to flee in worldly clothes over the 
fields, avoiding the main streets. After relating this incident, Meyer addressed 


83 Meyer, Buch, tv, 37: ‘an vermanende red, daz alle brüder und swóstren sich willicklich 
sólent lasen zii der gaistlichait ires ordens reformieren. 

84 James Mixson, "The Setting and Resonance of John Nider's De reformatione religiosorum," 
in Kirchenbild und Spiritualitàt: dominikanische Beitràge zur Ekklesiologie und zum kirchli- 
chen Leben im Mittelalter. Festschrift für Ulrich Horst oP zum 75. Geburtstag, eds. Thomas 
Prügl and Marianne Schlosser (Paderborn: 2007), 319-38. 

85 Meyer, Buch, 38-40. 

86 = Meyer De viris illustribus, 56: ‘Ob quam causam pene incredibiles detractiones, vexacio- 
nes et labores sustinuit. 

87 Meyer, Buch, 14: ‘woltent daz dem selgen vatter dem prior durch sin hobt schlachen’. 
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his audience directly and concluded: ‘See here, how this friend of God, who has 
now attained eternal life, had to suffer immensely. Notice also how good things 
must be earned through bitter and hard work'.88 

This narrative of the difficult and dangerous days of the early Observants 
is also prominent in other Dominican writings. In the chronicle of the 
Venetian convent of Corpus Domini, sister Bartolomea talks about the dan- 
ger to which Giovanni Dominici exposed himself when introducing 
Observance: 'He brought the friars of San Zanipolo back to true obedience, 
so that those who did not want to observe the rule wanted to kill him’, and ‘in 
this city [Venice] alone, on more than seven occasions he was in danger of 
being killed for the salvation of souls’. In conclusion, she compares his zeal 
with that of the early apostles of Christ: ‘One could say of him, as of Saint 
Paul, that he suffered many perils for the salvation of souls and the defense 
of the holy church'.89 

In her study on women’s reform writings, Heike Uffmann concludes that 
women were in general less polarizing and more harmonizing in their depiction 
of the reforms.2° Nevertheless, we also have evidence of female reformers who 
wrote about the dangers they had to face in order to further the success of the 
Observant movement. Katharina of Mühlheim, one of the Schónensteinbach 
nuns selected to reform the Nuremburg convent, wrote in a letter that she would 
always be willing to go wherever God wanted her to go, ‘even if it should cost me 
my life’. Around 1490, Magdalena Kramer wrote a chronicle on the reform of the 
Dominican convent of St. John the Baptist at Kirchheim unter Teck, in which she 
praises the perseverance of the Observant community in a struggle against 
Count Eberhard the Younger, who tried to reverse the Observance that his father 
had established. Magdalena repeats the words of one sister who said heroically 
‘we would rather be hacked into pieces as weeds than retreat against the will of 
our superiors.” Significantly, these two female writers claim that the dangers are 
faced out of obedience to their superiors, whereas in the narratives of male 
reformers the will to save souls is depicted as the decisive factor.?? 


88 Meyer Buch, 29: ‘Hie nemen war, wie die gotes frund so gar vil erliden mustent, die da 
gehérent zii dem ewigen leven; merck och, wie giite ding so sur und swer erarner miisent 
werden’. 

89 BartolomeaRiccoboni, The Chronicle and Necrology, 87-88. 

go  Uffmann, Wie in einem Rosengarten, 289: ‘Der Reformprozess tradieren Nonnen als weni- 
ger konfliktreich als Mönche in ihren Konventsgeschichten: 

91  Winston-Allen, Convent Chronicles, 105, 109. 

92  Thisisinline with Duval, who concludes that obedience was the central value promoted 
among Observant Dominican women. Duval, “Lobservance au féminin," 541. 
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Outside the Dominican order, comparable narratives appeared as well. In 
his Liber de reformatione monasteriorum, Johannes Busch emphasized that he 
was ‘sometimes in danger of his life because of the holy reform;?? and he 
included several examples of the heavy and violent opposition of obstinate 
nuns: the unwilling Cistercian abbess and nuns of Mariensee climbed on the 
roof of the church, threw stones at the reformers, and ended up in a fight with 
the duke of Brunswick.?^ Another time, when inspecting the property of the 
regular canonesses of Derneburg, Busch was locked up in a cellar by an angry 
sister, and was only released after shouting for help.?5 Within the Franciscan 
order, conflicts between Observants and Conventuals were even more preva- 
lent: according to the reform chronicler Bernardino Aquilano, they lived in a 
state of continuous war*?6 Lappin has demonstrated that the difficult relation- 
ship between the two branches was an 'extremely important and common 
motif' in reforming histories, with the Observants 'presented as martyrs whose 
congregation was persecuted'?" 

In her book on convent chronicles, Winston-Allen gives many more exam- 
ples of violent resistance to reform. Whereas she explains that 'these violent 
controversies reveal the strong public engagement in issues involving its con- 
vents, she also suggests that the resistance to reform was not as violent and 
grave as it was depicted by Observant historians.?? However, as long as we do 
not have studies that compare the reform narratives with other sources, we 
must be careful about drawing conclusions. We do not possess many narratives 
of opponents to reform,99 which makes it difficult to evaluate whether or not 
these examples of violent resistance were exceptional. In any case, it is clear 
that reform chroniclers were eager to include these anecdotes in their narra- 
tives in order to emphasize the near-martyrdom of their Observant heroes, and 
thereby highlight the justice of their cause. 


93 Lesser, Johannes Busch, 283; Busch, Liber de reformatione, 792: ‘ita ut in corporis periculo 
aliquando fuerim propter sanctam reformationem: See also pages 411, 430, 431. 

94 Busch, Liber de reformatione, 562—64; Bange, “De hervorming,” 148-49. 

95 Busch, Liber de reformatione, 593. 

96 Bernardino Aquilano, Chronica, 15, cited by Lappin, “Mirror of the Observance,” 82-83. 

97 Lappin, “Mirror of the Observance,” 83. 

98 Winston-Allen, Convent Chronicles, 152; Bailey, Battling Demons, 20. 

99  Winston-Allen, Convent Chronicles, 129. One example of a chronicle written to oppose 
reform is the Chronica del monastero delle Vergini di Venetia (c. 1520) mentioned by 
Gabriella Zarri, “Predicazione e cura pastorale. I Sermoni della clarissa veneziana Chiara 
Bugni (1471-1514), Anuario de estudios medievales 42 (2012): 141-61 (here 144). 
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The early Dominican constitutions of 1220 emphasized that the Dominican 
order was founded ‘precisely for the sake of preaching and the salvation of 
souls’!0° Of course, the Augustinian rule that the order adopted had to be fol- 
lowed, but the main goal was to be useful to Christian society. When Raymond 
of Capua (r. 1380-1399) put the reform of the order on the Dominican agenda, 
this aspect was emphasized again. In Raymond's eyes, Dominican Observance 
was not just about friars being obedient, chaste, and poor (regular Observance), 
but just as much about the salvation of souls. In letter to all friars of Observant 
houses, Raymond of Capua emphasized the double objective of Observant fri- 
ars: ‘that of practising regular Observance in its entirety, and that of working 
zealously for the salvation of souls’. To this end friars had ‘simply to follow in 
the footsteps of our saintly forefathers in the Order — the men who founded it 
and developed it in coherent fashion’! Observant reform narratives later 
embodied exactly the ideal that Raymond requested in this letter: their 
Observant protagonists were perfect in regular observance, eager to save souls, 
and constituted the ‘real’ offspring of St. Dominic. The following paragraphs 
concentrate on how Observant authors depicted this regular observance and 
presented their protagonists as the true heirs of the Dominican order. 
Thereafter, I discuss the ways in which Observant chroniclers emphasized the 
impact of the Observant movement on society. This part will also show that 
the emphasis on the salvation of souls within the Dominican order and its 
Observant movement was problematic for the female members of this order. 
How could these enclosed women, who were unable to leave the convent for 
preaching and providing pastoral care, be useful to the world? 

Dominican Observant narratives, naturally, emphasized the perfect regular 
observance of their communities. A short chronicle about the foundation of 
San Domenico in Pisa survives, which relates the virtuous lives of eight 
Observant sisters of the convent, who died between 1385 and 1403.10? Domenico 
of Peccioli (d. 1408), the spiritual father of the Observant Pisan nuns, probably 


100 Simon Tugwell, Early Dominicans. Selected Writings (London: 1982), 457. 

101 Raymond of Capua, Opuscula, 88. Translation from Life of Catherine, trans. Kearns, xl. 

102 An Italian version of this chronicle in: Pisa, Archivio Capitolare, C13. This manuscript of 
the sixteenth century includes a Vita of Chiara Gambacorta and a Vita of Maria Mancini: 
two of the first five Dominican Observant nuns. A Latin version of the short chronicle is 
edited in Niccola Zuchelli, La Beata Chiara Gambacorta. La chiesa e il convento di S. 
Domenico a Pisa (Pisa: 1914), 390-99. I have used this edition. 
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wrote this text.193 One of these women, Andrea of Porcellinis (d. 1393), was 
called a mirror of virtues. Although she was a woman and did not preach, the 
author nevertheless considered her a ‘very real imitator of the footsteps of 
Blessed Dominic’, since she despised herself, renounced the pompous world, 
supported those who had little, followed the religious ceremonies, and was 
modest in conversation, full of charity, and obedient to her superiors.!04 

The bulk ofthe text, however, is devoted to the life of Filippa degli Albizi, the 
first prioress of the convent. When she died, Maria Mancini had a vision in 
which Filippa, crowned by two angels, met with St. Dominic, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and St. Augustine, 'of whose rule we profit. Dominic held a book in 
his hand in which was written: ‘have charity, serve humility, possess voluntary 
poverty — which almost overtly had to signify that all these things were served 
by her'!95 Then St. Dominic turned to Filippa and called her ‘bride of Jesus 
Christ, my real daughter. In a manner similar to Meyer's account of Conrad of 
Prussia s encounter with the Dominican saints, this author presented the 
Observant nuns, who lived a communal life, kept silence, and respected strict 
enclosure, as the 'real' offspring of St. Dominic. 

The anonymous Vita of Chiara Gambacorta also reflects on obedience and 
the importance of the rule. Gambacorta is presented as a strong advocate of 
strict enclosure, austerity, and obedience.!® Strict enclosure was an essential 
part of being Observant in communities of women.!?7 Tommaso Caffarini 
makes this clear in his narrative: Giovanni Dominici led thirty women in Venice 
to regular Observance; these women were enclosed perpetually, which meant 


103 Quetif and Echard, Scriptores, 1, 771. See also Duval, "L'Observance au féminin,” 2: 44. 

104 Beata Chiara, 392-93: "vestigiorum Beati Dominici verissima imitatrix.” 

105 Beata Chiara, 396: ‘quasi significaret aperte haec omnia ab ipsa fuisse servata. According 
to Dominican narrative tradition, this phrase (Caritatem habete, humilitatem servate, pau- 
pertatem volontariam possidete) was the last will of St. Dominic, his spiritual testament. 
On this, see R. Creytens, Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 43 (1973), 29—72. The edition 
reads ‘claritatem’ instead of ‘c(h)aritatem’, but this must be a mistake, and I have cor- 
rected it here. 

106 Duval, “Chiara Gambacorta,” 101. 

107 Marie-Luise Ehrenschwendtner, "Creating the Sacred Space Within: Enclosure as a 
Defining Feature in the Convent Life of Medieval Dominican Sisters (13th-15th c.)," Viator 
41:2 (2010): 301-316; Sylvie Duval, "Mulieres Religiosae and Sorores Clausae. The Dominican 
Observant Movement and the Diffusion of Strict Enclosure in Italy (x111th to xvith cen- 
tury),” in Mulieres Religiosae: Shaping Female Spiritual Authority (Europe, 12th-19th 
Century) ed. V. Fraters (Turnhout: forthcoming); Winston-Allen, Convent Chronicles, 
152-167. 
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that they could never see any person outside the convent, nor ever be seen by 
any person in any way.!0? 

In the first half of the fifteenth century, sister Bartolomea Riccoboni wrote a 
chronicle on the foundation, growth, and communal life of the Venetian con- 
vent of Corpus Domini, where 'unity and charity, were joined with 'perfect 
observance’, ‘especially of the three principal vows'!°9 She depicts the obser- 
vances that were ‘perfect in the highest degree’: 


When the superiors commanded anything, blessed was she who said yes 
most promptly. No one would go speak at the windows for any reason 
without permission, and likewise they maintained with all diligence all 
the ceremonies of the order. Chapter was held every night, and when 
they heard that bell they welcomed it as the greatest opportunity, think- 
ing they could humble themselves and announce their defects and accuse 
themselves of every lapse in conduct. 


Next to this perfect obedience, the adherence to poverty was also perfect. All 
property was held in common: 'Everything belonged to everyone, and all had 
their needs met. The Lord God provided for us’. 

Bartolomea also emphasized the great care of their 'venerable father Brother 
Giovanni Dominici' and wrote his biography in the necrology of Corpus 
Domini, ‘in order that we not be ungrateful daughters of such a father, and that 
those who come after us may know who was the founder of this blessed con- 
vent, and that in hearing some portion of his virtues they may have an incen- 
tive to strive to imitate him’. Bartolomea gives many examples of Dominici's 
humility, obedience, and devotion. Dominici was made cardinal, she writes, 
‘not through simony or money, but on account of his great virtues’! Writing in 
1466, Johannes Meyer deployed the same discourse on perfect observance in 
his Deviris illustribus: Dominici was made cardinal against his will, but this did 
not change his love of poverty, and Johannes Nider was forced to accept offices 
out of obedience.!? 


108 Tommaso Caffarini, Historia disciplinae, 173: "Triginta moniales introduxit in illud ad 
Observantiam regularem dispositas non solum sub perpetua clausura, sed etiam quod 
nunquam aliquam personam ad extra videre vel ab aliqua quovis modo videri possent. 

109 Riccoboni, The Chronicle and Necrology, 30-32. 

110 Riccoboni, The Chronicle and Necrology, 36, 37. On the issue of property, see James 
D. Mixson, Poverty’s Proprietors. Ownership and Mortal Sin at the Origins of the Observant 
Movement (Leiden: 2009). 

111 Riccoboni, The Chronicle and Necrology, 91, 89. 
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Similar anecdotes, meant to encourage the Dominican audience to observe 
the rule and early constitutions of their order, are found in the Dominican 
order chronicles written by Girolamo Borselli and Ambrosius Taegius. They 
even turn to direct speech to arouse the reader’s emotional involvement. 
Taegius, writing in the first decade of the sixteenth century, recounts the anec- 
dote of a Dominican master in theology who, around the year 1470, died in the 
city of Nice: 


When, as is the custom, his brothers celebrated the funeral services over 
his body, he rose up from his coffin and, sitting, he began to shout loudly: 
“I am damned, I am damned" The friars were terrified and almost all 
escaped, but those who stayed said to him: “What do you say, master?” And 
he said them: “For my judgment and your example, I am damned because 
of my possessions and no one can liberate me, not your prayers, not the 
whole world, not the whole celestial curia” And after he spoke like this, he 
fell back in his coffin, dead. But two of the friars who saw and heard this, 
left the lax life and came to an Observant life. They told all this." 


Besides encouraging regular Observance, one can imagine that Observants 
liked to tell each other such anecdotes in order to be assured and comforted in 
what they saw as their superior way of life. 


Narratives of Observance and Society 


The Dominican Observant authors wished to show that their protagonists 
were not only perfect in regular Observance, but also worked successfully for 
the salvation of souls — often with risk to their own lives, as the previous discus- 
sion on the theme of near-martyrdom has shown. By doing so, the authors 
wanted to demonstrate the impact of Observance on society as a whole: 


113 Ambrosius Taegius, Chronica brevis ordinis praedicatorum, Rome, Archivum generale ordi- 
nis Praedicatorum, XIV.3.53, fol. 120v: ‘Circa annum domini 1470 fuit in provintia provintie 
civitate Niza in conventu Fratrum predicatorum magister quidam in theologia qui obiit et 
dum a fratribus eius celebrarentur exequie super ipsius cadaver ut moris est surrexit de 
feretro sedens cepitque fortiter clamare: Damnatus sum: damnatus sum. Fratres perteriti 
quasi omnes fugerunt At qui remanserant dixerunt ei Quid dicitis magister : Quibus ille: 
Ad meum inquit iuditium et vestrum exemplum damnatus sum Et hoc propter proprieta- 
tem et nemo liberare me potest nec orationes vestre nec mundus totus nec tota curia 
celestis et sic dicens rejacuit in feretro mortuus. Duo autem fratres ex hiis qui viderant et 
audierant relicta vita lata ad vitam Observantialem venerunt et hec omnia narraverunt. 
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Observants were useful to the outside world, and their merits were acknowl- 
edged by the laity. Clare Lappin has pointed out that Franciscan Observant 
authors like Mariano of Florence were 'deeply preoccupied with the Observant 
image' and displayed a huge interest in the reputation of their Observant pro- 
tagonists.!^ This can be explained by the fact that the success of Observant 
movements was very dependent on the support of the laity and secular lead- 
ers: for this aid, their reputation was crucial. In fact, even secular authorities 
often advocated Observant reforms in their territories.!5 Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, for example, had repeatedly requested the Dominican mas- 
ter general to reform the convents in his territory.!!6 

This idea that only a reformed religion could be useful to the world is visible 
in several Dominican Observant narratives. In his history of the introduction 
of the regular Observance in Venice, Thomas of Siena wrote that, when Venice 
was hit by the Black Death, the rich left the city and advised Giovanni Dominici 
and Tommaso Caffarini to do the same. Tommaso, however, would have noth- 
ing of it. He preached to the people that he would stay with the Venetians till 
the bitter end. Moreover, Tommaso narrates how the Dominicans collected 
money to help the victims of the plague.!!7 

In a similar vein, the chronicle of Sister Bartolomea emphasized that 
Dominici made peace in every city he came to, converted many, and produced 
‘good fruits’: ‘upon hearing his sermons, merchants abandoned their crooked 
practices, the greedy gave alms, the dissolute became chaste'!!5 Johannes 
Meyer also underlines the great works that Observant reformers produced for 
the salvation of souls: they were fervent in pastoral care, hearing confessions, 
and preaching. Thanks to Vincent Ferrer, moreover, almost forty thousand 
people did penance.!? Similarly, Raymond of Capua tried ‘with all effort to 
bring all souls to his creator;?? and there was not a single day on which 
Eberhardus, prior of the reformed convent of Nuremburg, did not celebrate 
Mass, hear confessions, or advise souls.12! 


114 Lappin, “Mirror of the Observance,” 226, 253. 

115 See, for example, Fasoli, Perseveranti nella regolare osservanza, vii-xii. 

116 At the request of Charles the Bold, the vicar of the reformed Dominican Congregatio 
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117 Tommaso Caffarini, Historia, 194-96. 
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119 Meyer, De viris illustribus, 55. 
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Meyer showed the success of Observant Dominicans by emphasizing the 
fruits of their preaching, but also by demonstrating the eminent reputation of 
these friars. As Meyer recounted, Vincent Ferrer had thousands of followers. 
When he preached, churches were too small to contain his followers, so he 
gathered the masses in open fields. He preached so effectively that he is said to 
have led thirty thousand Jews and Saracens to the womb of the holy mother 
church.77 Here Meyer's narrative smoothly erases a more complex reality. 
Ferrer, we now know, led campaigns of forced conversion and also enticed 
people to attack Jews randomly.!?3 Furthermore, in the description of Conrad 
of Prussia and his first Observant followers, Meyer attests that men ‘from the 
whole country’ came to hear their doctrine, and if Johannes Mulberg was 
preaching, ‘almost the entire population’ gathered.!* It is claimed that when 
Conrad of Prussia had started the Observance, ‘the whole land did greatly 
improve’. The pope and the master general soon perceived that the glory of 
God and the salvation of souls had increased greatly through the Observance. 
They therefore ordered that its reforms had to be introduced in at least one 
friary in every province.!?5 

Dominican chronicles written at the end of the fifteenth and the beginning 
of the sixteenth century continued to emphasize the good reputation of 
Observant friars among the laity. Ambrosius Taegius relates in his Chronica bre- 
vis ordinis praedicatorum that in 1489 the citizens of Lodi had driven out the 
Conventual friars and called for the Observant friars of the Congregation of 
Lombardy, to which Taegius himself belonged. The master general did not agree, 
however, and ordered the Observants to leave the convent. Nevertheless, when 
the Conventual friars tried to return to their convent, they were blocked by the 
citizens of Lodi, who guarded the building. In 1490, the convent was finally 
handed over to the Observant friars. Taegius emphasized the joy of the people, 
the clergy, and other religious over the Observant triumph: everyone honorably 
received the Observant friars with a festive procession.26 With this anecdote, 
Taegius wished to demonstrate that Observance was wanted by society: accord- 
ing to this Observant author, the people requested Observance and supported 
Observant Dominicans, because they knew this was their way to salvation. 

The Bolognese chronicler Girolamo Albertucci de’ Borselli (1432-1497) pro- 
vides another account that demonstrates the great spiritual reputation of 


122 Meyer, De viris illustribus, 55. 
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Observant friars. Between 1493 and 1497, he wrote his Cronica magistrorum 


generalium ordinis fratrum praedicatorum, which includes a brief biography of 


the Observant Dominican Matteo Carrieri from Mantua." In 1471, when 


Matteo was sailing from Pisa to Genoa with two other friars, the ship was cap- 


tured by pirates. Men and women were in tears, crying and shouting. The 
leader of the pirates ordered that the three friars who were on board leave the 
ship on a small boat. Borselli then relates: 


127 


128 


When blessed Matteo heard and saw a certain girl and her mother crying 
miserably, and realized that they would remain captured and that their 
pudicity would be in the hands of these impudent men, he was struck with 
pity about the calamity of the mother and her daughter. On his knees he 
went forth to the feet of the first of the pirates, and, extending his arms in 
the form of a cross, he said: “I beg you, oh prince, keep me captured, but 
allow these two women to leave in freedom.” Then the pirate answered: 
“Oh good father, it is enough that I allow you and your mates to leave. But 
the care of these women is not your task, since they await another treat- 
ment.” But the man of God, persevering in his petition, begged again, say- 
ing: “For the love of Him, who redeemed you and the whole world, keep 
me, and allow these two women to leave.” Thereupon, the tyrant was 
moved by the prayers of the saintly man, and he said: “Go, and pray for me 
before God, because I see that you are a man of God and of regular 
Observance. Not only these women, whom you have asked for, I send away, 
but I give you even this whole boat of men; dispose of them as you will.”!28 
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abire permitto; de hiis autem non tibi cure sit, quia de eis aliud agendum est. At vir Dei, in 
petitione perseverans, iterum supplicans, ait: Propter, inquit, amorem illius, qui te et 
totum mundum redemit, me retine, et has duas mulieres liberas dimitte. Motus igitur 
tyrannus precibus viri sancti, dixit: Vade, et pro me Dominum depreceris, quia ut video, 
vir Dei es et observantie regularis. Non solum has mulieres, quas petis liberas, dimitto, sed 
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The anecdote is revealing. The author wanted to emphasize that even an impu- 
dent pirate leader recognized the fruits of a true Observant Dominican. In this 
way, Borselli forcefully underlined both the great spiritual reputation of his 
Observant brothers, and their usefulness for society at large. However, Borselli 
did not only write about the Observant movement to legitimize the reform. He 
also revealed that there were conflicts between Observant reformers, and dif- 
ferentiated between different types of 'Observants': some were very Observant, 
others less s0.129 


Observant Men and Women as Zealots for Souls 


When reading Dominican Observant narratives, one notes the extensive occur- 
rence of the word zelator (zealot) as characteristic of an international vocabu- 
lary for Observant religious reformers. It was used in order to emphasize the 
‘zealous’ work of Observants necessary to realize the salvation of Christian 
society. Thirteenth-century mendicant authors also referred to St. Dominic 
and St. Francis with this word,?? and Borselli introduced his protagonist 
Matteo Carrieri as an 'extraordinary zealot of souls' (animarum mirabilis 
zelator).?! Zelator was likewise Johannes Meyer's favorite word to describe his 
main protagonists: Raymond of Capua was a zelator animarum maximus, 
Conrad of Prussia an ardentissimus animarum zelator, Johannes Mulberg a 
zelator glorie dei, and Giovanni Dominici a zelator observancie.?? With this 
word, Meyer indicated their special merits for working 'zealously' to promote 
regular Observance and, therewith, rescue souls, help Christian society, and 


etiam totam hanc hominum predam tibi dono; de omnibus ad libitum dispone’. This 
anecdote is (almost literally) taken over by Taegius, Chronica maior ordinis praedicato- 
rum, Rome, Archivum generale ordinis Praedicatorum, x1v.52, fol. 219r, and is also pre- 
sented by Leandro Alberti in his De viris illustribus ordinis praedicatorum (1517), fol. 253v, 
although Alberti rewrote the episode in a more ‘elegant’ Latin, using other words and 
grammatical constructions. 

129 Iwrite more about this in my doctoral thesis. 

130 Inthe acts of his canonisation, for example, Dominic is called zelator animarum (also in 
Dietrich of Apolda's life of Dominic), and Francis was already called 'perfectus zelator 
observantie sancti evangeli' in the Speculum perfectionis (capitulum: 4, caput: 76). It is 
later used to designate Observant Franciscans and Capuchin friars as well. See Lappin, 
“Mirror of the Observance,” 247. 

131  Borselli, Chronica, fol. 230r: ‘Hic fuit ferventissimus predicator et animarum mirabilis 
zelator. 

132 Meyer, Deviris illustribus, 56—58, 60. 
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increase God's glory. Sister Bartolomea also used this word for Giovanni 
Dominici, who she called the ‘wisest and most fervent zealot for God's honor'133 

Among the ‘Dominican’ women, Catherine of Siena was the main ‘zealot’ — 
Raymond even called her zelatrix omnium animarum.?* In the second part of 
the Legenda maior, Raymond constantly emphasized Catherine's zeal for the 
salvation of others. However, he felt that an explanation was necessary: a 
saintly religious woman who lived among people in the world was problem- 
atic, because strict enclosure had become an essential ideal within the life of 
every Observant Dominican nun.!85 Therefore, he introduced the section on 
Catherine in the world as follows: Christ called on Catherine, and explained 
that, when she was little, he had 'planted' a zeal for the salvation of souls in her 
heart, which he had watered and cultivated. Catherine, according to the hagi- 
ographer, felt that this was not in line with her femininity — for this reason, she 
once pretended to be a man and tried to join the Dominican order. Christ con- 
tinued that Catherine was now finally being called to take up this task, which 
was crucial to the Dominican order: labouring zealously for the salvation of 
souls. Catherine, however, objected: 'How can what you say be done? That 1, 
wretched and fragile in every part, be useful to souls? My sex, as you know, 
speaks against this’! To this Christ responded: ‘With me there is no longer 
male or female, nor lower class and upper class; for all stand equal in my sight, 
and all things are equally in my power to do'!?7 

Whereas Raymond affirms that before God, men and women are equal, on 
earth the distinction had to be clearly marked: friars could leave their friaries 
for preaching and providing pastoral care, but nuns had to be strictly enclosed. 
Other Dominican Observant authors who described the lives of exemplary 
Dominican nuns also had to cope with this tension between the Dominican 


133 Riccoboni, The Chronicle and Necrology, 83. 

134 Raymond of Capua, Legenda maior, 2.7.232. Chiara Gambacorta is referred to as 
zelante della religione, but not literally as a ‘zealot for souls. Duval, “L'Observance au 
féminin,” 2: 24. 

135 This was a reason why Catherina's saintliness was not imitable. Tomasso Caffarini made 
sure that more imitable models became available. See Fernanda Sorelli, “Imitable 
Sanctity: The Legend of Maria of Venice, in Women and Religion in Medieval and 
Renaissance Italy, eds. Daniel Bornstein and Roberto Rusconi (Chicago: 1996), 165-81. 

136 Raymond of Capua, Legenda maior, 2.1121: ‘Quomodo fiet istud quod modo dixisti? 
Scilicet quod possum ego, misella et omni ex parte fragilis, esse utilis animabus? Sexus 
enim contradicit, ut nosti [...]. 

137 Life of Catherine, trans. Kearns, 17. Raymond of Capua, Legenda maior, 2.1122: ‘Non est 
apud me masculus et femina, nec plebeius et nobilis, sed cuncta aequalia sunt coram me, 
quia cuncta aequaliter possum’. 
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ideal of saving souls and the obligation of strict enclosure. The hagiographer of 
Chiara Gambacorta demonstrates that even enclosed women could enjoy a 
great reputation and could be useful to the outside world: the anonymous 
author portrays the eminent reputation of Chiara in the city of Pisa, and pres- 
ents her as an invisible oracle and a real ‘angel on earth’. Thus, people could 
come and hear her voice, but the veil that separated the sisters from the out- 
side world prevented anyone from ever seeing her face.?8 In this way, 
Gambacorta advised many souls and led the laity to a religious life. Gambacorta, 
asserts her biographer, did not care whether her spiritual followers took up the 
religious life or stayed in the world: her only concern, intention, and wish was 
the salvation of souls.!?? 


An Observant Narrative Identity 


By the end of the fifteenth century, Observants had replaced Conventuals in the 
Dominican hierarchy, and the master generals now came from Observant 
branches. Nevertheless, the majority of 'Observants' had become less fervent in 
their ideals — to the discontent of more radical Observant reformers, such as 
Girolamo Savonarola. A moderate form of Observance was now promoted, while 
the voices of more polemical Observant reformers were silenced. Illustrative is 
the case of Johannes Uytenhove, the vicar of the reformed Dominican 
Congregation of Holland. He wrote a reform treatise in which he stated that non- 
Observants were not useful to the Christian people, they caused scandals, and 
could only die damned. At the general chapter of 1473, his treatise was disap- 
proved and prohibited because it defamed non-reformed friars. On penalty of 
excommunication, it was forbidden to spread the content of the treatise either 
within or outside the order, in private conversation or in preaching,140 

Master generals such as Vincenzo Bandelli (r. 1501-1506) and Thomas 
Cajetan (Tommaso de Vio, 1508-1518) were eager to save the unity of the order 
and wanted to prevent what was happening among the Franciscans, where the 
polemics between Observants and Conventuals eventually led to a permanent 


138 Cf. the part "Stimmen ohne Gesicht,” in Uffmann, Wie in einem Rosengarten, 220-27. 

139 Cited by Duval, “Chiara Gambacorta,” 108: ‘l'intento, et desiderio suo, altro non era, se non 
la salute delle anime. 

140 Johannes Uytenhove, Tractatus pro reformatione (see footnote 4), 31; Servatius Petrus 
Wolfs, "Dominikanische Observanzbestrebungen: Die Congregatio Hollandiae (1464-1517), 
in Reformbemühungen und Observanzbestrebungen im spàtmittelalterlichen Ordenswesen, 
ed. K. Elm (Berlin: 1989), 273-92 (here 281-82). Kaeppeli, Scriptores, 2: 417. 
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division in 1517.14! Therefore, they limited the institutional independence of 
Observant congregations and, at the same time, pressed Conventuals to tighten 
their discipline.!42 This trend toward unity is visible in Dominican institutional 
narratives. Whereas in the 1450s Johannes Meyer had written a book with the 
Observant reform of his order as an exclusive theme, the contradiction between 
Conventuals and Observants is left out of the first printed chronicles of the 
Dominican order: thus, Alberto Castello's Brevis et compendiosa cronica de 
magistris generalibus et viris illustribus ordinis praedicatorum, printed by the 
Venetian publisher Lazarus de Soardis in 1504, 1506, and 1516, was adopted as 
the official history of the Dominican order. It was meant to serve the whole 
order, and aimed to contribute to the harmony within it^? hence, internal 
conflicts are passed over quickly. Moreover, while Meyer singled out Observant 
reformers as a special group in his De viris illustribus ordinis praedicatorum, 
later authors of such Dominican collective biographies, like Georg Epp, 
Tomasso Schifaldo, and Leandro Alberti, did not.'^^ Although the Dominican 
order was not completely reformed, Observant identity had nevertheless 
become integral to the overall identity of the institution. 


Conclusion 


Since most institutional narratives of the fifteenth century were written by 
Observants, modern historians have inherited a rhetoric of decline and reform. 
Thus, in order to make responsible use of reform chronicles and related texts, 
we have to be aware of their shortcomings. These accounts tend to be one- 
sided. Some Observant authors had hardly any interest in unreformed religious 
life. Moreover, they often emphasize the contrast between reformed and unre- 
formed by underlining the decline that came (as they saw it) before reform. 
Chroniclers such as Johannes Meyer used the metaphor of darkness and light 
to emphasize this message: with the introduction of Observant reform, a new 


141 Duncan B. Nimmo, "The Franciscan Regular Observance: The Culmination of Medieval 
Franciscan Reform,” in Reformbemiihungen, ed. Elm, 189-205. 

142 William A. Hinnebusch, The Dominicans. A Short History (New York: 1975), 104. 

143  Castello's chronicle had an official character, was supported by Thomas Cajetan, and con- 
stituted the final part of a book that contained, among others, the papal privileges that 
the order had received. See Raymond Creytens, "Les écrivains dominicains dans la chro- 
nique d'Albert de Castello,” Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 30 (1960): 227-59. I deal 
with this more extensively in my doctoral thesis. 

144 Quetif and Echard, Scriptores, 1: 900; Giambattista Cozzucli, Tommaso Schifaldo. Umanista 
siciliano del sec. xv. Notizie e scritti inediti (Palermo: 1897). 
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light entered the world. In this way, Observant authors tended to simplify the 
history of their order into a black and white narrative of reform and decline, in 
which Observants represented everything that was good, while non-Observants 
represented decline and ruin. Although the Dominican hierarchy repeatedly 
wamed Observants not to defame their non-reformed brothers, some 
Observant authors could not refrain from doing so. They therefore attributed 
heroic qualities to their protagonists, who struggled against the decline of reli- 
gious observances, and emphasized the suffering they endured at the hand of 
non-Observant opponents, who according to our chronicles sometimes 
reverted to violent resistance. 

At the same time, reform chroniclers connected the Observant movement 
with the pristine beginnings of their order. Accordingly, Dominican Observant 
authors presented the protagonists of their stories as the ‘real offspring of 
St. Dominic. Their narratives circulated within the order and provided 
Observants with a vocabulary to define their identity. Like reform treatises, they 
were also used to defend their Observant communities against charges made 
by non-Observants. In his Buch der reformacio predigerordens, for example, 
Meyer refuted the arguments of friars who did not want to be reformed. 
Furthermore, reform chroniclers wanted to increase the prestige of their own 
communities and demonstrate their importance for church and society. The 
impact of Observants on the outside world was a key motif here. In Dominican 
Observant narratives, regular Observance and the salvation of souls are pre- 
sented as two sides of the same coin. Observant chroniclers wanted to make 
clear to their readership that only real Observants were useful to the world, and 
they therefore put forward the great benefits of Observant reform - both for the 
religious people involved, and for society at large. Hence, they frequently 
boasted about the great reputation of Observant preachers and reformers. 
Perfect regular observance thus became a necessary condition for social and 
political usefulness. In the summarizing words of an Observant Dominican: 


Reformatio pleases God, saves the religious, edifies the people, reconciles 
sinners and pacifies the conscience. It feeds devotion, the acquaintance 
with Scripture, preaching skills, the authority to correct, the security of 
advice, and, in general, brings grace and benediction to the whole state.!45 


145 Tractatus pro reformatione, 29: ‘Reformatio placet Deo, salvat religiosos, edificat populum, 
reconciliat peccatores, pacificat conscientias, nutrit devotionem, notitiam scripturarum, 
facultatem predicandi, auctoritatem corrigenda, securitatem consilii, et generaliter 
gratiam et benedictionem affert super totam rempublicam" 


PART 2 


Observant Reform, Society and Culture 


CHAPTER 5 


‘Quomodo discet sine docente?’ Observant Efforts 
towards Education and Pastoral Care 


Pietro Delcorno 


After the celebration of mass, Vicent Ferrer preached the word of the 
Lord [...]. The duke and duchess of Brittany and a large crowd of people 
were present. The celebration and preaching lasted about three hours. 
Ferrer had some young secular clerics who followed him everywhere. 
During his mass and sermon, these men used to take the young people to 
another place, out of reach of Ferrer’s voice, in order to educate them in 
matters of faith and to teach them how to say the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave 
Maria, the Creed and how to make the sign of the cross.! 


This account was given in 1453 by Yvo Gludic, archpriest of Vannes, at the can- 
onization process of the great Dominican preacher Vincent Ferrer (d. 1419).? In 
his renowned preaching campaigns, Ferrer worked with a real pastoral task 
force. His legendary performances in the pulpit, moreover, were comple- 
mented by confession rallies and also, as Yvo and other witnesses recount, by 
the catechistic instruction of children. We do not know exactly how old these 
juvenes pueros were (apparently there was not a fixed rule concerning their 
age), but Thomas Le Brun, who was ten years old at that time, remembered 


1 "Magister Vincentius [...] predicavit verbum Dei et sumpsit pro themate: Colligite que super- 
averunt fragmenta. Et in illa predicatione presentes erant idem Dominus Dux et ejus conjunx 
Domina Ducissa Britannie ac populi multitudo copiosa; ac sic celebrando et predicando 
stetit per tres horas vel quasi. Et secum habebat quemdam juvenem clericum secularem qui 
eum continue sequebatur, et durante missa et predicacione ejusdem M.V., trahebat extra 
auditum vocis dicti M.V. juvenes pueros et ipsos instruebat in fide, et edocebat ad dicendum 
orationem Dominicam et Ave Maria et simbolum fidei, et seipsos presignandum signo sancte 
crucis,” Procès de la canonisation de Saint Vincent Ferrer, ed. P.-H. Fages (Paris: 1904), 4. 

2 See Jean-Christophe Cassard, "Vincent Ferrier en Bretagne: une tournée triomphale, prélude 
d'une riche carriére posthume, in Mirificus praedicator: à l'occasion du sixiéme centenaire du 
passage de Saint Vincent Ferrier en pays romand (Estavayer-le-Lac, 7-9 octobre 2004) (Rome: 
2006), 77104, and Laura A. Smoller, “Northern and Southern Sanctity in the Canonization of 
Vincent Ferrer: The Effects of Procedural Differences on the Image of the Saint,” in Procès de 
canonisation au Moyen Áge: aspects juridiques et religieux, ed. Gábor Klaniczay (Rome: 2004), 
289-308. 
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that there were younger and older boys present? Another witness, Petrus 
Flo'ch, said that 'every day his parents forced him to go to Ferrer's mass and 
sermon, and he was about fourteen at that time.* Furthermore, the basic 
notions of catechism were not directed only at children and adolescents. In 
fact, both Ferrer and another cleric offered catechetic instruction to adults as 
something separate from preaching. Witnesses of the process testified that 
Ferrer's actions also benefited clergymen, who received instruction concern- 
ing the celebration of mass and the divine office, and that many priests took 
notes while Ferrer preached, evidently intending to use them for their own 
sermons. Besides teaching the basic elements of the Christian faith, the effects 
of this pastoral mission were described as leading to an increase in virtues and 
an extirpation of vices. Simon Maydo, another witness, affirmed this by saying 
that many people who used to commit sins 'such as illicit oaths, forms of adul- 
tery, rape and comparable things' changed their life following Ferrer's instruc- 
tions, and still — more than forty years later — were living catholice." 

This account of Ferrer's mission in Brittany shows in action many key ele- 
ments of the educational programs promoted by the Observant movement. 
Preaching was the cornerstone, but a range of other pastoral activities took 
place alongside it. Such activities focused on teaching the basic elements of 
Christian worship and the moral rules concerning virtues and vices. On the 
one hand, this educational effort was directed towards society as a whole; on 
the other hand, it addressed and sought to influence specific sectors of society. 
For instance, in the paradigmatic scene described above, it is possible to 


3 Hisaccountis particularly interesting because he says that the cleric who instructed the chil- 
dren had been set free from the devil by Ferrer himself: “Et dum missam celebrabat, erat unus 
de comitiva M.V. qui dicebatur fecisse pactum cum diabolo, et postmodum liberatus ab eo 
per M.V, et addiscebat oracionem dominicam, Ave Maria, Credo et Benedicite cum signo cru- 
cis, testi et multis aliis parvis et magnis qui ad eum confluebant.” Procés, ed. Fages, 98. 

4 "Tunc juvenis erat a parentibus cogebatur ut omni die interesset missis et predicationibus 
suis,’ Procès, ed. Fages, 27. 

5 "Populares per eum et unum ex suis ad hoc deputatum, et eciam quamplures alii majores et 

mediocres sciverunt Pater Noster, Ave Maria, Credo, se signare signo sancte crucis, invocare 
nomen Jhesus, et ad illud in missis et divinis genu flectere," Procès, ed. Fages, 19. 
Procés, ed. Fages, 9 and 19. Apparently, also laymen took notes during preaching (Ibidem, 39). 
"Item deponit quod omnes astantes [...] multum proficiebant audiendo predicaciones suas. 
Interogatus quomodo scit, deponit hoc scire eo quod plures novit de ipsis qui plura peccata 
perantea committebant, puta juramenta illicita, adulteria, stupra et alia, qui postmodum per 
ejus predicaciones et doctrinam se ad eiusdem viciis abstinuerunt, et huc usque catholice 
vixerunt et vivunt, et recordantur semper de dicto M.V. et ejus bona doctrina," Procès, ed. 
Fages, 31. 
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distinguish four categories of people considered strategic for a successful pas- 
toral mission: the political authorities, children and adolescents, the clergy, 
and parents (who forced teenagers like Petrus to attend the sermons). In their 
mission, Observant friars gave special attention to these categories of people in 
order to obtain a firm grip on society. This was neither new nor exclusively 
characteristic of the Observant pastoral engagement. Such pastoral efforts by 
Observant friars were compatible with the guidelines developed in the wake of 
the Fourth Lateran Council, which promoted preaching and imposed the obli- 
gation of annual confession, thus providing the key element of an encompass- 
ing pastoral strategy.? While it is possible to speak of an intensification and a 
cultural and political ‘modernization’ of their mission, this raises the question 
of whether the Observant movement - in its multi-faceted nature — had a dis- 
tinct approach to the education or merely elaborated upon an already existing 
tradition. It also raises the question of how education was considered within 
the Observant movement itself. In fact, continuity and change were deeply 
interwoven, especially in religious movements that looked to a (fictional) past 
as their ideal model and that could be described as proponents of an ‘innovative 
restoration’ or — vice versa — a ‘conservative innovation, in which (as Giovanni 
Grado Merlo points out for the Franciscans) ‘apparently, everything is new 
and, at the same time, everything seems old'? 

In order to be comprehensive, it is necessary to distinguish between the 
many branches of what is usually identified as 'the Observant movement. 
After all, this movement was the product of a dynamic evolution over a long 
period (from the late fourteenth century to the early sixteenth century), 
and exhibited considerable regional diversity.!° Nevertheless, a thorough con- 
sideration of all these elements far exceeds the limits of this contribution, 


8 See Ronald J. Stansbury (ed.), A Companion to Pastoral Care in the Middle Ages (1200-1500) 
(Leiden: 2010), which pointed out already in the introduction that "the late Middle Ages 
witnessed a vibrant attempt, essentially on the heels of Lateran Iv, to make those ideals 
[of pastoral care] a reality" (ibidem, 1). See also Roberto Rusconi, Lordine dei peccati. La 
confessione tra Medioevo ed età moderna (Bologna: 2002). 

9 See Giovanni Grado Merlo, Nel nome di san Francesco: storia dei frati minori e del francescan- 
esimo sino agli inizi del xvi secolo (Padua: 2003), 309 and 314. Merlo's study is available in dif- 
ferent languages, among them: In the Name of Saint Francis: History of the Friars Minor and 
Franciscanism until the Early Sixteenth Century, trans. Raphael Bonnano (Saint Bonaventure, 
NY: 2009). See also Giovanni Grado Merlo, “Conclusioni,” in Giovanni da Capestrano e la 
riforma della Chiesa, eds. Alvaro Cacciotti and Maria Melli (Milan: 2008), 169-77: 172. 

io Bert Roest, “Observant Reform in Religious Orders” in The Cambridge History of 
Christianity, 4: Christianity in Western Europe c. 100—c. 1500, eds. Miri Rubin and Walter 
Simons (Cambridge: 2009), 446-57. 
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which aims to illustrate the main themes through key examples, in a way that 
mimics a strategy often adopted by the most popular preachers of that time. 
For this reason, this essay focuses on four different aspects of the Observant 
movement that will provide us with some insight: the role of education and 
learning within the Observant movement; the complex relationship between 
Observant reform and humanism; the central role of preachers and the use of 
rituals and images in pastoral care; and the way in which Observant educators 
developed guidelines for every state of life and emphasized education, particu- 
larly the education of children. 


Education and Learning within the Franciscan 
Observant Movement 


The formation and education of friars and nuns within the Observant branches 
of the religious orders involved a wide range of elements, among which was 
the important role played by the day to day practices of convent life. In fact, 
daily liturgical cycles, ordinary convent preaching, habitual devotional prac- 
tices, and personal readings were pivotal components in shaping religious 
identity. This was particularly true during the novitiate, but it also applied dur- 
ing the other phases of religious life." Here, I focus my attention on the 
Franciscan Observance, which is particularly interesting due to its persistent 
ambivalence regarding the pursuit of learning, and in particular, I will explore 
the solution advanced by Giovanni of Capistrano (d. 1456) during his tenure as 
vicar general of the Cismontane Observance. Capistrano has been considered — 
not without some exaggeration — the ‘main ideologue of Observant identity’.!? 
In any case, he was a key figure in the institutionalization of the Franciscan 
Observance in a European context. This was done not only by providing a new 
religious identity through the promulgation of new constitutions (1443), but 
also by successfully lobbying for the canonization of Bernardino of Siena 


11 See for instance an overview in Bert Roest, A History of the Franciscan Education (c. 1210— 
1517) (Leiden: 2000), 235-71. 

12 Pietro Maranesi, "Giovanni da Capestrano. Identità e sviluppo istituzionale 
dell’Osservanza,” in Giovanni da Capestrano e la riforma della Chiesa, 16-33: 28 and 33. For 
some critical remarks in the same volume, see Grado Giovanni Merlo, "Conclusioni," 
169-77, where he prefers to define Giovanni as a “political friar at the service of the power 
of the pope [...] a man of thought and action in the service of the papacy.” A general 
overview on the evolution of the Franciscan Observance can be found in Merlo, Nel nome 
di san Francesco, 305-80. 
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(1450).!8 It is no accident that Bernardino Aquilano (d. 1503) depicted him as 
‘the major defender, creator, and preserver of our family’ in his Chronica frat- 
rum minorum observantiae — an ideological reconstruction of Franciscan 
Observant history.!* 

To gain insight into Giovanni of Capistrano’s convictions on the education of 
novices, a good starting point is his letter to Albert Puchelbach, the guardian of 
the friary of Nuremberg, who was in charge of a group of newcomers to the 
order." In this letter, written from Leipzig in 1452, Capistrano commented on 
existing procedures in novice training and pointed out his own convictions con- 
cerning the means and goals of education. First of all, he noted that excessive 
space was given to teaching novices how to sing, and that it was much more 
important for them to learn how to meditate and pray. Moreover, singing was a 
‘time consuming activity, and indeed, an obstacle to the main goal of educa- 
tion. Because of this, ‘none of them could accomplish the office of preaching in 
a good and competent fashion and great damage to the believers would 
result’!® The ultimate target for the novices had to be the pulpit, Capistrano 
argued, not the choir. The formation of future preachers was ‘the cornerstone 
of the Franciscan educational project’, and this was even more the case in the 
Franciscan Observance sub vicariis and in the papal projects concerning it.!” 

The 1430 Constitutiones Martinianae — which Capistrano himself helped 
formulate — already clearly stressed the papal expectations regarding Observant 
preaching: it had to avoid criticism of the higher ranks of the clergy, and arm 


13 See Letizia Pellegrini (ed.), Il processo di canonizzazione di Bernardino da Siena, 1445-1450 
(Grottaferrata: 2009). 

14 “maximus defensor auctor et conservator nostrae familiae, B. Bernardini Aquilani 
Chronica fratrum minorum observantiae ex codice autographo, ed. Leonhard Lemmens 
(Rome: 1902), lib. 6, 20, cit. in Maranesi, “Giovanni da Capestrano,” 15. 

15  Onhiscorrespondence, see Letizia Pellegrini, "More on John Capistran’s Correspondence: 
A Report on an Open Forum,” Franciscan Studies 68 (2010): 187-97. 

16 "Placet mihi quod novitii discant cantare; magis tamen placeret ut discerent plorare et 
orationi vacare; quia quotidie cantare parit nobis fratrum penuriam, mentem vagam 
deducit, et adeo tempus consumit, ut nullus vestrum evadere possit in officio praedicandi 
clarus et peritus, propter quod sequitur magna animarum jactura. Ideo debetis restringere 
ipsos cantus vestros ad Missam solam et Officium Vespertinum"; Epistola ad Albertum 
Puchelbach, in Lucas Wadding, Annales Minorum — Tomus 12 (1448-1456), 3rd Edition 
(Quaracchi: 1932), 183-85; this letter was added in the second edition of the Annales. On the 
historical context of this letter, see Ludovic Viallet, Enquéte sur les réformes franciscaines 
entre l'Elbe et l'Oder, de Capistran à Luther (vers 1450 — vers 1520), Vita regularis - Ordnungen 
undDeutungen religiósen Lebens im Mittelalter. Abhandlungen, 57 (Berlin-Münster: 2014). 

17 See the chapter with the same title in Roest, A History of Franciscan Education, 272-324. 
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the people against the dangers of heretics. In particular, it was to attack ‘the 
actual satanic and damned heresy of the Hussities, against whom the preach- 
ers have to lash out at some expedient moment in their sermons’.!® In the 1443 
constitutions, written almost completely by Capistrano himself and formally 
approved by the pope in 1449, preaching was considered as the panacea for all 
pastoral challenges, as stated: 


The task of preaching is the foundation of the Christian faith, the light of 
truth, the school of virtues, the destruction of vices, the way to salvation, 
the teaching of morals, the room of holiness, the tribunal of judgment, 
the torment of demons, the closure of Hell, the door of Heaven, the con- 
firmation of the righteous, the return of sinners and the instruction of all 
rational people.!? 


From this perspective, education was oriented towards effective pastoral 
action that aimed for a general reform of society, as proposed by the Observance 
sub vicariis. However, this vision of the Observance was neither the only one, 
nor was it unchallenged.?? One has to consider the complex interactions at the 
local level between different actors (both political and religious) in defining 


18 “Caveant autem omnes praedicatores praedicti, ne aliquando praedicare praesumant 
quidquam contra libertatem sacrosanctae Romanae Ecclesiae, vel ecclesiasticis personis 
detrahere, vel (quod absit) scandalum contra clerum, vel religionem aliquam excitare 
[...] sed potius contra haereses et schismata populos dirigere, et fideliter animare et in 
orthodoxae fidei veritate firmare, maxime contra praesentem satanicam et damnatam 
haeresim Hussitarum, contra quos in aliqua parte sermonis, prout videbitur expediens, 
invehatur"; Constitutiones Martinianae in Lucas Wadding, Annales Minorum — Tomus 10 
(1418-1436), 3rd Edition (Quaracchi: 1932), 176-89: 184. 

19 “Et quia praedicationis officium est substentamentum fidei Christianae, lumen veritatis, 
schola virtutum, ruina vitiorum, via salutis, doctrina morum, camera sanctitatis, tribunal 
iudicii, cruciatus demonum, clausura infernorum, ianua coelorum, confirmatio iusto- 
rum, reductio peccatorum, et instructio omnium rationabilium animorum, non imperito 
huiusmodi tam arduis et excellentioribus privilegiis ab Ecclesia praedotatur' in 
Chronologia historico-legalis seraphici Ordinis fratrum Minorum Sancti Francisci, 2 Vols 
(Naples: 1650), 1: 106. On Capistrano’s constitutions, see Maranesi, “Giovanni da 
Capestrano,’ 25-33. 

20 See on this Bert Roest, “Sub humilitatis titulo sacram scientiam abhorrentes. Franciscan 
Observants and the Quest for Education,' in Rules and Observance: Devising Forms of 
Communal Life, ed. Mirko Breitenstein, Julia Burkhardt, Stefan Burkhardt, Jens Róhrkasten, 
Vita regularis — Ordnungen und Deutungen religiósen Lebens im Mittelalter. 
Abhandlungen, 60 (Berlin-Münster: 2014), 79-106. 
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what constituted a ‘real’ Observant religious life.?! Moreover, other branches of 
the Franciscan Observance chose to maintain an eremitical life, living in abso- 
lute poverty and humility, and centered on forms of prayer and contemplation 
that could absorb almost the entire day. This was the case in the Spanish 
Villacrecean reform, where the vocal prayer of the Divine Office alone took 
from six and a half to nine hours per day (this was in addition to the other 
mental prayer exercises to be performed either alone or with the other friars).?? 
It is possible that Albert Puchelbach's placement of communal prayer at the 
centre of religious life indicates that his vision of Observance differed from 
that of Capistrano, as well. 

Turning back to Capistrano’s letter, we can see that he did not consider prayer 
or spiritual exercises to be of little importance. In fact, he carefully listed a num- 
ber of religious practices that would shape the 'religious self' for novices, show- 
ing a ‘mixture of disciplinamento [...] and incitement to self-knowledge’? In 
particular, he argued, they should learn to meditate on the Passion of Christ, the 
dead, the torments of hell, their own sins, and the glory that follows a true peni- 
tential life. They were also to confess twice a week at least, 'revealing their evil 
fantasies and thoughts' (revelando malas phantasias et cogitationes). Moreover, 
they should pray the coronam beatae mariae virginis daily, and discipline them- 
selves physically three times a week (quod disciplina fiat secunda, quarta et sexta 
Feria). Novices should also be engaged in mental prayer for one hour each day, 
‘to learn to know themselves and to be able to know God’ (instituatur pro novitiis 


21 See for instance Ludovic Viallet, “Des lieux de l'Observance à l'observance comme lieu 
commun. l'implantation francescaine en Silésie et Haute Lusace,” in Fratres de familia. Gli 
insediamenti dell'Osservanza minoritica nella penisola italiana (sec. xrv-xv), eds. Letizia 
Pellegrini and Gian Maria Varanini, Quaderni di storia religiosa, 18 (Caselle di 
Sommacampagna (Verona): 2011): 379-405. On the complex definition of ‘Franciscan 
Identity’, see Frederic Meyer and Ludovic Viallet (eds.), Identités franciscaines à lage des 
réformes (Clermont-Ferrand: 2005); Frederic Meyer and Ludovic Viallet (eds.), Identités 
franciscaines a lage des réformes, 11: Le silence du cloître, l'exemple des saints (XIV°-XVII® 
siécles) (Clermont-Ferrand: 2011). 

22 This is discussed in the Villacrecian Memorial de la vida y ritos de la Custodia de Santa Maria 
ascribed to Lopez de Salinas or his surroundings. See Bert Roest, “The Discipline of the 
Heart: Pedagogies of Prayer in Medieval Franciscan Works of Religious Instruction,” in 
Franciscans at Prayer, ed. Timothy J. Johnson, The Medieval Franciscans, 4 (Leiden: 2007), 
413-48: 436-38; in the same volume, see also William J. Short, “From Contemplation to 
Inquisition: The Franciscan Practice of Recollection in Sixteenth-Century Spain,” 449-72. 

23 Ludovic Viallet, "Choisir l'Observance' franciscaine au xv* siècle: significations et enjeux," 
in Giacomo della Marca tra Monteprandone e Perugia: Lo Studium del Convento del Monte 
e la cultura dell’Osservanza francescana (Monteripido 5 novembre 201), eds. Fulvia Serpico 
and Luigi Giacometti (Florence-Perugia: 2012), 1-19: 11-13. 
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una hora pro oratione mentali, ut discant semetipsos cognosecere, ut possint cog- 
noscere Deum).?* As with previous Franciscan models, these instructions were 
deeply indebted to the monastic tradition.?5 This short norma depicts an educa- 
tional process that aimed to build the religious self through a set of very precise 
daily or weekly practices.Itis possible to compare this writing with Bonaventure's 
Regula Novitiorum. However, one notes an increasing stress on a strict domina- 
tion of imagery, both in the models proposed for meditation and regarding the 
use of confession to eradicate phantasias. 

In this letter, Giovanni of Capistrano did not mention study, since he was 
speaking of the noviciate. However, at the end of the letter, he asked his inter- 
locutor to send him two strong friars who would bring ‘expensive books’ from 
Leipzig to Hamburg, where they should be chained to the banks of the convent 
library as soon as possible.?9 After the noviciate, it was customary practice for 
new friars to receive a proper formation for their pastoral tasks. In fact, an edu- 
cation program that would prepare preachers could not avoid attaching cen- 
tral importance to study, convent libraries, and books, as this concise and 
concrete annotation reminds us.?" Yet, the central role played by study was not 
affirmed wholeheartedly within the Franciscan Observant movement.?8 
Among early Franciscan Observant groups — already pluralist in their orienta- 
tion?’ — there was lingering distrust of academic studies. Many who felt this 


24 Wadding, Annales Minorum, XII: 184-85. 

25 Some remarks on that can be found in Roest, A History of Franciscan Education, 247-50. 

26 “Mittatisque per quam primum ad me duos fratres idoneos propter aliqua expedienda ad 
commoditatem loci Ambergensis; assignabo enim eis praetiosos libros pro eodem loco 
deputatos, in libreria quam primum catenandos juxta voluntatem donatoris"; Wadding, 
Annales Minorum, XII: 185. 

27 Foran overview of the libraries of Observant convents and studia, and the systemic differ- 
ences between the different European areas, see the essays in Giacomo della Marca tra 
Monteprandone e Perugia: Lo Studium del Convento del Monte e la cultura dell'Osservanza 
francescana, and, among Eva Schlotheuber's studies, her "Late Medieval Franciscan 
Statutes on Convent Libraries and Education," Canterbury Studies in Franciscan History 1 
(2008): 153-84. See also the very rich collection of essays in Nicole Bériou, Martin Morard 
and Donatella Nebbiai Dalla Guarda (eds.), Entre stabilité et itinérance: Livres et culture des 
ordres mendiants, XIIIe-XVe siécle (Turnhout: 2014). 

28 Seethe chapter "Learning in the Observant Movement” in Roest, A History of Franciscan 
Education, 153—71, as well as Pietro Maranesi, Nescientes litteras: l'ammonizione della 
Regola francescana e la questione degli studi nell’Ordine (sec. xii1-xvr) (Rome: 2000), 207— 
90 and its useful appendix with the documents. 

29 For the Italian context, see Mario Sensi, Le Osservanze francescane nell'Italia centrale: 
Secoli xiv-xv (Rome: 1985) and Mario Sensi, Dal movimento eremitico alla regolare 
Osservanza. L'opera di fra Paoluccio Trinci (Assisi: 1992). 
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way modeled their life on the ideal of simplicitas, which was lived out in an 
eremitic context of prayer and penitence. This model can be found in the 
querimoniae that a group of French Franciscan Observant friars sent to 
the Council of Constance in 1415 to advocate the cause of reform. Among the 
obstacles listed for a true religious life was the impossibility of reconciling 
the innocentissima simplicitas with the emphasis on studies and the vainglory 
inherent in them: 


After the noviciate everyone wants to study logic and philosophy in order 
to have a career; then, when he graduates, he leaves the choir, the refec- 
tory and the communal life of the convent [...]. The friars enjoy an argu- 
ment of Aristotle or a sophistry of Buridan far more than all the life of 
Saint Francis. Rather, if someone would place the life and doctrine of 
Saint Francis before him, he would not get away with it without derision!30 


Significantly, the text was strictly derived from Ubertino of Casale’s Sanctitas 
vestra, which was a confirmation of the link between early Observant friars 
and the position of early fourteenth-century Spirituals.?! 

Such initial misgivings, however, were abandoned on the part of Italian 
Franciscan Observant friars, mainly under the forceful impulse of Bernardino of 
Siena (d. 1444), who emphasized that effective preachers needed a solid cultural 
formation.?? Bernardino therefore drove the Franciscan Observants from the 


30 A "Nunc autem qualiter ista simplicitas sit a fratribus reiecta patet, quia cito post novicia- 
tum quilibet vult studere in logica et philosophia, ut possit ascendere gradus; qui 
postquam fuerit graduatus, inde dedignatur sequi chorum, refectorium ceterasque con- 
ventus communitates; sed habito uno socio pro servitore, discurrit et frequentat curias, 
circuit provincias et a talibus reguntur capitula. Ideo semper ordo tendit ad ima. [...] 
Excede tanta simplicitate ad quantam vanitatem devenit ordo: plus delectantur fratres in 
uno argumento Aristotelis vel sophismate Buridani quam in tota vita beati Francisci. 
Immo si quis sibi allegaret vitam et doctrinam beati Francisci sine derisione non abiret!" 
Cited in Maranesi, "Identità e sviluppo istituzionale dell’osservanza,” 49-51. On the cen- 
tral importance of communal life and poverty as driving ideals in the Observant move- 
ment, see James D. Mixson, Poverty's Proprietors: Ownership and Mortal Sin at the Origins 
of the Observant Movement (Leiden: 2009), which is focused on Benedictine monks and 
Augustinian canons in southern German lands. 

31 Maranesi, Nescientes, 257—63 and Livarius Oliger, "De relatione inter Observantium queri- 
monias Constantiensis (1415) et Ubertini Casalensi quoddam scriptum," Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum 9 (1916): 3-41. 

32  Seeon this also Roest, "Sub humilitatis titulo, 82-91 and the contribution of Carolyn 
Muessig in this volume, as well as the consolidated bibliography on Bernardino of Siena. 
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hermitages to the cities or their outskirts, where many new Observant friaries 
were created, establishing a dynamic relationship with urban society and its 
authorities.33 This transformation put the effectiveness of pastoral action at 
the centre of the Observant religious identity and implied the need for a 
better-organized educational system that — beside Biblical studies — privi- 
leged moral theology and canon law, which were seen as the most efficacious 
disciplines to prepare future expert preachers and confessors. The growing 
role of canon law is also visible in the biographies of leading Observant fig- 
ures such as Bernardino of Siena, Giovanni of Capistrano, and Bernardino of 
Feltre. Preaching once in Vicenza, Bernardino of Siena 'took books of canon 
law with him to the pulpit and read the decretals publicly’ (‘portavit libros 
iuris canonici in pulpitum et ibi publice legebat decretales'), while in his ser- 
mons Capistrano defined canon law as the quintessence or winepress of the- 
ology (medulla theologiae or torcular theologiae). It is not a coincidence that 
Capistrano has been described as ‘a jurist in the pulpit'?^ These studies of 
moral theology and canon law, furthermore, equipped the preachers with 
specific skills to engage in the political debates in the cities and emerging 
pre-modern states in an effective manner.85 This combination of moral theol- 
ogy and canon law was mirrored in many of the pastoral instruments pro- 
duced by Franciscan Observant friars, as a quick look at the Summa angelica 
de casibus conscientiae by Angelo Carletti (Angelo da Chivasso) or the model 
sermon collections by Michele Carcano makes clear. 

The central role of studies in connection with preaching is clearly visible 
in the changes made in successive fifteenth-century Observant constitutions. 
While in 1430, instructions regarding studies were presented in the chapter 


33 On the Observant Franciscan settlements in Italy, see Pellegrini and Varanini, Fratres de 
familia. On the other parts of Europe, see Meyer and Viallet, Identités franciscaines. 

34 Diego Quaglioni, “Un giurista sul pulpito. Giovanni da Capestrano predicatore e canoni- 
sta,” in S. Giovanni da Capestrano nella chiesa e nella società del suo tempo: Atti del 
Convegno Storico Internazionale (Capestrano, 8—12 ottobre 1986), eds. Edith Pásztor and 
Lajos Pásztor (L'Aquila: 1989), 125-39: 133-34 (also for the previous quotation). See also 
Laura Gaffuri (ed.), Verbum et Ius: Preaching and Legal Frameworks (Brescia, 20-24 July 
2012) (Florence: forthcoming). On the fundamental role of the culture of law for the 
Observants, see James Mixson's essay in this volume. 

35 On this vast topic, see Paolo Evangelisti, I francescani e la costruzione di uno stato: lin- 
guaggi politici, valori identitari, progetti di governo in area catalano-aragonese (Padua: 
2006); Alessandro Musco (ed.), I Francescani e la politica (secc. Xiui-xvar). Atti del Convegno 
internazionale di studi (Palermo, 3-7 dicembre 2002) (Palermo: 2007). See also the contri- 
butions of Maria Giuseppina Muzzarelli and James Mixson in this volume. 
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on the internal life of the order? in 1443 the school system was discussed in 
the section on preaching based on chapter nine of the Franciscan Regula 
Bullata, and was explicitly conceived to form ‘both preachers and confes- 
sors’.3” One can say that the task of pastoral (and political) mission became 
the pivotal element of the identity of the Franciscan Observance sub vicariis. 
Moreover, by emphasizing the ninth chapter of the Regula Bullata, preaching 
was now given precedence over poverty, and the order was given an identity 
that did not differ from what had been proposed by Bonaventure in the 1260s. 
In fact, Bonaventure's justification to study had been directly that: ‘the rule 
explicitly bestows the friars with the authority and the task to preach, and I 
don't believe that this can be found in any other rule:?? This had been 
Bonaventure's way of expressing that the Franciscans were the real...ordo frat- 
rum praedicatorum! 

The emphasis on study as a necessary means to achieve pastoral goals, 
which became dominant in the Italian Franciscan Observance sub vicariis and 
soon thereafter in the Ultramontane Observant provinces,?? was not accepted 
without opposition. Moreover, this opposition was not confined to radical 
groups like the Villacreceans, as can be read in Lope de Salazar's Segundas 
satisfacciones (1460).^? Tensions between the contemplative eremitical life and 
a life of pastoral action posed enduring challenges for the Franciscan 


36 Theological studies were recognised in their full importance for the order, however with- 
out specifying their pastoral goals: "scientia donum Dei sit, armatura ad defendendum 
sanctam fidem catholicam, corona ordinis, lumen veritatis et via in tenebris ambulan- 
tium populorum," Wadding, Annales Minorum, x: 184. 

37 The school system should educate “tam praedicatores quam confessores, sine defectu 
et errore, ad Dei gloriam et animarum salutem, eorum officia valeant exercere,” in 
Chronologia historico-legalis, 1: 1077. 

38 "clamat Regula expresse imponens fratribus auctoritatem et officium praedicandi, quod 
non credo in aliqua Regula alia reperiri." Epistola de tribus quaestionibus, in Bonaventura, 
Opera Omnia, 10 Vols. (Quaracchi: 1882-1902), 8: 332-33. See also his comments to chapter 
nine of the Rule: "Patet etiam quod fratres ex sua professione habent praedicare [...] 
unde certissime constat, quod nullis Religionis aliis plus competit praedicare ex ratione 
status sui, quam his qui hanc Regulam profitentur" Expositio super Regulam, in Opera 
Omnia, 8: 430-31. 

39 See Roest, A History of the Franciscan Education, 165; on the chapter about studies from 1451, 
which derived from the previous 1354 constitutions, see Maranesi, Nescientes, 220—24. 

40 "Fray Pedro de Villacreces [...] decía más: ‘Mas quisiera ser una vejezuela simple con cari- 
dad de amor de Dios e del prójimo, que saber la teología de San Augustín e del Doctor 
Sutil Escoto' E por tanto, el primer estudio que él enseñaba a sus discípulos era el llorar e 
aborrescer el studio de las letras" Lope de Salazar, Secundas satisfacciones, in Maranesi, 
Nescientes, 263—72 (comment) and 373 (text). 
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Observance. In fact, a few months after promulgating his new constitutions, 
Giovanni of Capistrano had to send out a vibrant circular letter on De studio 
promovendo (1444) to overcome resistance among Observant friars sub vicariis 
(the letter speaks of a rebellionis pertinacia) and to reaffirm the necessity of 
studies and of a proper school system (Quomodo discet sine docente?). This let- 
ter emphasized the point that contempt of learning is both against human 
nature and against the Holy Spirit. In doing so, Capistrano defended a change 
of character in his Franciscan religious family that he presented as an improve- 
ment (Date mihi veniam, si placet, quia ad meliora charismata vos promovere 
curavi): to Capistrano, poverty was definitely subordinated to the efficacy of 
mission and the project of reforming society.*? However, as the complex rela- 
tionship between the Observant movement and humanistic culture shows, 
this functional approach to study was not the only available avenue. 


Observance and Humanism in Italy 


In many presentations of the relationship between humanism and religious 
orders, the dominant perspective — partially for historiographical reasons — 
has usually been focused on the conflicts and polemics between their main 
exponents.43 A few examples include the dispute between Coluccio Salutati 
and Giovanni Dominici, Poggio Bracciolini's criticism of Bernardino of Siena, 
the severe positions of Savonarola, and, conversely, Erasmus's satire in his 
Encomium Moriae and Colloquia, which criticized the pastoral practices of the 


41 See the rich discussion in Mayer and Viallet, Le silence du cloître. 

42 Aniceto Chiappini (ed.), "Ioannis de Capistrano Sermones duo ad studentes et epistola 
circularis de studio promovendo inter observantes,” Archivum Historicum Franciscanum 11 
(1918): 97-131: 127-31. See also Letizia Pellegrini, “Bernardino da Siena, il minoritismo e 
l'osservanza: ambiguità e ambivalenze a partire da Monteripido," in Giacomo della Marca 
tra Monteprandone e Perugia, 21-35. On the ideal of poverty outside the Franciscan 
Observance, see Mixson, Poverty Proprietors. 

43 A useful introduction can be found in Cécile Caby, “Oltre l'"Umanesimo religioso": 
Umanisti e Chiesa nel Quattrocento, in Cultura e Desiderio di Dio. L'Umanesimo e le 
Clarisse dell'Osservanza (Assisi: 2009), 15-33. See in general Patrick Gilli (ed.), Humanisme 
et Église en Italie et en France méridionale (15e siècle — milieu du 16e siècle) (Rome: 2004), 
and Cécile Caby and Rosa Maria Dessi (eds.), Humanistes, clercs et laics dans l'Italie du 
XIIe au début du XVIe siècle (Turnhout: 2012). See also the contributions of Gabriella 
Zarri, James Mixson and Anne Huijbers in this volume. 
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mendicant orders, especially the Franciscans.** However, in recent scholar- 
ship, each of these cases — here mentioned as examples — has been carefully 
reinterpreted. The new evaluations highlight the inadequacy of simplistic 
schemes that contrast novelty and tradition, medieval and modern, religious 
and the lay people.45 Moreover, such a vision is overly influenced by the self- 
representation of the very protagonists in these conflicts. Likewise, the limits 
of scholarship that unilaterally focus on elements of continuity between 
humanism and religious orders have also been recently underlined. The 
approach was important for helping move beyond simplistic contrasts,*© how- 
ever it entailed the risk of underestimating the actual novelty of the new cur- 
riculum of studies (gradually) proposed by humanists, which ‘cut at the root of 
the late medieval notion of theology as a dialectically built scientia [...] based 
on rational principles, established authority, and proper definitions’.*” This 
was already the crux of the fourteenth-century debate (as Salutati and 
Dominici's quarrel indicates) on the status of poetry, which called into ques- 
tion ‘the validity of the literal meaning of the Scripture and, therefore, of the 
whole edifice of medieval exegesis'48 

Clearly, this contribution can provide only some introductory remarks on 
such complex issues, which had significant chronological and geographical 
variations, as the events connected with the development of the Devotio 
Moderna and the educational commitment of the Brethren of the Common 


44 Bert Roest, "Expectamus regnum franciscanum’: Erasmus and His Seraphic Obsession,’ 
Collectanea Franciscana 74 (2004): 23-44. 

45 “par-delà les a priori de l'historiographie qui véhiculent [...] des oppositions porteuses 
d'ambiguité entre esprit médiéval et esprit moderne, religiosité et laicité" Cécile Caby 
and Rosa Maria Dessì, “Pour une histoire des humanistes, clercs et laïcs,” in Humanistes, 
clercs et laïcs, 9-20: 12. 

46 See, for instance, the seminal work of Paul Oscar Kristeller, "The Contribution of Religious 
Orders to Renaissance Thought and Learning,’ The American Benedictine Review 21 (1970): 
1-54. 

47 Bert Roest, “Rhetoric of Innovation and Recourse to Tradition in Humanist Pedagogical 
Discourse,” in Medieval and Renaissance Humanism. Rhetoric, Representation and Reform, 
eds. Stephen Gersh and Bert Roest (Leiden: 2003) 15-48: 138. See also Craig W. Kallendorf 
(ed.), Humanist Educational Treatises (Cambridge, MA: 2002). 

48 Anne Reltgen-Tallon, “Lobservance dominicaine et son opposition à l'humanisme. 
L'exemple deJean Dominici," in Humanisme et Église, 43-62: 61. See also Claudio Mésoniat, 
Poetica theologia: la ‘Lucula Noctis’ di Giovanni Dominici e le dispute letterarie tra '300 e 400 
(Rome: 1984) and Bodo Guthmiiller, "Concezioni del mito antico intorno al 1500,’ in Idem., 
Mito, poesia, arte. Saggi sulla tradizione ovidiana nel Rinascimento (Rome: 1997), 37-64. 
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Life across Northern Europe clearly show.*9 Within an Italian context, it seems 
particularly useful to refer to Cécile Caby’s outline in ‘Humanisms in the ser- 
vice of Observance’. Caby proposes to analyze how key elements of the human- 
istic renewal of studies were ‘used (someone might say exploited or deformed) 
in the service of the internal reform of the religious orders’.5° Her work gives 
particular consideration to the Camaldolese (a branch of the Benedictine 
family) and the Augustinian Heremits. 

The common ground shared between the two included a return to the 
Church Fathers — in particular the Greek tradition — and the renewal of ora- 
tory, the sharing of many intellectual practices (translations, epistolary litera- 
ture, historiography, and hagiography), and the return to an eremitical ideal, 
although in different ways. A crucial idea introduced during this period was 
the salvific virtue of studies and the reliance on the perfectibility of human 
beings. For instance, Ambrogio Traversari (d. 1439), first at St Maria degli Angeli 
(Florence) and thereafter as superior of the Camaldolese order, implemented 
a project of reform that showed 'unlimited faith in the power of culture, which 
was the basis of humanistic pedagogical thought’! He aimed at the cultural 
formation of young monks as a decisive means of reforming the order as a 
whole, where the studia humanitatis became studia pietatis. Notwithstanding 
resistance in his order, Traversari did not doubt that ‘studies could transform 
the monks, the Camaldolese order, and finally the whole of society’.52 Similar 
positions were taken in the Augustinian order, where the recovery of its (his- 
torical and mythical) eremitic origins took precedence over its pastoral obliga- 
tions, though this position remained controversial.5? This is evident when 
examining figures such as Andrea Biglia (d. 1435) or Egidio of Viterbo (d. 1532), 


49 As introduction, see Koen Goudriaan, "Empowerment through Reading, Writing and 
Example: The Devotio Moderna,” in The Cambridge History of Christianity, 4: 407-19, and 
John Van Engen, Sisters and Brothers of the Common Life: The Devotio Moderna and the 
World of the Later Middle Ages (Philadelphia: 2008). See also the contribution of Gabriella 
Zarri in this volume. 

50 Cécile Caby, "U'humanisme au service de l'observance: quelques pistes de recherche,” in 
Humanisme et Église, 115-48: 116-17. On fifteenth-century Camaldolese authors, see Cécile 
Caby and Pierluigi Licciardello (eds.), Camaldoli e l'ordine camaldolese dalle origini alla 
fine del xv secolo (Camaldoli, 31 Maggio — 2 Giugno, 2012), forthcoming. On all the 
Camaldolese authors that I mention, see Elisabetta Guerrieri, Clavis degli autori camal- 
dolesi (secoli xi-xvr) (Florence: 2012). 

51 Caby, “Lhumanisme au service,’ 127. 

52 Caby, “Lhumanisme au service,’ 128. 

53 For instance, in Lecceto, William Flete and Andrea Biglia were "alimenté des projets trés 
divers, voire antagonistes, de rénovation," Cécile Caby, "Nostalgie des origines, autonomie 
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who were both linked with Lecceto, near Siena, a place that became a sort of 
actualization of the humanistic myth of the hermitage as ‘the studious retreat 
from which the reform of society would begin’5+ 

The Camaldolese idea of a reform based on education looked inward as well 
as outward, as Traversari's interest in the new Florentine youth brotherhoods 
shows (see below). Writing to Pope Eugene Iv, he praised these brotherhoods 
for their educational value. Traversari depicted them as a true schola christi- 
anae virtutis, which stimulated the commitment of boys to their faith (conft- 
tentur saepius, plerumque communicant). They were examples to their parents, 
he argued, and in the future would become either righteous citizens or zealous 
professed religious. In the last case, their confraternal experience would 
become for them a praexercitatio, a monastery in miniature.95 

We can consider the Camaldolese as an indicator of the vitality of the 
Observant movement within the monastic orders. Their cultural and pastoral 


juridique, otium lettré: érémitisme et vie solitaire à la fin du Moyen Age,” in Le silence du 
cloître, 19-38: 22. 

54 Caby, “L'humanisme au service,” 140. On Lecceto, see Katherine Walsh, “The Augustinian 
Observance in Siena in the Age of S. Caterina and S. Bernardino,’ in Atti del simposio inter- 
nazionale cateriniano-bernardiniano, Siena, 17-20 aprile 1980, eds. Domenico Maffei and 
Paolo Nardi (Siena: 1982), 939-50 and Lecceto e gli eremi agostiniani in terra di Siena 
(Siena: 1990). See also Germana Ernst, "Egidio da Viterbo,” in Dizionario Biografico degli 
Italiani (=DBI), 42 (Rome: 1993), 341-53. 

55 “Habet civitas nostra puerorum plurimas societates, nobilium, mediocrium, inopum. [...] 
Confitentur saepius, plerumque communicant, et quum diebus reliquis suam quisque 
artem iussi a parentibus innocue exerceant, dominicis ac festis diebus coeunt omnes ad 
designatum locum, ibique divis laudibus vacant, et tempus per salutaria colloquia 
ducunt, Ambrogio Traversari, Epistolae, ed. Lorenzo Mehus (Florence: 1759; reprint 
Bologna: 1968), lib. 1, epistola 19, col. 4o. "Gaudent primores civitatis plerique filios suos 
[...] in ista schola christianae virtutis educari, in qua nihil praeter pietatem discitur, nihil 
praeter bonos mores hauritur. [...] Ita instituti et imbuti, parentum repetunt domos, 
ibique religionis specimen praeferentes familiae reliquae ad bonam frugem exemplo 
atque incitamento sunt. [...] Quam laetus ex hac exercitatione prodeat fructus obscurum 
esse non potest. Sive enim isti in saeculo permanere delegerint, gustum supernae gratiae, 
quae in tenera aetate perceperunt, servant, atque ad magistratus quosque civitatis electi 
iustitiam prae ceteris colunt. Sive, quod saepissime fit, religionem profiteri maluerint, hac 
veluti praexercitatione edocti minus vitae quavis austeritate deterrentur, evaduntque fac- 
ile in bonos viros," Traversari, Epistolae, lib. 3, epistola 31, col. 136-37. On these letters, see 
Paola Ventrone, "La sacra rappresentazione fiorentina, ovvero la predicazione in forma di 
teatro,” in Letteratura in forma di sermone: i rapporti tra predicazione e letteratura nei secoli 
XIII-XVI, eds. Ginetta Auzzas, Giovanni Baffetti, and Carlo Delcorno (Florence: 2003), 
255-80: 258-61. 
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commitment appears in the work of the Camaldolese Nicolò Malerbi, who 
edited the first printed edition of the Italian Bible (Venice, 1471). As Malerbi 
stated in his preface dedicated to the Franciscan Lorenzo of Venice, who had 
assisted him in this venture, the translation was addressed to ‘everybody, with- 
out any distinction of age, both men and women (‘tutti universalmente, senza 
alcuna differentia de maschio o de femina o de eta’).5° A few years later, Malerbi 
also edited the vernacular printed edition of the Legenda Aurea (Venice, 1475), 
which was addressed to both religious and lay people (‘molte si religiose come 
etiam laice persone") as a reading that would teach virtues and protect the 
reader against 'vain, false, and lustful poetical fables' ('vane, busiarde et lascive 
fabule poetice’).5” These two books immediately circulated widely and went 
through many editions. Here, the Bible and the lives of the saints were pre- 
sented side by side, to promote access to these kinds of sources to clerics and 
lay people alike. A few decades later, two other Camaldolese, Paolo Giustiniani 
and Pietro Quirini, invoked the same vision in their proposal for a general 
reform of the Church, which they presented in 1513 to the newly elected Pope 
Leo x, and in which they advocated the use of the vernacular Bible, even dur- 
ing the liturgy, saying 'nothing was more necessary and more useful for the 
whole Church'58 The different fates of Malerbi's two editorial undertakings in 
the sixteenth century might be seen as indicative of ongoing changes in the 
Italian religious climate. While the vernacular Legenda Aurea continued to be 
a religious bestseller, during the second half of the century the Italian Bible 
would face increasing restrictions and prohibitions.5? As Edoardo Bardieri 
noted, it is striking that both of Malerbi's translations were among the books 


56 See Edoardo Barbieri, Le Bibbie italiane del Quattrocento e del Cinquecento: storia e biblio- 
grafia ragionata delle edizioni in lingua italiana dal 1471 al 1600, 2 Vols. (Milan: 1991-1992). 

57 Quotations in Edoardo Barbieri, "Malerbi, Nicolò,’ in pBz, 68 (Rome: 2007), 149-51. See also 
Linda Pagnotta, Le edizioni italiane della "Legenda aurea" (1475-1630) (Florence: 2005), 15-25. 

58 “[...] nihil in tota Ecclesia magis necessarium esse, nihil utilius omnino futurum, nihil 
magis decorum atque secundum sanctorum Patrum disciplinam institui posse, quam 
haec Sanctarum Scripturarum, quae in Ecclesia leguntur, ex latino in vulgarem sermo- 
nem permutatio." Paolo Giustiniani and Pietro Quirini, Libellus ad Leonem x, in Giovanni 
Benedetto Mittarelli and Anselmo Costadoni, Annales Camaldulenses Ordinis sancti 
Benedicti, 9 Vols. (Venice: 1755-1773; Repr. Farnborough: 1970), 9: 612—719, and esp. 683. On 
the Libellus, see the proceedings of the conference "Pluralism and Identity Formation in 
the Catholic World: From the Libellus ad Leonem x (1513) to the Council of Trent,” in 
Franciscan Studies 71 (2013). 

59 See Gigliola Fragnito, La Bibbia al rogo: la censura ecclesiastica e i volgarizzamenti della 
Scrittura, 1471-1605 (Bologna: 1997), and Gigliola Fragnito, Proibito capire. La Chiesa e il 
volgare nella prima età moderna (Bologna: 2005). 
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that Domenico Scandella (alias Menocchio) mentioned during his infamous 
inquisitorial process.°° 

Returning to the relationship between Observance and humanism, I have 
already mentioned the Camaldolese monastery of St Maria degli Angeli, which 
was a lively meeting point for humanists in the 1420s, thanks to Traversari. 
However, this monastery had already been a reference point for Coluccio Salutati 
(d. 1406), who wrote the treatise De seculo et religione (1381) at the request of 
the monks.9! This text, which condemns the corruption of the world and exalts 
the value of monastic vows and the civil function of the monastery, has long 
been considered as a ‘medieval’ break in the ‘humanist’ itinerary of Salutati. 
However, an attentive reconsideration of this episode and of the attack on 
Salutati in Giovanni Dominici's Lucula Noctis (a text that originated from a 
polemic between Salutati and a monk of St Maria degli Angeli) shows the com- 
plexity of Salutati’s position.82 Moreover, Salutati's De seculo et religione was 
the beginning of a debate on the nature and value of monastic life that lasted 
for more than a century. This debate would eventually also entail a drastic dis- 
cussion on the value of the religious vows, as was the case in Lorenzo Valla's De 
professione religiosorum, and in polemic writings by Erasmus and Luther.9? 

As mentioned above, another aspect of the complex interplay between 
humanism and Observance was the renovation of the forms of oratory. The 
Augustinian order in particular had a precocious openness to humanistic cul- 
ture and the renewal of oratory. On the one hand, this meant a recovery of 
patristic homiletic models, which Augustinian preachers indeed had never 
completely abandoned.® On the other hand, it meant an early adoption of 


60 Edoardo Barbieri, “La fortuna della Biblia Vulgarizata di Nicolò Malerbi,” Aevum 63 (1989): 
419—500: 430-32. On Menocchio's books, see Carlo Ginzburg, Il formaggio e i vermi. Il 
cosmo di un mugnaio del 1500 (Turin: 1976), 35-37. 

61 See Cécile Caby, “A propos de De seculo et religione. Collucio Salutati et Santa Maria degli 
Angeli,” in Vie active et vie contemplative au Moyen Age et au seuil de la Renaissance, ed. 
Christian Trottmann (Rome: 2009), 483-529. 

62 See Mésoniat, Poetica theologia, passim, and Reltgen-Tallon, “Lobservance dominicaine,” 43-62. 

63 See a synthesis in Paolo Prodi, Il paradigma tridentino. Un'epoca della storia della Chiesa 
(Brescia: 2010), 183-84, and Patrick Gilli, “Les formes de l'anticléricalisme humaniste: anti- 
monachisme, anti-fraternalisme ou anti-christianisme?” in Humanisme et Église, 63-95: 
83-85 (on Valla). 

64 See Carlo Delcorno, “La predicazione agostiniana (sec. XII-XV), in Gli Agostiniani a 
Venezia e la chiesa di Santo Stefano (Venice: 1997), 87-108; Oriana Visani and Maria Grazia 
Bistoni, "La Bibbia nella predicazione degli Agostiniani: Il caso di Gregorio d'Alessandria,” 
in Sotto il cielo delle scritture: Bibbia, retorica e letteratura religiosa, secc. XII-XVI 
(16-17 novembre 2007), eds. Carlo Delcorno and Giovanni Baffetti (Florence: 2009), 15-37. 
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epidictic oratory, as can be seen, for instance, in Andrea Biglia’s sermon at the 
general chapter of the Augustinian order in 1425.95 The later rhetorical model 
was rapidly adopted by some exponents of other religious orders. As manu- 
script evidence shows, ‘in few decades the new models of rhetoric [...] involved 
also the hard core of scholastici.88 From this new rhetorical vantage point, 
Andrea Biglia criticized the form and content of popular preaching by the 
Observant friars — primarily Bernardino of Siena.97 Nevertheless, from a differ- 
ent point of view, Biglia expressed a perplexity that can be partially compared 
with Poggio Bracciolini’s concerns for Bernardino’s preaching, which was 
accused of superficially appealing to people’s passions without promoting a 
deeper religious life.68 Once again, these positions cannot be reduced to an 
easy schema. Moreover, it is possible to discern a certain permeability and 
mutual exchange among the protagonists of the debate. This exchange emerges 
as particularly evident in ‘the relationship between sacred and secular oratory 
from the point of view of the ordinary practice of the actual discourses’.6° 

I conclude this section by quoting Roberto Caracciolo (d. 1495), a famous 
Franciscan preacher, who affirmed his conviction that two forces were shaping 
fifteenth-century Italian society. He said that, when he was a young preacher 
(in the 1450s), he adopted the sermons of Bernardino of Siena. Later, however, 
he preferred to use his own sermons: 


65 Joseph C. Schnaubelt and Karl A. Gersbach, “De disciplina ordinis ammonitio: Sermon of 
Andrea Biglia, osa, to the General Chapter of Bologna, 1425," Analecta Augustiniana 67 
(2004): 5-51; Joseph C. Schnaubelt, “Andrea Biglia (c1394—1435): His Life and Writings,” 
Analecta Augustiniana 43 (1993): 103-59. 

66 Gianfranco Fioravanti, "Formazione e carriera di un domenicano nel ’400: l'autografia di 
Simone Bocci da Siena (1438-1510)," in Studio e Studia: Le scuole degli ordini mendicanti tra 
XIII e XIV secolo (Assisi, 1-13 ottobre 2001) (Spoleto: 2002), 339-63: 363. See also the seminal 
John W. O'Malley, Praise and Blame in Renaissance Rome: Rhetoric, Doctrine, and Reform in 
the Sacred Orators of the Papal Court, c. 1450-1521 (Durham: 1979). 

67 See Baudouin De Gaiffier, "Le mémoire d'André Biglia sur la prédication de S. Bernardin 
de Sienne, Analecta Bollandiana 53 (1935): 308-59; Anna Morisi, "Andrea Biglia e 
Bernardino da Siena,” in Bernardino predicatore nella società del suo tempo (Todi, 9-12 otto- 
bre 1975) (Todi: 1976), 335-59. 

68 See Riccardo Fubini, "Poggio Bracciolini e S. Bernardino: temi e motivi di una polemica," 
in Atti del simposio internazionale cateriniano-bernardiniano, 509-440. This article is now 
also available in English in: Riccardo Fubini, Humanism and Secularisation. From Petrarch 
to Valla, trans. Martha King (Durham: 2003), 66-88. 

69 Rosa Maria Dessì, “La giustizia in alcune forme di comunicazione medievale: intorno ai 
protesti di Giannozzo Manetti e alle prediche di Bernardino da Siena,” in Letteratura in 
forma di sermone, 201-32: 209. 
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I did this not for reasons of presumption, but urged by love and the neces- 
sity of the time. In fact, I decided to compose those sermons because of the 
studia humanitatis that filled up all Italy, due to the large numbers of excel- 
lent learned men, and also because of the craftiness of the common people, 
who in a certain sense became curious by listening to so many sermons.”° 


Although in different ways, both the studia humanitatis and the frequentia 
predicationum had changed the cultural landscape, and Roberto Caracciolo 
thought it necessary to update his preaching accordingly. 


Education through Rituals and Images 


Preaching had a deep impact on fifteenth-century society, at least in the opinion 
of Roberto Caracciolo. It was not only at the center of the pastoral mission of the 
major religious orders, but the preacher became a new model of sanctity, as is 
clearly shown by the canonisations of Bernardino of Siena (1450) and Vicent 
Ferrer (1455/1458), which confirmed ‘the identification of sanctity with the 
word.” This cast an aura of sanctity on major preachers of the period, who were 
often perceived as living saints. These men were often regarded as being endowed 
with ‘an institutional holiness’ and a ‘personal charisma,” as is attested by many 
contemporary witnesses in the cases of Giovanni of Capistrano, Giacomo della 
Marca, Matteo of Agrigento (all three of whom also preached outside Italy), 
Bernardino of Feltre, or — with some differences — Girolamo Savonarola.73 


70 "Quod utique non ex presumptione sed charitate ac necessitate temporum volui temp- 
tare. Nam et propter studia humanitatis quibus iam completa est omnis italia, et propter 
virorum doctissimorum in qualibet facultate copiam, ac etiam propter subtilitatem popu- 
lorum, qui quodammodo propter multarum predicationum frequentiam effecti sunt 
curiosi, consulte visum est mihi agere ut sermones illos contexerem.” Roberto Caracciolo, 
Sermones de laudibus sanctorum (Venice: 1489), f. A4r. (Sermo de sancto Bernardino 
predicatorum nostri temporis principe). See on this Oriana Visani, "Roberto Caracciolo, 
un imitatore di Bernardino da Siena,” in Atti del simposio internazionale cateriniano- 
bernardiniano, 845-61. 

71 Roberto Rusconi, “Prefazione, in Il processo, ed. Pellegrini, 5*—7*. 

72 Roberto Rusconi, “Public Purity and Discipline: States and Religious Renewal," in The 
Cambridge History of Christianity, 4: 458-71. 

73 See Maria Giuseppina Muzzarelli, Pescatori di uomini. Predicatori e piazze alla fine del 
medioevo (Bologna: 2005). On the charismatic power of preachers, see Katherine L. Jansen 
and Miri Rubin (eds.), Charisma and Religious Authority: Jewish, Christian, and Muslim 
Preaching, 1200-1500 (Turnhout: 2010). 
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As we have seen in the account of Ferrer’s Breton campaign, preaching was 
the fundamental platform for an all-encompassing program of religious and 
moral education.” Instead of discussing the contents of preaching, however, 
here I prefer to underline that the sermons of Observant preachers often were 
embedded in a range of public religious rituals that underwent significant new 
developments in this period. Specifically, I wish consider three elements: pro- 
cessions, bonfires of vanities, and the use of images. While processions were a 
usual element of late medieval public religion, Observant interventions gave 
prominence to children as participants. In this way, the commitment to their 
Christian education and a persisting emphasis on their prophetic role were 
combined.” This is visible not only in the famous processions promoted by 
Girolamo Savonarola and Bernardino of Feltre.76 Thus, the account of Ferrer’s 
mission in Toulouse already recounts that children (apparently as young as 
four years old) were not only involved in processions and singing of laude, but 
also participated in public flagellations.7/ This ‘spectacle’ provoked a strong 
emotional response due to the contrast between the young age of the children 
and their harsh penitence, in which they even shed blood: 


Some children effused so much blood that it looked like they were pressed 
in a winepress; and they cried as much as they could: Lord, have mercy! 
Many people who were not beating themselves, were weeping and cry- 
ing. And it was a pious and admirable thing to behold.79 


74 See the contribution by Carolyn Muessig in this volume. 

75 See Ottavia Niccoli, Il seme della violenza: putti, fanciulli e mammoli nell'Italia tra Cinque e 
Seicento (Rome: 1995). On youth brotherhoods, see below. 

76 Ottavia Niccoli, “I ‘fanciulli’ del Savonarola: usi religiosi e politici dell'infanzia nel’Italia 
del Rinascimento," in Savonarole: enjeux, débats, questions (Paris, 25—27 janvier 1996), ed. 
Anna Fontes (Paris: 1997), 105-20. 

77 “Et omnes pueri et illi de comitiva Magistri Vincentii precedebant eum bini et bini pro- 
cessionaliter, cantantes letanias alta voce et cum longo sono, quos precedebat quidam 
[...] deferens crucifixi imaginem. [...] et faciebat incedere pueros et alios binos et binos 
per ordinem, et multi ex eis nudi disciplinabant se cum disciplinis in memoria Passionis 
Christi et in remissionem peccatorum suorum, clamantes: Senyor, ver Deu, misericordia." 
Procès, ed. Fages, 314-15; “Ad quam penitentiam non solum adulti sed etiam pueri quatuor 
annorum et supra concurrebant et se ipsos disciplinabant.” Procés, ed. Fages, 325. Another 
witness said: “Nec tantum in illa trahebantur adolescentes, juvenes et qualiber etate viri 
provecti, quin etiam infantuli quasi a cunabulis." Procès, ed. Fages, 339-40. 

78 “et pueri aliqui effundebant tantum sanguinem quod videbantur torcularia compre- 
hendisse, et clamabant quantum clamare poterant: Senor Deu, misericordia. Et multi 
etiam qui non se verberabant erant plorantes et gementes, quod erat pium et mirabile 
videre." Procès, ed. Fages, 300. 
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A new public ritual, on the other hand, was the ‘bonfire of vanities’, during 
which people were asked to forsake the instruments and symbols of their sin: 
cards and dice, luxury clothes and head coverings, masks, paintings, and many 
kinds of books.7? The inquiry for Bernardino of Siena's canonization insisted 
that he successfully promoted this phenomenon.9? Later, the bonfire became a 
sort of standardized practice promoted mainly by Franciscan Observant friars, 
but also by Savonarola.8! By looking at the detailed account of Bernardino of 
Feltre's itinerant mission in the late fifteenth century, one sees that it had 
become common practice not only in main cities, but also in small towns. For 
instance, in the tiny town of Revere (near Mantua), Bernardino ‘preached for 
nine days and let the devil's castle [i.e. the bonfire] burn with its contents: the 
playing cards, the masks and the vain books, the women's wigs and cosmetics. 
A few weeks later he repeated the same show in Mantua and then in Parma.82 
This ritual was diffused also in other parts of Europe. Francois Lambert, a 
French Observant preacher who had become Lutheran, recalled his previous 
use of this pastoral technique — not to criticize it, but to prove that his preach- 
ing had already been evangelical and had provoked the conversion of many 
people.8? The bonfire was not only a symbolic purification of the city, but also 
an effective strategy for involving the audience. Moreover, according to 
Bernardino of Siena, it also had a mnemonic and pedagogical function: 


79 On the bonfire, see Gabor Klaniczay, "The ‘Bonfire of Vanity’ and the Mendicants, in 
Emotions and Material Culture: International Round-Table Discussion (Krems an der 
Donau, October 7—8, 2002), ed. Gerhard Jaritz (Vienna: 2003), 31-57. 

80 One of the articuli super vitam of the inquiry, number fourteen, was on bonfires; see Il 
processo, ed. Pellegrini, 15. 

81 See Stefano Dall'Aglio, "Girolamo Savonarola and his Dream of Reform: Art, Money and 
the Bonfire of Vanities,’ in Money and Beauty: Bankers, Botticelli and the Bonfire of the 
Vanities, ed. Ludovica Sebregondi et al. (Florence: 2011), 93-102 (also available in Italian). 

82 “Venuto a Riperio, castel mantoano presso a Hosteia, [Bernardino da Feltre] perdicò nove 
giorni ove fece anco arder il castel del diavolo con le sue merci, et carte da giuocare, de 
mascare et libri vani, capelli et altri fuchi da donne.’ Bernardino Guslino, La vita del beato 
Bernardino da Feltre, ed. Ippolita Checcoli (Bologna: 2008), 142. 

83 “Cum ante annos 4 apud quandam Galliae civitatem evangelizassem et populi resipiscen- 
tes larvas, taxillos, chartulas et similia pleraque, ad praeparatum incendium pariter fer- 
rent, quidam ex veritatis hostibus praedictis [other friars], ex eis nonnulla furtive 
sustulerunt, larvam praecipue similem puellae lascivinti.” Francois Lambert, Rationes 
propter quas Minoritarum conversationem habitumque reiecit (Basel: 1523), f. Azr. On 
Lambert, see Pierre Fraenkel (ed.), Pour retrouver Frangois Lambert. Bio-bibliographie et 
études (Baden-Baden: 1987), and Pietro Delcorno, "Between Pulpit and Reformation: The 
‘Confessions’ of Francois Lambert,” Franciscan Studies 71 (2013): 113-33. 
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The bonfire is an example for the children, who have seen people bring- 
ing the game boards and who will see them burning in the fire. They will 
keep the memory of this good thing until fifty years from now and they 
will remember this good and holy deed. Bonaventure said: You will better 
remember what you have seen than what you have heard.84 


Here we touch upon the crucial point of the necessity of firmly imprinting the 
contents of teaching in people’s memory. This was considered decisive for any 
successful educational effort. Every instrument that could be used for this pur- 
pose was therefore adopted in the mendicant missions, with keen attention to 
the visual dimension.85 Bernardino himself is renowned for the diffusion of 
the devotion to the Holy Name of Jesus, which he visualised in an image that 
became the hallmark of his reforming project, both as a political symbol that 
should be placed on public palaces (for example in Siena in 1425) and as a 
devotional instrument to have at home or to carry around.86 The image of the 
Holy Name of Jesus thus became 'a permanently visible sign of Bernardino's 
victory, a sign of his attempt to mark and to control every public and private 
space’.8” The image was also a mnemonic tool, where each detail could guide 
the viewer in the continual meditation on the words of preachers and in 
memorizing the contents of the religious message. Bernardino spoke of a 
‘spiritual abacus’ (‘abaco ispirituale) where one could find the basic cat- 
echetical schemes: three, the Trinity; twelve, the articles of the Creed; ten, the 


84 “Anco è per esempio de’ fanciulli che anno veduto e vedranno el fuoco e tavolieri; e queste 
cose buone aranno a memoria di qui a cinquanta anni, a ricordare tale buona e santa 
opera. Disse Buonaventura: Più terrai a mente quello che vedrai che quello che udirai" 
Bernardino of Siena, Leprediche volgari. Predicazione del 1425 in Siena, ed. Ciro Cannarozzi, 
2 Vols. (Florence: 1958), 1: 192 (henceforth, Siena 1425). 

85 See Nirit Ben-Aryeh Debby, "The Preacher as Goldsmith: The Italian Preachers’ Use of the 
Visual Arts,’ in Preacher, Sermon and Audience in the Middle Ages, ed. Carolyn Muessig 
(Leiden: 2002), 127-53, and Nirit Ben-Aryeh Debby, “War and Peace: The Description of 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti's Frescoes in Saint Bernardino's 1425 Siena Sermons,” Renaissance 
Studies 15 (2001): 272-86. 

86 “Cosi vi prego [...] il teniate a le case vostre, all'uscio e anco all'uscio de le camere vostre; 
cosi portatelo ne' patarnostri e a collo." Bernardino of Siena, Siena 1425, 2: 180. For the 
political use of this symbol against the factions, see Francesco Bruni, La città divisa: le 
parti e il bene comune da Dante a Guicciardini (Bologna: 2003). 

87 Lina Bolzoni, La rete delle immagini. Predicazione in volgare dalle origini a Bernardino da 
Siena (Turin: 2002), 208. See also Emily Michelson, "Bernardino of Siena Visualizes the 
Name of God,” in Speculum Sermonis: Interdisciplinary Reflections on the Medieval Sermon, 
ed. Georgiana Donavin, Cary J. Nederman, and Richard Utz (Turnhout: 2004), 157-79 and 
the comments by Peter Howard on this essay, 190-94. 
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Commandments, and so on.88 Moreover, this image had a twofold nature. On 
the one hand, it was a sort of talisman that substituted other superstitious 
practices (and tried to master them); on the other hand, it was a vehicle for a 
Christocentric devotion, where the image served as a means for affective 
meditation: 


The best form of writing of the name of Jesus is that of the heart [...]. 
By seeing it often with the corporal eye, you will show it to the interior 


spiritual eye and you will often name it for reverence, for love, for 
faith.89 


At the end of the fifteenth century, while devotion to the Holy Name of Jesus 
continued to be used for political purposes, primarily against urban 
factionalism,9° Bernardino of Feltre adopted another image, that of the Man of 
Sorrows, to promote the initiatives for funding the mount of piety, an image 
that became a sort of logo for this new institution. Another case in point is 
the Figura della vita eterna by Marco of Montegallo (d.1496), another Observant 
Franciscan friar, who presented and commented upon a complex woodcut 
that showed in a single image all of Christian life, with particular stress on the 
works of mercy and the mount of piety. This woodcut was later included in a 
didactic printed book, a vernacular catechism with a commentary on the Ten 
Commandments ‘to be read to children and adults in schools, workshops, par- 
ishes, and all other places’, and derived from a sermon cycle preached in Venice 


88 Bernardino of Siena, Prediche volgari, ed. Ciro Cannarozzi, 2 Vols. (Pistoia: 1934) 1: 217 
(henceforth, Firenze 1424). See on this Bolzoni, La rete delle immagini, 211-12. 

89 “La migliore iscrittura del nome di Gesù si è quella del cuore [...] Veggendolo spesso 
coll'occhio corporale, el mostrerari all'occhio mentale di dentro, e spesso el nominerai per 
riverenza, per amore, per fede.” Bernardino of Siena, Firenze 1424, 2: 208. On devotional 
images as an aid for a personal dialogue with the sacred, see Ottavia Niccoli, Vedere con gli 
occhi del cuore. Alle origini del potere delle immagini (Rome: 2011), with consolidated 
bibliography. 

go “Et contra le fattioni et parti fece più volte di grand'invettive [...] dir solea: Pars mea Deus. 
[...] et ad ogn'intorno s'udivan i putti per le contrade cantar queste voci. In molte case de 
principali fu dipinto il santo nome di Giest Christo con i raggi d'oro, et con quelle parole: 
Pars mea Deus, in cambio dell'insegna delle lor fattioni” Bernardino Guslino, La vita, 143. 

91 Catherine R. Puglisi and William C. Barcham, "Bernardino da Feltre, the Monte di Pietà 
and the Man of Sorrows: Activist, Microcredit and Logo,” Artibus et historiae 29/58 (2008): 
35-64. See also Maria Giuseppina Muzzarelli, Il denaro e la salvezza. L'invenzione 
del Monte di Pietà (Bologna: 2000), 106-43. On the mount of piety, see Muzzarelli's contri- 
bution in this volume. 
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in 1486.9? Preaching and printing, words and images, church and workshop: 
pastoral action and educational effort were pervasive. 

Montegallo's image put the works of mercy at the center and reminds us 
how much the moral education of the laity was focused on a life of charity, 
based on the seven works of mercy and often connected with brotherhoods.93 
On the one hand, this focus on charity was the continuation of a medieval 
tradition; on the other hand, it developed (at least among its more significant 
promoters such as Giovanni Dominici and Antonino Pierozzi, but also protag- 
onists like Catherine of Siena or Caterina Fieschi Adorno and the Compagnia 
del Divino Amore)? a ‘religion of the charity’ that characterized the evangelical 
Italian movement in the first half of the sixteenth century as a way of perfec- 
tion (both for religious and lay people).95 

Around the same time that processions and images of the Passion of Christ 
were used to promote the mount of piety, Franciscan Observant friars founded 
other kinds of ‘mountains’ to evoke a deeply emotional experience of Christ's 


92 “da leggersi perle scuole, le boteghe e parochie et per qualunche altro loco a li piccoli et 
grandi," Marco of Montegallo, Libro dei comandamenti di Dio (Florence: 1494), f. bir; the 
woodcut of Figura della vita eterna and its comment are at ff. azr-a4v. See Muzzarelli, Il 
denaro e la salvezza,114-18 and, for a more elaborate version of this image, see Philine 
Helas, *Fürsorge und Seelsorge — Die Predigt von Fra Marco da Montegallo für den ‘Monte 
di Pietà' und seine Marienbruderschaft in einem Stich von Francesco Rosselli (ca. 1485)," 
in Inklusion/Exklusion. Studien zu Fremdheit und Armut von der Antike bis zur Gegenwart, 
eds. Andreas Gestrich and Lutz Raphael (Frankfurt am Main: 2004), 423-49. Marco of 
Montegallo published also a short vernacular catechism, the Tabula della salute (Venice: 
ca. 1486). On this preacher, see also Silvano Bracci (ed.), Marco da Montegallo (1425—1496). 
Iltempo, la vita, le opere (Padua: 1999). 

93 For a rich overview, see Federico Botana, The Works of Mercy in Italian Medieval Art 
(c. 1050-c. 1400) (Turnhout: 2011); Mauro Carboni and Maria Giuseppina Muzzarelli, 
L'iconografia della solidarietà. La mediazione delle immagini (secoli x1-xvin) (Venice: 
2011). See also John Henderson, Piety and Charity in Late Medieval Florence (Oxford: 1994), 
and Marina Gazzini (ed.), Studi confraternali: orientamenti, problemi, testimonianze 
(Florence: 2009). 

94  Onthespecific contribution of religious women, here only mentioned, see in this volume 
the essays of Gabriella Zarri, Alison More, and Tamar Herzig. 

95 See Maria Pia Paoli, “Antonino da Firenze O.P. e la direzione dei laici,” in Storia della 
direzione spirituale — 3: Leta moderna, ed. Gabriella Zarri (Brescia: 2008), 85-130: 91-92. 
On the ‘religione della carità, see Adriano Prosperi, Tribunali della coscienza. Inquisitori, 
confessori, missionari, 2nd Edition (Turin: 2009), 16-23, where he speaks of a sixteenth- 
century ‘paolinismo italiano’, as a way of reformation that looked more at the First Letter 
to the Corinthians than to the Letter to the Romans. 
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Passion: the Sacro Monte of Varallo and the Jerusalem of San Vivaldo.96 The 


first was founded near Milan by Bernardino Caimi in the 1490s as a topographi- 


cal recreation of Jerusalem, with small chapels that served as stages for life-size 


sculptures and paintings: it permitted visitors, under the guidance of the friars, 


to experience a ‘virtual pilgrimage;?" but in the form of a profound involve- 


ment in the events of the Passion of Christ, as Gerolamo Morone, secretary of 


the Duke of Milan, wrote in 1507: 


96 


97 


98 


Leading me across neighboring hills [...] a friar brought me into individ- 
ual chapels in which images are exhibited, just as the mysteries of the 
Passion of the Lord are narrated in successive order in the gospel [...]. 
And he kept assuring me that all these things had been made like the 
place of the real Sepulchre [...]. Truly, my Lancino, I have never seen any- 
thing more religious, more devout. I have never seen anything that could 
pierce the heart more, which could compel one to neglect everything else 
and follow Christ alone. Let cease henceforth those so-called Roman 
stations; let end even the Jerusalem pilgrimage.98 


See the chapter “Fabricated Jerusalem: Franciscans and Pious Mountains” in Annabel 
Jane Wharton, Selling Jerusalem: Relics, Replicas, Theme Parks (Chicago: 2006), 97—144. See 
now the rich panorama in Anna Benvenuti and Pierantonio Piatti (eds.), Come a 
Gerusalemme. Evocazioni, riproduzioni, imitazioni dei luoghi santi tra Medioevo ed Eta 
Moderna (Florence: 2013). 

For comparable experiences in other part of Europe see, for instance, Kathryn M. Rudy, 
Virtual Pilgrimages in the Convent: Imagining Jerusalem in the Late Middle Ages (Turnhout: 
2011); June Mecham, “A Northern Jerusalem. Transforming the Spatial Geography of the 
Convent of Wienhausen,' in Defining the Holy: Sacred Space in Medieval and Early Modern 
Europe, eds. Sarah Hamilton and Andrew Spicer (Aldershot: 2005), 139-60. See also Glenn 
Ehrstine, “Passion Spectatorship between Private and Public Devotion,” in Exploring the 
Thresholds of Medieval Visual Culture, eds. Elina Gertsman and Jill Stevenson (Woodbridge: 
2012), 302-20. 

"Igitur supra radicem montis obviam factus est mihi sacerdos, illius ordinis primas, vir 
tum religiosus, tum eius situs callentissimus, ubi vere corpus Iesu sepultum fuit qui me 
per clivos contiguos modo ascensu, modo discensu facili deducens in singula sacella 
introduxit in quibus imagines repraesentantur, sicuti passionis Domini mysteria ordine 
successivo in evangelio enarrantur et sicuti Christum ipsum pluribus locis coram pluribus 
distractum diversaque ludibria tormentaque passum traditur, eaque omnia ad instar 
locorum veri sepulcri pari distantia, pari structura eisdemque picturis et figuris facta 
affirmabat. Profecto, mi Lancine, nil vidi unquam magis religiosum, magis devotum, quod 
corda magis compungeret, quod caetera omnia negligere et solum Christum sequi com- 
pelleret. Cessent iam Romanae quas aiunt stationes, cesset ipsa profectio Hierusalem; 
novum hoc et pientissimum opus omnia refert [...]. Vale. Ex Sepulcro Domini, 111° 
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The experience was so convincing that Morone signed the letter by saying: 
‘From the Sepulchre of the Lord, 29 September 1507'9? 

Around the same time, at San Vivaldo in Tuscany, a comparable project was 
pursued by two other Observant Franciscan friars, Tommaso of Florence and 
Cherubino Conzi. They built about twenty-five chapels, which reproduced 
the topography of Jerusalem and contained representations of the events of the 
Passion. The Jerusalem of Tuscany' was provided with a papal bull in 1516 that 
granted an indulgence for pilgrims (when adding together the benefits of the 
different chapels, one could receive an indulgence of up to 130 years).!0° In 
the following centuries, while San Vivaldo remained a local shrine (and kept 
more or less its original structure), Varallo became the seminal model for other 
Alpine Sacri Monti and faced significant transformations. 

Although exceptional, Varallo and San Vivaldo are just very distinct instances 
of the widespread pastoral use of images within Observant circles. The church 
of Varallo itself presents one of the specific features of the Franciscan Observant 
churches in Lombardy, the so-called ‘modulo bernardiniano* a tramezzo, the 
partition wall that divides the nave from the choir, covered with frescoes of 
twenty-one scenes from the life of Christ, with a great crucifixion at its cen- 
ter.?! The visual impact could be so intense that in 1515 Pasquier Le Moine, 


kalendas octobris 1507" Gerolamo Morone, Lettere ed orazioni latine, eds. Domenico 
Promis and Giuseppe Müller (Turin: 1868), 148-49. The translation of this letter is in 
Wharton, Selling Jerusalem, 97-98. 

99 Already in 1494, Bernardino Caimi signed a letter “ex Sancto Sepulcro apud Veralum,” 
quoted in Edoardo Villata and Simone Baiocco, Gaudenzio Ferrari, Gerolamo Giovenone: 
Un avvio di percorso (Turin: 2004), 93. On Varallo, see also Roberta Panzanelli, ^Hic 
Hierusalem videat... Ipotesi per il progetto di Bernardino Caimi al Sacro Monte di 
Varallo,” Rivista di Storia e Letteratura Religiosa 39 (2003): 409-40, and Elena De Filippis 
(ed.), Gaudenzio Ferrari: la Crocifissione del Sacro Monte di Varallo (Turin: 2006). 

100 A first introduction is given in Annabel Jane Wharton, Selling Jerusalem, 126—30. Moreover, 
see Sergio Gensini (ed.), La "Gerusalemme" di San Vivaldo e i sacri monti in Europa 
(Ospedaletto: 1989) and Sergio Gensini (ed.), Una “Gerusalemme” toscana sullo sfondo di 
due giubilei 1500-1525 (Florence: 2004), and in that volume see in particular Germano 
Gualdo's article “Lettera di notifica delle indulgenze di Leone x (19/2/1516), 121-27. 

101 On the ‘modulo bernardiniano' (a legend says Bernardino of Siena provided the architec- 
tonical model), see Alessandro Nava, “I tramezzi in Lombardia fra xv e xvi secolo: scene 
della passione e devozione francescana,” in Il Francescanesimo in Lombardia: storia e arte 
(Milan: 1983), 197-215. The most important surviving cases (the earliest examples from 
Milan and Pavia have been lost) are the paintings of Gian Martino Spanzotti in 1485/1490 
in San Bernardino in Ivrea (a church under Savoia's patronage), and those of Gaudenzio 
Ferrari in 1513 in Varallo; see Adele Rovereto, Il Convento di San Bernardino di Ivrea e il ciclo 
pittorico di Gian Martino Spanzotti (Ivrea: 1990); Edoardo Villata, “Gaudenzio Ferrari. Gli 
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who was in the entourage of Francis I, judged the tramezzo of Sant'Angelo in 
Milan (now lost) to be even more effective than Leonardo da Vinci's Ultima 
Cena in the refectory of the Dominican convent of Santa Maria delle Grazie.!02 
However, images could also be used to convey an aggressive religious message, 
as was the case with the new anti-Jewish cult of Simonino of Trent that was 
promoted by the Franciscan Observant friars,!° or the late fifteenth-century 
'inquisitorial propaganda' orchestrated by Tomás of Torquemada, who was the 
iconographer of the paintings for the church of Santo Tomás de Avila, where 
the tribunal of the inquisition celebrated its processes. The images showed the 
victory over heretics, the necessity of the inquisition, and the key role of the 
Dominicans in it, exemplified by the image of St. Dominic, who presides over 
a contemporary auto de fé.10^ 

Furthermore, visual art was widely used in educational settings within the 
religious orders, as a powerful means to form the religious identity of nuns and 
friars. This has been explored by Jeffrey Hamburger, who has focused on visual 
culture in German Observant female convents.!?5 From this perspective, one 
could also think of Beato Angelico's frescos in the convent of San Marco in 
Florence, which deeply embodied a Dominican Observant identity and pre- 
sented it to the friars who were living in those frescoed cells.196 As has been 


anni dell'apprendistato,' in Gaudenzio Ferrari, Gerolamo Giovenone, 112143; and Elena De 
Filippis (ed.), Gaudenzio Ferrari: la Crocifissione del Sacro Monte di Varallo (Turin: 2006). A 
general overview on Observant Franciscan artistic commission in Italy is given in Roberto 
Cobianchi, Lo temperato uso dele cose. La committenza dell'Osservanza francescana nell'Italia 
delRinascimento (Spoleto: 2013) and, on the Dominican side, Denise Zaru, Artand Observance 
in Renaissance Venice: The Dominicans and their Artists (1391-ca.1545) (Rome: 2014). 

102 Nava, “I tramezzi,” 200. 

103 See Dana E. Katz, The Jews in the Art of the Italian Renaissance (Philadelphia: 2008), 
119-57, and David S. Arefold, The Viewer and the Printed Image in Late Medieval Europe 
(Farnham: 2010), 164—227. 

104 See Sonia Caballero Escamilla, “Los santos dominicos y la propaganda inquisitorial en el 
convento de Santo Tomás de Avila,’ Anuario de Estudios Medievales 39 (2009): 357-87, and 
Eadem, “Fray Tomás de Torquemada, iconógrafo y promotor de las artes,” Archivo Español 
de Arte 82:325 (2009): 19-34. On the structural link between Observance and inquisition, 
see Michael D. Baily, Battling Demons: Witchcraft, Heresy, and Reform in the Late Middle 
Ages (University Park, PA: 2003) and his contribution in this volume. 

105 See Jeffrey F. Hamburger, The Visual and the Visionary: Art and Female Spirituality in Late 
Medieval Germany (New York: 1998); Idem, Krone und Schleier: Kunst aus mittelalterlichen 
Frauenkléstern (Munich: 2005). 

106 See William Hood, Fra Angelico at San Marco (New Haven: 1993) and Cyril Gerbron, “Des 
images comme miroirs pour l'Observance dominicaine en Toscane (1420—1450)," Mélanges 
de l'Ecole francaise de Rome. Moyen Age 122 (2010): 21-38. 
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shown in a recent exemplary analysis of the multiple functions of a fifteenth- 
century sacred space, the Brancacci Chapel and its frescoes in the Carmelite 
church of Santa Maria del Carmine in the same city fulfilled comparable 
roles.1?7 By showing Carmelites together with St. Peter, this visual program was 
highly functional in asserting a strong Carmelite identity that claimed a his- 
torical connection with the apostolic age, an orthodox perspective on mendi- 
cant poverty, and close links with the papacy.!?? Examples such as these could 
easily be multiplied considering also other parts of Europe. 


From Convent to the City: Education of Children, Women, 
and Priests 


The urgency of a more intense program of religious instruction that fostered a 
thorough reform of Christian society was expressed by many fifteenth-century 
reformers and was clearly summarised in Gerson's Opusculum tripartitum 
(ca. 1408), which was very popular during the fifteenth century.!°? Its three parts 
present an education program based firstly on the Decalogue (de praeceptis 
decalogi). This was followed by a guide to confession structured on the capital 
sins (de confessione), which was considered essential for a holy death that would 
open the doors to eternal life (de arte moriendi). These basic contents were con- 
tinually repeated during the fifteenth century, as one can see in a host of artes 
moriendi and confessional handbooks, which were structured on the same or 
comparable catechistic patterns and often linked with the pastoral action of the 


107 Nicholas A. Eckstein (ed.), The Brancacci Chapel: Form, Function and Setting (Florence: 
2007). See also the seminal contribution of Anthony Mohlo, "The Brancacci Chapel. 
Studies in its Iconography and History,’ Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 40 
(1977): 50-98. 

108 Megan Holmes, "The Carmelites of Santa Maria del Carmine and the Currency of 
Miracles, in The Brancacci Chapel, 157—75. On late-medieval Carmelite historiography 
and its use in shaping the Carmelite identity, see Andrew Jotischky, The Carmelites and 
Antiquity. Mendicants and their Pasts in the Middle Ages (Oxford: 2002). 

109 See Robert J. Bast, Honor Your Fathers: Catechisms and the Emergence of a Patriarchal 
Ideology in Germany 1400-1600 (Leiden: 1997), 13-23 (on Gerson) and 1-52 (on late medi- 
eval catechism). I refer to the Latin version printed by the Brethren of the Common Life, 
who probably used it for basic catechetical instruction: Jean Gerson, Opus tripartitum de 
praeceptis decalogi, de confessione, et de arte moriendi (Marienthal: ca. 1475). For further 
references on Gerson, see the contributions of James Mixson, Michael Bailey, and Tamar 
Herzig in this volume. 
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major Observant preachers." In its introduction, Gerson's booklet indicated 
the four groups that formed its target audience: illiterate priests who hear con- 
fessions, all the unlearned people who cannot attend preaching, children and 
adolescents in need of basic religious instruction, and those who care for the 
sick and for those who are dying in hospitals. One has to note that catechism 
explicitly complemented preaching. Interestingly, Gerson urged priests, par- 
ents, schoolteachers, and administrators of charitable institutions to put his text 
not only in booklets, but also on tablets that were posted publicly ‘in parish 
churches, in schools, in hospitals and in holy places’, which were seen as natural 
places for catechism, or at least for recalling its basic notions.!? Thus, catechism 
was presented through mnemonic visual tables well before they were adopted 
in sixteenth-century churches of the Reformation. Cases in point are the Low 
German wall-catechism tablets in the Hildesheim church of St Lambert, which 
display the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave Maria, the Creed, and the Decalogue. These 
were installed in the context of Nikolaus of Cusa's legatine mission of 1451.13 
Analogous efforts promoting basic religious instruction drove the pastoral 
action of reforming bishops like the Carthusian Nicolo Albergati in Bologna 
and the Dominican Antonino Pierozzi in Florence, both of whom received 
their appointment after demonstrating a commitment to promoting the 
Observance in their respective orders."4 During their pastoral visits, both 


110 See Roberto Rusconi, "Confessio generalis. Opuscoli per la pratica penitenziale nei primi 
cinquanta anni dalla introduzione della stampa,’ in I frati minori tra '400 e ’500 (Assisi, 
18—20 ottobre 1984) (Assisi: 1986), 189—227 (now in Rusconi, L'ordine dei peccati); Bert Roest, 
Franciscan Literature of Religious Instruction before the Council of Trent (Leiden: 2004), 
338-55. 

111 “Primo sacerdotibus et curatis illitteratis atque simplicibus, qui confessiones audire 
debent. Secundo indoctis quibuscumque personis secularibus aut religiosis, que ecclesie 
solitis sermonibus aut predicationibus per divinorum preceptorum noticia interesse non 
possunt. Tercio pueris et iuvenibus, qui a rudimentis infancie circa fidei nostre generalem 
tenorem et principalia puncta primitus debent erudiri. Quarto personis domos dei vel 
hospitalia loca frequentantibus et infirmorum sollicitudinem gerentibus" Gerson, 
Opusculum, incipit. 

112 "Agant igitur prenominati quod doctrina hec libris inscribatur, tabellis affigatur tota vel 
per partes in locis comuniibus, utpote parrochialibus ecclesiis, in scolis, in hospitalibus, 
in locis religiosis." Gerson, Opusculum, incipit. 

113 SeeDonaldD.Sullivan, “Hildesheim,” in Nicholas of Cusa: A Companion to His Life and His 
Times, eds. Morimichi Watanabe, Gerald Christianson, and Thomas Izbicki (Furnham: 
2011), 327-31: 329 and Bast, Honor Your Fathers, 18. 

114 On Albergati, see Gabriella Zarri, “Chiesa, religione e società (secoli xv-xv1n), in Storia di 
Bologna. 3-2: Bologna nell'età moderna. Cultura, istituzioni culturali, Chiesa e vita religiosa, 
ed. Adriano Prosperi (Bologna: 2008), 885-1003: 894—912. On Antonino, see Peter Francis 
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quickly realised the drastic need for basic instruction for the clergy and laity in 
their dioceses. 

Apart from encouraging Observant reform of religious houses in Bologna 
and promoting preaching campaigns in the city, in the 1420s Albergati founded 
a brotherhood devoted to the catechism of young people, the Compagnia di 
San Girolamo. The Statuti of the youth branch of this Bolognese brotherhood 
clearly presented a highly demanding model of spiritual life that adopted 
many monastic practices.!5 Like in Traversari's words about Florentine youth 
brotherhoods (see above), this confraternity was seen as a sort of lay ‘noviciate’ 
(ad similitudinem novitiorum religiosorum) that aimed at religious and social 
control over adolescents, and ideally prepared them for a mature adult life in 
the brotherhood itself or in a religious order.!6 In the second part of the cen- 
tury, its young members performed religious plays as a form of public religious 
education, following the example of the Florentine confraternities.!!? 

Moving to the pastoral action of Antonino in Florence, the Florentine broth- 
erhoods for the young (between the age of twelve and twenty-four) are worth 
considering. Antonino promoted these brotherhoods, which had recently 
been reformed under the auspices of Pope Eugene 1v, who had stayed in the 


Howard, Beyond the Written Word: Preaching and Theology in the Florence of Archbishop 
Antoninus 1427-1459 (Florence: 1995); Sally J. Cornelison, Art and the Relic Cult of St. 
Antoninus in Renaissance Florence (Furnham: 2012); Luciano Cinelli and Maria Pia Paoli 
(eds.), Antonino Pierozzi OP (1389-1459). La figura e l'opera di un santo Arcivescovo 
nell'Europa del xv secolo (Firenze, 25-28 novembre 2009), Memorie domenicane, n.s., 43 
(Florence: 2012). Other examples of bishops devoted to the cura animarum are mentioned 
in Gabriella Zarri's contribution in this volume. 

115 The Statuti (copied in 1445) are published in Candido Masini, “La catechesi a Bologna e la 
prima compagnia della dottrina cristiana fondata dal B. Nicolò Albergati (1375-1444), 
Apollinaris 54 (1981): 232-67: 255-66. Among the spiritual readings of the confraternity, 
there were books like Jacopone da Todi's Laude and Domenico Cavalca's Specchio di croce, 
which were registered in the 1463 inventory (Ibidem, 249). 

116 Notarial act (ca. 1425) in Mesini, “La catechesi," 243. On brotherhoods and social control 
of children and adolescents, see Marina Gazzini, "Confraternite e giovani a Milano nel 
Quattrocento,” Rivista di Storia della Chiesa in Italia 57 (2003): 65-84 (also available in 
English as "Lay Confraternities and Youth Education in Renaissance Italy. The Grassi and 
Taverna Schools of Milan,’ History of Education & Children’s Literature, 3:1 (2008): 15-32), 
and Ilaria Taddei, "Confraternite e fanciulli,” in Studi confraternali, 79—93. 

117 See Giuseppe Vecchi, “Le sacre rappresentazioni della compagnia dei battuti in Bologna 
nel secolo xv,’ in Studi storici in memoria di Luigi Simeoni, 2 Vols. (Bologna: 1953), 1: 281- 
324, and Nicholas Terpstra, Lay Confraternities and Civic Religion in Renaissance Bologna 
(Cambridge: 1995), 21-23. 
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city at length.!!8 This initiative was deeply imbued with a humanistic reliance 
on education as an effective means of reform for both church and society. It 
represented a peculiar experiment in the fifteenth century that can only par- 
tially be seen as an anticipation of the sixteenth-century Scuole della dottrina 
cristiana, which would be more concentrated on mnemonic catechism for 
children (see below). 

In addition to devotional practices such as processions, lauda-singing, and 
delivering sermons," throughout the fifteenth century the Florentine broth- 
erhoods for boys developed a peculiar and innovative educational use of the- 
atre: to educate the young and lead the audience to think about contemporary 
issues.!20 This theatre had a religious and political dimension, which aimed to 
form ‘new generations of virtuous citizens committed to the bene comune; and 
to present these young as exemplary models for the city.!?! The young actors 
from the brotherhoods were, in fact, speaking to a city that was strongly 
invested in their civic and moral formation, and that saw its future in those 
who were considered ‘the children of promise’!?? The fact that the boys played 
a visible role on stage should not draw attention away from the key roles played 
by adults in preparing these plays and selecting their content. These adults 
were fully aware of the strength of this medium for religious and moral 


118 On the brotherhoods for boys in Florence, see Ilaria Taddei, Fanciulli e giovani. Crescere a 
Firenze nel Rinascimento (Florence: 2001). On individual brotherhoods, see Konrad 
Eisenbichler, The Boys of the Archangel Raphael: A Youth Confraternity in Florence, 14-1785 
(Toronto: 1998); Lorenzo Polizzotto, Children of the Promise: The Confraternity of the 
Purification and the Socialization of Youths in Florence 1427-1785 (Oxford: 2004). On the 
sojourn of Eugene 1v in Florence, see Luca Boschetto, Società e cultura a Firenze al tempo 
del Concilio: Eugenio 1v tra curiali, mercanti e umanisti (1434-1443) (Rome: 2012). 

119 Asa catechetical activity, on important occasions of the year members had to deliver 
sermons to the brotherhood; see Polizzotto, Children of the Promise, 92-93. 

120 Paola Ventrone, "Politica e attualità nella sacra rappresentazione fiorentina del 
Quattrocento,” Annali di Storia moderna e contemporanea 14 (2008): 319-48. See also 
Pietro Delcorno, “Corruzione e conversione in una sacra rappresentazione fiorentina: La 
Rappresentazione di dua hebrei che si convertirono (c. 1495), Cheiron 57 (2012): 273-310. On 
the Florentine Sacre rappresentazioni and their religious, political, and cultural meaning, 
see Paola Ventrone, Lo spettacolo religioso a Firenze nel Quattrocento (Milan: 2008). 
Moreover, see Nerida Newbigin (ed.), Nuovo corpus di sacre rappresentazioni del 
Quattrocento (Bologna: 1983) and Richard C. Trexler, “Ritual in Florence: Adolescence and 
Salvation in the Renaissance,” in The Pursuit of Holiness in Late Medieval and Renaissance 
Religion, eds. Charles Trinkaus and Heiko A. Oberman (Leiden: 1974), 200-64. 

121 Ventrone, “Politica e attualità,” 320. 

122 Polizzotto, Children of the Promise, 82-88. 
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instruction, which has been depicted as a ‘preaching in the form of theatre’.123 
Beyond these brotherhoods focused on religious instruction, there was a more 
general renaissance and transformation of confraternal life in many Italian cit- 
ies throughout the fifteenth century. At this time, both old and new brother- 
hoods became protagonists of a new dynamic in civic religion, devotional 
practices, and charitable initiatives, which were often under the impetus of the 
Observant friars and their preaching, and often involved the interested partici- 
pation of the urban elite.124 

When examining these pastoral activities, it is difficult to identify which 
aspects derived from an inspiration of Observant religious orders, which 
depended on a humanistic reliance on education, and which represented civic 
and political initiatives, as these elements were often interwoven. In any case, 
they reflect the period’s characteristic stress on the education of children and 
adolescents. This is clearly visible both in Observant sermons and in treatises 
like Dominici's Regole del governo di cura familiare.!25 In fact, the final part of 
Dominici's text contained detailed instructions to mothers concerning their 
children's education, with careful instructions on the use of sacred images, 
devotional practices, and religious games,!26 which should progressively shape 


123  Ventrone, La sacra rappresentazione, 255-80. See also Paola Ventrone, "The Influence of 
the Ars Praedicandi on the Sacra Rappresentazione in Fifteenth-Century Florence," in 
Prédication et liturgie au Moyen Age, eds. Nicole Bériou and Franco Morenzoni (Turnhout: 
2008), 335-48, and Pietro Delcorno, “We Have Made It for Learning. The Fifteenth- 
Century Florentine Religious Play Lazero ricco e Lazero povero as a Sermon in the Form of 
Theatre," in From Words to Deeds. The Effectiveness of Preaching in the Late Middle Ages, ed. 
Maria Giuseppina Muzzarelli (Turnhout: 2014), 65-97. 

124 For Bologna, see Terpstra, Lay Confraternities, 39-49, who depicts different kinds of links 
between lay brotherhoods and religious orders. See also Giuseppina De Sandre Gasparini, 
Grado Giovanni Merlo, and Antonio Rigon (eds.), Il buon fedele. Le confraternite tra medio- 
evo e prima età moderna, Quaderni di storia religiosa, 5 (Caselle di Sommacampagna 
(Verona): 1998), in particular in that volume Laura Gaffuri, “Prediche a confraternite,” 
53-82, and Maria Rosa Dessi, "Parola, scrittura, libri di confraternite. 1 laudesi fiorentini di 
San Zanobi,” 83-105. Finally, see Marina Gazzini, "Solidarity and Brotherhood in Medieval 
Italian Confraternities: A Way of Inclusion or Exclusion?" Reti Medievali Rivista 13:2 (2012) 
and the rich overview in Studi confraternali. 

125 Giovanni Dominici, Regole del governo di cura familiare, ed. Donato Salvi (Florence: 1860). 
A partial English translation is Giovanni Dominici, On the Education of Children, ed. 
Arthur B. Coté (Washington: 1927). On Dominici, see also Nirit Ben-Aryeh Debby, 
Renaissance Florence in the Rhetoric of Two Popular Preachers: Giovanni Dominici 
(1356-1419) and Bernardino da Siena (1380-1444) (Turnhout: 2001). 

126 See Ottavia Niccoli, “Bambini in preghiera nell'Italia fra tardo medioevo ed età triden- 
tina, in Religione domestica (medioevo-età moderna), Quaderni di storia religiosa, 8 
(Caselle di Sommacampagna (Verona): 2001), 273-99. 
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the faithful believer, the obedient child, and the future ‘righteous citizen [...] 
lover of justice, zealot of the republic, servant of God'!27 In this perspective, 
the major spiritual task for a mother was to transform the house into a safe 
environment for Christian education, and this was considered more important 
than other good deeds, such as giving alms to the poor.!28 

Dominici’s Regole was originally composed as a letter to a lay woman, 
Bartolomea Obizzi, which brings us to another important body of texts for the 
religious instruction of the laity that were promoted by Observant leaders, 
namely, letters of spiritual instruction and rules for leading a Christian life.!29 
Many of these texts, like Dominici's Regole, were spiritual guides for women 
and 'exported out of the cloisters the practice of mental prayer and presented 
a way of perfection to the mother of the family'!?? In particular, scholars have 
identified a fifteenth-century Dominican literary output fed by texts produced 
in Florence by Dominici, Antonino, and Savonarola, who had an influence on 
other sixteenth-century writings.!?! However, this trend was widespread and, 
along with these Dominican texts, the Observant Franciscan Cherubino of 
Spoleto's Regole della vita matrimoniale and many similar works from other 


127 “Per lo primo si vogliono crescere iusti, colla dritta bilancia in mano [...] tanto che usi a 
dire non essere guelfo né ghibellino, ma iusto fiorentino. [...] Allevarsi di debbono 
innamorati di iustizia, zelanti della repubblica, servi di Dio, continui oratori." Dominici, 
Regole, 179 and 181. 

128 “Niuna cosa Dio t'ha commessa tanto cara a lui quanto i figliuoli [...] e più servi a lui 
faccendo buoni i figliuoli a te dati, che se tutto il mondo fusse tuo e dispensassilo in utilità 
de' poveri." Dominici, Regole, 149. 

129 Here I can only mention the vast theme of the letters of spiritual instruction to and from 
nuns and tertiaries; see, for instance, the letters of Giovanni Dominici, those by the 
Augustinian Girolamo of Siena (d. 1420), or those by the Camaldolese Agostino of Portico 
(d. 1468): Giovanni Dominici, Lettere spirituali, eds. Maria Teresa Casella and Giovanni 
Pozzi (Freiburg: 1969); Girolamo of Siena, Epistole, ed. Silvia Serventi (Venice: 2004); 
Daniela Delcorno Branca, "Lettere di direzione spirituale di un discepolo del Traversari: 
Agostino di Portico di Romagna,” Lettere italiane 53 (2001): 377-96. For Observant Poor 
Clares, see Bert Roest, Order and Disorder: The Poor Clares between Foundation and Reform 
(Leiden: 2013), 31217. 

130 Gabriella Zarri, "Introduzione," in Storia della direzione spirituale, 3: 5-53: 17. Moreover, 
see Gabriella Zarri, “La vita religiosa femminile tra devozione e chiostro: testi devoti in 
volgare editi tra il 1475 e il 1520," in I Frati Minori tra 400 e’500, 125-68 (now also in her Libri 
di Spirito. Editoria religiosa in volgare nei secoli Xv-xvir (Turin: 2009)) and Gabriella Zarri 
(ed.), Donna, disciplina, creanza cristiana dal xv al xvii secolo. Studi e testi a stampa (Rome: 
1996). 

131 On the vast literature on this topic, see Gabriella Zarri, "Introduzione," 5-53. In the same 
volume, see also Lorenzo Polizzotto, "La tradizione domenicana del consiglio spirituale 
nel Savonarola e nei suoi seguaci,” 131-57. 
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Observants in other parts of Europe can also be considered.?? The house 
should become like a cloister, where the different hours of the day are marked 
by prayer and the memory of the Passion of Christ, as the Cathusian Giovanni 
Certosino (d. 1483) suggested in his Gloria mulierum, a vernacular treatise for 
married women. Beginners should mark the hours with meticulous series of 
Pater Noster and Ave Maria prayers, performed with mental devotion to events 
of the Passion, while married women who could read and were ‘proficient’ or 
‘perfect’ should also pray the seven penitential psalms and the office of the 
Virgin once or more times during the day.!33 Moreover, Giovanni Certosino 
outlined the rules for being a perfectly obedient wife, zealous to accomplish all 
her domestic duties. 

Educating the laity in prayer and devotional practices was a permanent goal 
of Observant pastoral care. Preaching was itself a means of educating the laity 
on prayer and the correct forms of devotion, as one can see in the sermons of 
Bernardino of Siena or Cherubino of Spoleto, who proposed daily prayer rou- 
tines similar to those suggested by Giovanni Certosino.?^ In addition, 
Observants and other reformers produced numerous booklets and devotional 
treatises that brought forms of mental prayer or contemplation from the con- 
vent to the houses of the laity. For instance, Thomas à Kempis's Imitatio Christi 
had a lasting influence and can be seen as a hallmark of the Devotio Moderna, 
radiating from Northwestern Europe. It was a work that ‘nourished the lay hun- 
ger for devotional works' all across Europe during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries.!35 Another case in point from an Observant setting is Dietrich 
Colde's Kerstenspiegel, which had ‘a tremendous success’ in the Low Countries, 


132 A rich overview is provided in Geneviève Hasenohr, "La vie quotidienne de la femme vue 
par l'église: l'enseignement des journées chrétiennes’ de la fin du Moyen-Âge,” in Frau 
und spdtmittelalterlicher Alltag. Internationaler Kongress Krems an der Donau (2. bis 
5. Oktober 1984), ed. Wilhelm Brauneder et al. (Vienna: 1986), 19-101. See also Silvana 
Vecchio, “The Good Wife,” in A History of Women: Silences of the Middle Ages, ed. Christiane 
Klapisch-Zuber (Harvard: 1992), 105-35. 

133 See Giovanni Certosino, Gloria mulierum (Venice: ca. 1471), f. 41v. 

134 SeeCarloDelcorno, "Maestri di preghiera per la pietà personale e di famiglia," in Religione 
domestica: Medioevo, eta moderna, Quaderni di storia religiosa, 8 (Caselle di Sommacampagna 
(Verona): 2001), 117-46 (now in Idem, ‘Quasi quidam cantus’ Studi sulla predicazione medi- 
evale, ed. Giovanni Baffetti et al. (Florence: 2009), 123-45). See also Cherubino of Spoleto, 
Sermones quadragesimales (Venice: 1502), f. 56v. 

135 See Maximilian von Habsburg, Catholic and Protestant Translations of the Tmitatio Christi, 
1425-1650: From Late Medieval Classic to Early Modern Bestseller (Farnham: 2012), which in 
addition underlines how this text was adopted by both Protestant and Catholic reformers, 
questioning schematic understandings of the Reformation and Counter Reformation. 
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with no less than forty-five editions.!36 This phenomenon was already popular 
in the first quarter of the fifteenth century. As early as 1425 in Siena, Bernardino 
of Siena recommended that fathers provide their daughters with prayer book- 
lets when they married.!37 Nevertheless, the spread of such booklets became 
increasingly prevalent with the advent of the printing press. 

One last aspect of the Observant educational efforts worth mentioning is 
the constant attempt to improve the education and pastoral commitment of 
the secular clergy, which was considered both the weakest link and the most 
necessary element for a durable reform of society. For this reason, Gerson's 
Opusculum listed the clergy as its first target audience, and during Ferrer's mis- 
sion clerics were both among his collaborators and his listeners.!88 In their pub- 
lic sermons to lay audiences, major Franciscan Observant preachers insisted on 
both the necessity of priests and the veneration they were due. Only specific 
sermons addressed to the clergy alone, which were given in the complete absence 
of lay people (clausis ianuis, laicis penitus exclusis), presented the clergy with 
their failures and proposed an exigent apostolic model of life.!89 A good exam- 
ple of such an attempt at raising the pastoral quality of the clergy is Giovanni 
of Capistrano's Speculum clericorum, which was based on his sermons to the 
clergy of Trent in 1439 and was then used extensively for clerical instruction in 
his European preaching campaigns, also due to its anti-Hussite impetus. 

Moreover, Antonino of Florence's Curam illius habe or Medicina dell'anima 
directly addressed illiterate priests. Using the parable of the Good Samaritan as 


136 See Bert Roest, “Franciscans between Observance and Reformation: The Low Countries 
(ca. 1400-1600), Franciscan Studies 63 (2005): 409-42, which contextualises Colde's work 
among the rich output of the Franciscan Observants of the Cologne province. 

137 "Quando mandate le vostre figliuole a marito, né lo’ date dadi, né naibi [...] né altre cose 
di vanità che é perdizione d'anime, ma dalle paternostri, libricciuolo da donna e simili 
cose, acció che sempre viva in santo e buono timore di Dio.’ Bernardino of Siena, Siena 
1425, 1: 192. On lay religious reading, see the rich overview in Sabrina Corbellini (ed.), 
Cultures of Religious Reading in the Late Middle Ages: Instructing the Soul, Feeding the 
Spirit, and Awakening the Passion (Turnhout: 2013). 

138 On the fifteenth-century improvement of education of the clergy, or at least of parts of it, 
the growth of parish libraries, and the diffusion of pastoral handbooks among secular 
priests, see Matthew Wranovix, "Ulrich Pfeffel's Library: Parish Priests, Preachers, and 
Books in the Fifteenth Century,” Speculum 87 (2012): 1125-55. 

139 See Paolo Vian, “Signa ad sagittam’. Il modello sacerdotale nello Speculum clericorum 
di Giovanni da Capestrano,’ in S. Giovanni da Capestrano nella chiesa, 165-220: 178. 
Besides Capistrano, this article considers also Bernardino of Siena and Giacomo della 
Marca, who in his sermo ad clerum gave this advice: "Sed nota tu, prudens lector, ne supra 
dicta proferas coram secolaribus, cum esset scandalizosum, sed solum secrete coram 
clero" (Ibidem, 181). 
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a narrative framework, the archbishop of Florence presented a complete hand- 
book, structured on the fundamental catechistic patterns (the Decalogue, the 
seven deadly sins, the seven sacraments, the seven virtues, and the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit), and with a peculiar focus on confession. In fact, its primary pur- 
pose was to provide priests with the right tools for hearing confessions, and it 
put the matter bluntly: ‘those who do not know these things might better go to 
hoe a field than to confess; for them, it would be better to watch real sheep 
instead of taking care of souls’.!4° This small text represents the basic instruc- 
tion that an Observant preacher and pastor like Antonino provided ‘to help the 
simple priests’ (‘per aiutare li semplici sacerdoti") whom he had met during his 
pastoral visits of the diocese.!4 As an implicit recognition of Antonino's prom- 
inence in this type of basic religious education, the oldest printed Italian cat- 
echism for children, the Libretto della dottrina cristiana (Venice, 1473), circulated 
under his name.!4 This Libretto, in turn, foreshadowed the development of 
catechism booklets by early Capuchin friars for the Scuole della dottrina cristi- 
ana in the 1530s, such as Giovanni of Fano's Piccolo catechismo (Brescia, 1536), 
preparing in this way a new phase in the religious instruction of the laity based 
on well-organised forms of catechistic indoctrination of children.!43 


140 “Chi non sa queste cose sopradicte più tosto vada a zapare che il se meta a confessare, et 
meglio il seria de guardar le pecore, che haver cura d’anime”; Antonino of Florence, 
Curam illius habe. Medicina dell'anima (Bologna: 1472), f. eav. 

141 On the religious life in the countryside, which has not been thematized in this contribu- 
tion, see Mariaclara Rossi (ed.), Religione nelle campagne, Quaderni di storia religiosa, 14 
(Caselle di Sommacampagna (Verona): 2007). 

142 See Gilberto Aranci, “La catechesi a Firenze nel xv secolo,’ in La Chiesa e la città a Firenze 
nelxvsecolo (Firenze, Sotterranei di San Lorenzo, 6 giugno- 6 settembre 1992), ed. Gianfranco 
Rolfi et al. (Cinisello Balsamo: 1992), 73-85; Gilberto Aranci, “I ‘confessionali’ di s. 
Antonino Pierozzi e la tradizione catechistica del’400,” Vivens Homo 3 (1992): 273-92. 

143 This text is edited in Costanzo Cargnoni (ed.), I fratri cappuccini. Documenti e testimoni- 
anze del primo secolo (Perugia: 1991), 3222-5; see also Cargnoni’s introduction on early 
Capuchin catechisms (Ibidem, 3173-221). I adopt indoctrination in its neutral acceptation 
as “the formal process of imparting doctrine,” as suggested by Bast, Honor Your Fathers, 
xiii, where the similarities in this regard between Catholic and Reformed processes are 
well underlined. On fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Franciscan texts, see Roest, 
Franciscan Literature, 250—75. On the Scuole della dottrina cristiana, see Miriam Turrini, 
"Riformare il mondo a vera vita christiana: le scuole di catechismo nell'Italia del 
Cinquecento,’ Annali dell'Istituto storico italo-germanico in Trento 8 (1982): 407-89. For 
later evolutions, see Angelo Turchini, Sotto l'occhio del padre. Società confessionale e istru- 
zione primaria nello Stato di Milano (Bologna: 1996) and Michela Catto, Un panopticon 
catechistico. L'arciconfraternita della dottrina cristiana a Roma in età moderna 
(Rome: 2003). 
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In the pastoral care of the Observant friars, it is possible to discern first of all an 
intensification of inherited pastoral strategies, especially preaching and con- 
fession. Moreover, the embrace of these strategies went hand in hand with an 
insistence on both spiritual and intellectual formation. The force of this proj- 
ect should not be underestimated. It had a decisive ability to affect the behav- 
ior and mentality of large sectors of society in an enduring way. In addition, as 
this contribution has tried to make clear, Observant friars (although they were 
not alone) were also innovators in the appropriation of the many new ele- 
ments that characterised pastoral care in the fifteenth-century. 

On 10 December 1520, at a church-door in Wittenberg, Martin Luther burnt 
Angelo Carletti’s Summa angelica, collections of canon law, and the papal bull 
announcing his excommunication. This was a radically different bonfire of vani- 
ties. This dramatic gesture seemed to embody a complete rejection of the foun- 
dations of the Observant vision of pastoral care and reform of Christian society, 
which was based on the deference to papal authority, the deployment of a moral 
theology steeped in canon law (Capistrano’s medulla theologie), and the prac- 
tice of confession according to the criteria of the casus conscientiae. It was 
indeed a break with the past. However, notwithstanding the dramatic changes 
that characterised the sixteenth century within both Catholicism and the 
Reformation, it would be simplistic to neglect the continuity with the pastoral 
vision promoted by the Observant religious orders. One has only to consider the 
many early Protestant reformers that came from the ranks of the Observants. A 
proper evaluation of the elements of continuity and change in the sixteenth- 
century educational processes promoted by the religious orders and their recep- 
tion by the laity across different sectors of society far exceeds the scope of this 
essay. That task will demand careful in-depth research that breaks free from 
existing simplistic dichotomies, engages with dynamic and pluralistic historical 
realities, and acknowledges the debts to and transformation of earlier initia- 
tives.!44 In the midst of change, neither Reformed pastors nor Catholic leaders 
would forget their inherited instruments of pastoral care, all of which proved 
crucial for indoctrination and persuasion, and for reaching all social strata 
through a ‘multimedia’ presentation of the religious message.!45 The new and 


144 Asa good example of a fresh approach, see John M. Frymire, The Primacy of the Postils: 
Catholics, Protestants, and the Dissemination of Ideas in Early Modern Germany (Leiden: 
2010). See also Bert Roest's contribution in this volume. 

145 Seeforinstance Andrew Pettegree, Reformation and the Culture of Persuasion (Cambridge: 
2005) and Ottavia Niccoli, La vita religiosa nell'Italia moderna. Secoli xv-xvul, 
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vast phenomenon of ‘disciplinamento sociale’ that would develop during the 
sixteenth century (among both Catholics and Protestants) had deep roots in the 
detailed and pervasive forms of pastoral care that the Observant religious orders 
(in close collaboration with political authorities) had promoted in the fifteenth 
century.!*6 With respect to the education of the laity, the Observant movement 
can thus be considered a powerful vector of modernity, a vital link between 
what we call the late Middle Ages and Early Modern Europe.* 


2nd Edition (Rome: 2008). For the development in the mission outside Europe, see Bert 
Roest's contribution in this volume. 
146 I use “disciplinamento sociale" in the sense proposed by Paolo Prodi. See Paolo Prodi 
(ed.), Disciplina dell'anima, disciplina del corpo e disciplina della società tra Medioevo ed 
età moderna (Bologna: 1994) and Paolo Prodi, Il paradigma tridentino: un'epoca della 
storia della Chiesa (Brescia: 2010), 125—50. 
I am grateful to Bert Roest and Alison More for their valuable comments on an earlier 
version of this essay. 


CHAPTER 6 


Bernardino da Siena and Observant Preaching as a 
Vehicle for Religious Transformation 


Carolyn Muessig 


The Observant preaching movement in fifteenth-century Italy represents a 
moment when many believed that a sermon could shape attitudes and behav- 
ior, while also instilling faith.! The perceived power of the sermon and the 
respected authority of the person who delivered it made preaching one of the 
main avenues to ecclesiastical as well as to personal reform in the late middle 
ages. One man in particular made the pulpit the perceived panacea for soci- 
ety’s moral, devotional, and political shortcomings: the Franciscan Observant 
friar Bernardino da Siena (1380-1444).2 During his career thousands of 
medieval men and women flocked to hear his riveting sermons.? Dozens of 
aspiring preachers, stirred by his persuasive theatrics, endeavored to follow in 
the footsteps of his trailblazing performances.* Indeed, Bernardino’s ability to 


1 For a discussion of Franciscan Observant preaching in fifteenth-century Italy, see Alberto 
Ghinato, "La predicazione Francescana nella vita religiosa e sociale del Quattrocento,” 
Picenum Seraphicum 10 (1973): 50—59. See also Pietro Delcorno’s article ‘Observant Efforts on 
Education and Moral Formation' in this volume for a detailed consideration of the Observant 
approach to education. 

2 There are numerous works on the life of Bernardino da Siena. I list here those that have been 
especially relied upon in this article: Roberto Rusconi, "Il sacramento della penitenza nella 
predicazione di San Bernardino da Siena” Aevum 48 (1973) 235-86; Raoul Manselli, 
"Bernardino da Siena, santo,’ in Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, ed. Benvenuto Bertoni, 
55 volumes, (Rome: 1960-2000 [1967]), 9:216-225. 
http://www.treccani.it/enciclopedia/bernardino-da-siena-santo (Dizionario-Biografico)/. 
Accessed 26 March 2015. Carlo Delcorno, "Introduzione," in Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena 
1427, ed. Carlo Delcorno (Rusconi:1989), 7-51; Cynthia L. Polecritti, Preaching peace in Renaissance 
Italy: Bernardino of Siena and His Audience (Washington D.C: 2000); Nirit Ben-Aryeh Debby, 
Renaissance Florence in the rhetoric of two popular preachers: Giovanni Dominici (1356-1419) and 
Bernardino da Siena (1380-1444) (Turnhout: 2001); Lina Bolzoni, Larete delle immagini. Predicazione 
in volgare origini a Bernardino da Siena (Einaudi: 2002), 145-242; James D. Mixson, "Religious 
Life and Observant Reform in the Fifteenth Cenury,” History Compass 11/3 (2013): 201-14. 

3 Polecritti, Preaching peace in Renaissance Italy, 19-83. 

Roberto Caracciolo (1425-1495) lists several Franciscans who aspired to be like their role 
model Bernardino da Siena. These included: Giacomo della Marca, Silvester de Senis, 
Herculanus de Perugia, and Andreas de Sancto Gemino. Roberto never saw Bernardino da 
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attract large crowds eager to hear and to see his remarkable preaching placed 
him in high demand. The cities of Florence, Padua, and Siena, among others, 
invited Bernardino to sermonize for several weeks at a time on a particular 
topic or theme.5 His performance techniques, which included mimicry, joke 
telling, play-acting, and general liveliness, were a strong pull to the piazzas 
where his preaching often took place because most churches could not house 
the numbers in attendance.® 

But Bernardino’s enthusiastic belief that he could lead his audience to salva- 
tion through preaching must have also enticed throngs of people looking for 
reassurance in an insecure world.’ Rarely do we find detailed and explicit evi- 
dence in medieval sermons of a preacher so respondent to the immediate 
needs of his listeners. In the thirteenth-century, with preachers such as Jacques 
de Vitry (d. 1240), Humbert of Romans, and Guibert of Tournai, we do come 
across innovative model sermon collections, the sermones ad status, that 
aimed to provide moralistic sermons for particular groups. But even in these 


Siena preach and he ultimately joined the Conventual Franciscans, nevertheless he consid- 
ered himself to be one of the many influenced by Bernardino. Robertus Caracciolus de Licio, 
“Sermo XLXIII de sancto Bernardino predicatorum nostri temporis principe,’ in Sermones de 
laudibus sanctorum (Reutlingen, 1495), ff. cxclx-cci [199r-202v], see 201v. For an analysis of 
the themes and approaches used by Bernardino da Siena as an Observant preacher that were 
appropriated by his predecessors, see Carlo Delcorno, “L’Osservanza francescana e il rinnova- 
mento della predicazio," in J Frati osservanti e la società in Italia nel sec. xv. Atti del XL 
Convegno internazionale in occasione del 550? anniversario della fondazione del Monte di 
pietà di Perugia, 1462, Assisi — Perugia, 11-13 ottobre 2012 (Spoleto: 2013), 3-54. 

5 Ciro Cannarozzi (ed.), S. Bernardino da Siena, Le prediche volgari: Quaresimale Fiorentino del 
1424, 2 volumes (Pistoia: 1934). Ciro Cannarozzi (ed.), S. Bernardino da Siena, Le prediche volgari: 
Quaresimale Fiorentino del 1425, 3 volumes (Florence: 1940). Ciro Cannarozzi (ed.), S. Bernardino 
da Siena, Le Prediche Volgari: Predicazione del 1425 in Siena, 2 volumes (Florence:1958). M. Bartoli 
(ed.), Prediche della settimana santa, Firenze 1425 (Milan: 1995/Turin: 1996). Bernardino da Siena 
Prediche Volgarisul Campo di Siena, 1427. For a discussion of his Perugian sermons, which remain 
unpublished, see Dionisio Pacetti, "La Predicazione di S. Bernardino da Siena a Perugia ed Assisi 
nel1425," Collectanea Franciscana 9 (1939): 495—520; 10 (1940):161-88. For a listing of Bernardino's 
edited and unedited sermons, see "Bernardinus Senensis (Bernardino degli Albizzeschi da 
Siena, 1380-1444), Sanctus,” in Franciscan Authors, 13th-18th Century: A Catalogue in Progress, ed. 
Bert Roest and Maarten van der Heijden, http://users.bart.nl/~roestb/franciscan/. 

6 Forthe performative elements implied in the sermons of Bernardino da Siena, see Valentina 
Berardini, "Discovering performance indicators in late medieval sermons,” Medieval Sermon 
Studies 54 (2010): 75-86. 

7 For example, Bernardino assured his audience that he would intercede for them on the day of 
judgment, at which time he would inform Christ directly about those who abided by his 
preaching. Bernardino da Siena Prediche Volgari sul Campo di Siena, 1427, vol. 2, Predica 11, 171-72. 
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focused examples of audience profiling, the intimacy of preacher/audience 
exchange is at best implicit and pales next to what is found in Bernardino’s 
sermons.® Perhaps because these thirteenth-century ad status sermons were 
written models to be eventually adapted to speech, their tone remains nonspe- 
cific. On the other hand, in the case of Bernardino’s reportationes, which are 
based on sermons spoken before a particular audience, the directness of 
speech and specificity of listeners are clearly detected. As will be discussed, the 
1427 reportationes reflect Bernardino’s aspirations for the Sienese audience not 
only to be informed properly about religious practice and hence to be reformed, 
but also to be so enlightened spiritually as to become transformed. This last 
point can be further explained by the pedagogic initiatives that came together 
in the Observant reform movement in fifteenth-century Italy, which at once 
embraced humanism, civic religion, and pastoral renewal.? The present study 
will assess Bernardino’s perception of preaching as a way to reform. In particu- 
lar, it will consider his sense of the vital function of the preacher in the trans- 
mission of religious ideals, his view of how sermons could change people, and 
his belief that the audience could chose the path to redemption. His pastoral 
pedagogy reflects an apotheosis in the belief that the senses could be re- 
educated, indeed, reformed in order to bring the will back to its natural end, 
God. This ideal was articulated in pastoral literature such as the Tractatus 
moralis de oculo, compiled by Peter of Limoges (d. 1306) in the late thirteenth 
century.!° The Tractatus provided preachers with numerous exempla and 
explanations of how seeing and vision could be reformed to train the will to 
look for God rather than temporal pleasures. Such confidence in pastoral 
literature to reform the will and thereby enable individuals to become 


8 For further discussion see Z. Zafarana, “Bernardino nella storia della predicazione popo- 
lare, in Bernardino predicatore nulla società del suo tempo, 9-12 ottobre 1975, Convegni del 
centro dei studi sulla spiritualità medievale xvi (Todi: 1976), 41-70. 

9 See Delcorno, "Observant Efforts on Education and Moral Formation," in this volume. 

10 Richard Newhauser, “Peter of Limoges, The Moral Treatise on the Eye,” in Peter of Limoges, 
The Moral Treatise on the Eye, trans., Richard Newhauser (Toronto, 2012), i. The Tractatus 
moralis de oculo was well disseminated in the later middle ages. With Newhauser's recent 
studies on this work and his translation of it, the influence of Tractatus moralis de oculo 
on preaching is only now being realized. See Newhauser, “Introduction,” in Peter of 
Limoges The Moral Treatise on the Eye, trans., Newhauser (Toronto, 2012), xi-xxxiii. It is 
extant in 220 manuscripts and appeared in print in the late fifteenth century: Peter of 
Limoges, Tractatus moralis de oculo, in Joannis Pithsani archiepiscopi Canthuariensis ordi- 
nis fratrum minorum liber de oculo morali foeliciter incipit (Augsburg, 1475 [?]). It had a 
good reception in Italy and was translated into Italian in the late fifteenth century by 
Teofilo Romano: Libro de l'occhio morale et spirituale uulgare (Venice, 1496). 
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better Christians was the cornerstone of Bernardino’s preaching mission of 
Observant reform. 

Bernardino da Siena’s dedication and belief in preaching as a means of com- 
munal and individual change and improvement are wonderfully demonstrated 
in his 1427 sermon series; these sermons were preached in the piazza of Siena 
over a period of seven weeks, from 15 August to 5 October. The cycle com- 
menced on the significant Marian feast of the Assumption and ended the day 
after the great Franciscan feast of Francis of Assisi." The series, which begins 
with the commemoration of Mary’s ascent into heaven and ends with Francis’s 
transformation into a Christlike figure, provides a fitting framework in which 
Bernardino labored to safeguard the spiritual renovation of his Sienese audi- 
ence. The overt, immediate, and specific attempt at conversion in these repor- 
tationes lay bare the methods that the preacher used to persuade his audience, 
making these sermons an ideal focus for our analysis of Bernardino da Siena’s 
employment of preaching as a vehicle for reform. 

The sermons have come down as reportationes, that is, they were recorded 
while Bernardino da Siena delivered them to his captivated audience.!2 
Reportationes are a privileged homiletic source in that they capture dynamic 
and intimate exchanges between preacher and audience.!3 The reportationes 
of Bernardino’s Sienese sermons show how distinctions between orality and 
literacy were blurred in that they demonstrate, as we will see, an expectation 
of meditative practices normally associated with those who could read with 
their eyes in Latin and extended it to those who could ‘read’ with their ears.!4 
The blurring starts with lay men and women who were not necessarily literate 
in Latin, but who could read in the vernacular and who sought religious texts 


11 Fora discussion of the development of sermon cycles on Marian feasts see Laura Gaffuri, 
"Per una storia della primitiva diffusione della Legenda aurea: Sermones de beata Virgine 
del domenicano Bartolomeo da Breganze (+1270),” Rivista di Storia e Letteratura Religiosa 
27:1 (1991): 223-55. And for the development of sermons preached on the feast of Francis 
of Assisi see Stefano Maffei, “San Francesco nei sermoni latini del domenicano Iacopo da 
Benevento,” Archivum franciscanum historicum 98 (2005): 177-209. 

12 Carlo Delcorno, “La diffrazione del testo omiletico. Osservazioni sulle doppie reportatio- 
nes delle prediche bernardiniane,” Lettere Italiane 38:1 (1986): 457-77. 

13 On how reportationes capture elements of the spoken word see Carlo Delcorno, “Quasi 
Quidam Cantus," in Studi sulla predicazione medievale (Florence, 2009), 43-84. 

14 This blurring between orality and literacy is reminiscent of what Jack Goody calls ‘oral 
literature' found in early literate cultures. See Jack Goody, "Oral Literature," in Myth Ritual 
and the Oral (Cambridge, 2010), 46. For a classic work on how medieval oral culture and 
literate culture coexisted in unique and unexpected ways see M.T. Clanchy, From Memory 
to Written Record: England, 1066-1307, 3rd ed. (Oxford/Malden, Ma: 2013). 
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like the reportationes for devotional reflection.!5 Indeed, it was a lay cloth cut- 
ter named Benedetto di maestro Bartolomeo who studiously took down the 
sermons de verbo ad verbum as they were delivered.!6 

Bernardino’s arrival in Siena in August 1427 occurred a few months after he 
turned down the pope's invitation to become the bishop of that city." The 
renunciation of a position of power undoubtedly added to his reputation as a 
man of God and of the people, rather than as a person driven by private ambi- 
tion. In fact, Bernardino three times turned down the episcopal miter.!8 Dating 
back to the fifth-century Syrian Stylite monks, such displays of disengagement 
had a long history of enabling religious leaders to gain the trust of the people, 
allowing them to act as peacemakers and neutral negotiators.!9 Thus, it should 
be no surprise that the recurrent themes in many of Bernardino da Siena's ser- 
mons are peace and peacemaking, and this is particularly true of the 1427 
cycle.2° Government officials, recognizing Bernardino's ascetic credibility and 
persuasive preaching,” called him to preach for a period of seven weeks 


15 Robert Black, "Education and the emergence of a literate society, in Italy in the Age of the 
Renaissance, ed. John M. Najemy (Oxford: 2004), 18-36. For a discussion of vernacular 
sermon collections as material used by lay audiences, and often by female readers, see 
Eliana Corbari, Vernacular Theology. Dominican Sermons and Audience in Late Medieval 
Italy (Trends in Medieval Philology) (Berlin/Boston: 2013), 67. 

16 ‘E però esso magno e grande Iddio ispirò uno che si chiamò Benedetto di maestro 
Bartolomeo cittadino di Siena, e era cimatore di panni; il quale avendo donna e piü figli- 
uoli, e avendo poca robba e assai virtü, lassando stare per quello tempo il lavorare, ricolse 
e scrisse le presenti prediche de verbo ad verbum, non lassando nissuna parola che non 
scrivesse, come lui predicava’ Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena, 
Prologo, vol. 1, 82-83. See also Carlo Delcorno, “Introduzione,” in Bernardino da Siena, 
Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena, vol. 1, p. 24. See also Polecritti, Preaching Peace, 182. 

17 Carlo Delcorno, "Introduzione," "Notizia, in Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul 
Campo di Siena, vol. 1, 9 and 56. 

18 Bernardino turned down not only Siena's offer, but also Ferrara and Urbino's invitations 
to make him a bishop. See Polecritti, Preaching peace, 8. 

19 See Peter Brown, “The Rise and Function of the Holy Man in Late Antiquity, in Society 
and the Holy in Late Antiquity (Binghamton: 1982), 103-52. 

20 For Bernardino of Siena's role as peacemaker, see Polecritti, Preaching peace. 

21 Bernardino da Siena's preaching in Perugia in 1425 consisted of sermons that decried, 
among other things, the Jews, sodomy, and usury. So influential was Bernardino's preach- 
ing that the Perugians drew up a list of laws known as the Statuta Sancti Bernardini that 
were meant to outlaw a long list of sinful practices enumerated in Bernardino's sermons. 
For a further discussion see Franco Mormando, The Preacher's Demons: Bernardino of 
Siena and the Social Underworld of Early Renaissance Italy (Chicago/London: 1999), 156- 
58. Although the drawing up of the Statuta Sancti Bernardini indicates a concrete and 
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because they were anxious that political unrest was going to erupt imminently 
among urban factions.?? Like other Tuscan cities and towns, Siena faced con- 
stant internal and external political tensions such as apprehension about the 
administration of justice and economic instability, as well as social insecurities 
like recurrences of the plague.?? But these reportationes were not specifically 
political like those preached in Florence later in the century by the Observant 
Dominican preacher Savonarola (d. 1498). The Dominican's reportationes 
called for a radical political reform to replace the Florentine Republic with a 
theocratic state.?^ Bernardino, on the other hand, attempted to remain neutral 
and to keep the peace among agitated Sienese groups,?° using sermons as a 
means to transform individuals into better Christians rather than to change 
the state into a theocracy. 

It is in this context that we can best understand Bernardino's innovation to 
move away from the traditional liturgical thema used for specific feast days and 
substitute them with what he saw as more appropriate thematic choices from 
Scripture.?6 Therefore, the themes of these sermons were not so much tied to 
the daily liturgy as to the daily lives of the men and women of Siena. 
Bernardino's decision to focus on the immediate needs of the audience by 
choosing what he saw as appropriate biblical themes, rather than being con- 
strained by the dictates of liturgical parameters, no doubt struck the ears of the 
Sienese as unusual — thus an effective technique in itself to catch their 
attention. 


immediate response to Bernardino's preaching, the statutes were ultimately ignored. See 
Mormando, The Preacher's Demons, 204—05. 

22 Polecritti, Preaching peace in Renaissance Italy, 183-85. 

23 Delcorno, "Introduzione, in Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di 
Siena, 9-10. 

24 Roberto Rusconi, “Public purity and discipline: states and religious renewal,’ in The 
Cambridge History of Christianity, Christianity in Western Europe, c. 1100-1500, ed. Miri 
Rubin and Walter Simons (Cambridge: 2010), 458-71, at 467. See also Monica Bianco, “Una 
inedita reportatio di tre sermoni savonaroliani (Quaresimale sopra Giobbe xxvI-xxvIII),” 
Memorie domenicane, ns, 32 (2002): 217-49. Regarding the effective circulation of 
Savonarola's reportationes, see Roberto Rusconi, "Le prediche di fra Girolamo da Ferrara: 
dai manoscritti al pulpito alle stampe," in Una città e il suo profeta, ed. Gian Carlo 
Garfagnini (SISMEL: 2001), 201-34. 

25  SeePolecritti, Preaching peace, 203. 

26 Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena, vol. 2, Predica xLIV, 1332. 
See also Carlo Delcorno, “L’ ars praedicandi de Bernardino da Siena,” in Atti del simposio 
internazionale Cateriniano-Bernardiniano Siena, 17-20 aprile 1980, ed. Domenico Maffei 
and Paolo Nardi (Siena: 1982), 419-49, at 422. Polecritti, Preaching peace in Renaissance 
Italy, 30-31. 
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The great confidence that Bernardino had in preaching is directly tied to 
his belief in Observant reform itself.27 When Pope John xxr (r. 1316-34) 
removed the tattered cloak of Franciscan evangelical poverty from the 
Order’s fractured body, Francis of Assisi’s preaching legacy became the new 
mantle of the Friars Minor.?8 Indeed, it was Bernardino who shifted the focus 
of Franciscan identity from poverty to preaching.?? In this way, the Franciscan 
Observants reformed their order by adopting preaching as a touchstone for 
their religious purpose. With this newfound Franciscan distinctiveness, 
the Observants, especially in Italy, turned preaching into a powerful agent of 
reform.?0 

The Observant Franciscans and Dominicans, with their message of reform, 
provided moralistic guidance at a time when the papacy struggled with schism 
and the residual fallout of dissatisfaction caused by ecclesiastical turmoil.*! 
The disposition of audiences toward these preachers seemed relatively posi- 
tive. In Florence, for example, the great Observant preacher of the Dominicans, 
Giovanni Dominici (1856-1419), wrote vernacular sermons and preached to 


27 Kaspar Elm, "Verfall und Erneuerung des Ordernswesens im Spätmittelalter,” in 
Untersuchungen zu Kloster und Stift, Veroffentlichungen des Max-Planck-Instituts für 
Geschichte 68. Studien zur Germania Sacra 14 (Góttingen: 1980), 188-238; Kaspar Elm, 
“Riforme e Osservanza nel xiv e xv Secolo, in Il Rinnovamento del Francescanesimo 
L'Osservanza: Atti Dell’x1 Convegno Internazionale, Assisi, 20-22 ottobre 1983 (Università 
di Perugia: 1985), 150-67. Duncan Nimmo, “The Genesis of the Observance,” in I 
Rinnovamento del Francescanesimo L'Osservanza, 109-47. Raoul Manselli, “L’osservanza 
francescana: dinamica della sua formazione e fenomenologia,” in Reformbemiihungen 
und Observanzbestrebungen im spdtmittelalterlichen Ordenswesen, ed. Kaspar Elm, 
Berliner Historische Studien 14 (Berlin: 1989), 173-87; Duncan B. Nimmo, “The Franciscan 
Regular Observance,’ in Reformbemühungen und Observanzbestrebungen, ed. Elm, 
189-205. Clare Lappin, “Image, Ideal and Identity in Franciscan Observant Literature, 
c.1368-1517” (University of Edinburgh, PhD thesis, 2000). Bert Roest, “Observant Reform 
in Religious Orders," in The Cambridge History of Christianity, Christianity in Western 
Europe, c. 1100-1500, ed. Miri Rubin and Walter Simons (Cambridge: 2009), 446-57 (455). 
Roberto Rusconi, "Public purity and discipline: states and religious renewal,’ in The 
Cambridge History of Christianity, Christianity in Western Europe, c. 11001500, 458-71. 

28 Andrea Tabarroni, Paupertas Christi et Apostolorum: L'ideale francescano in discussione 
(1322-1324) (Rome: 1990). 

29 Lappin, “Image, Ideal and Identity in Franciscan Observant Literature,’ 20—21. 

30 Bert Roest, “Observant Reform in Religious Orders,” 455. Roberto Rusconi, “Public purity 
and discipline: states and religious renewal,” 459. 

31 Christopher Bellitto, “The Reform Context of the Great Western Schism,” in A Companion 
to the Great Western Schism, ed. Joélle Rollo-Koster, Thomas M. Izbicki (Leiden: 2009), 


303-29. 
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wide-ranging and adoring audiences.32 The Florentine notary Ser Lapo, moved 
by Dominici’s preaching, wrote in 1400 to his friend Francesco Datini: 


I tell you that I have never heard such a sermon, nor such preaching. It 
really looks as though the friends of God are on the rise again, to reform the 
clerics and laity. And he's supposed to preach here at Lent; hes coming 
from Venice, where everyone follows him about. You'll think you're hearing 
a disciple of St. Francis and be revived. All of us either wept or stood stupe- 
fied at the clear truth he showed to the people, as St Bridget did.33 


Observant preachers were clearly held in great esteem, and burdened with the 
expectation that their words would have a powerful and moving effect on the 
listener. 

In his 1427 Sienese preaching mission, Bernardino da Siena sets out to form a 
mutual and ideal relationship between preacher as spiritual guide and audience 
as willing students. In the third of these forty-five reportationes, he tries to pre- 
empt any skepticism regarding his preaching in Siena for seven weeks. While 
there might have been some in the crowd who thought that there was already too 
much preaching in Siena, Bernardino asserts that never had there been a greater 
need than the present for more sermons.*4 The communication of Bernardino's 
attempt at reforming and transforming the person is based on an immediate 
bond between the preacher and his audience. His concern is that the audience 
grasps the meaning of the preacher's words, and understands that his words are 
not meant to be ephemeral, but written on the heart. If any member of the audi- 
ence were to leave his sermon, it would be like throwing down Scripture and not 


32 Daniel R. Lesnick, “Civic Preaching in the Early Renaissance: Giovanni Dominici's 
Florentine Sermons,’ in Christianity and the Renaissance: image and religious imagination 
in the Quattrocento, ed. Timothy Verdon and John Henderson (Syracuse, N.Y.: 1990), 208- 
25, at 215. 

33 Ser Lapo Mazzei, Lettere d'un notaro a un mercante del secolo xiv, ed. Cesare Guasti, 2 vols 
(Florence: 1880), 1:228: 'E dicovi che si fatto sermone non udi mai, né si fatta predica. E di 
certo, gli amici di Dio pare ricomincino a montar su, a ispegnere questa vita de' poltroni 
chierici e laici. E dee predicar qui la quaresima; e viene da Vinegia, che tutto “l mondo gli 
andava drieto. Pensate vi parrà udire uno de" discepoli di san Francesco e rinascere. Tutti 
0 piagnavamo o stavamo stupefatti alla chiara verità che mostra altrui, come fa santa 
Brisida’. The translation is a slight modification of the one provided by Lesnick, “Civic 
Preaching in the Early Renaissance: Giovanni Dominici's Florentine Sermons,” 215. I am 
grateful to Pietro Delcorno for his assistance with this translation. 

34 ‘E dicoti che mai non bisognoro tanto le prediche, quanto bisognano ora’. Bernardino da 
Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena, vol. 1, Predica 111, 170. 
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reading its message. His sermon for the Feast of the Archangel St Michael cap- 
tures this concern. Here, he claims that the audience should strive to contem- 
plate supernal and higher truths, a fitting topic considering the sermon's 
discussion of angels and St Michael in particular, who was associated with high 
places. When a woman goes to leave the sermon, Bernardino calls out to her: 


Woman, if you want to understand me: [John 4:15] “Call your husband.” 
Understand and be careful and if you shall leave me, I will leave you and 
you will not understand me. For our intellect, in order that it have knowl- 
edge of understanding, it is necessary that it first listens, and then having 
listened, it learns; for if it had not listened it could not learn. And, further- 
more, it is said, [Romans 10:17] “Faith comes from hearing."?5 


The relationship between the reforming preacher and his audience is meant to 
be personal, immediate, and urgent. The audience needs to hear what the 
preacher says, as this is the starting point of faith and understanding that is 
the route to salvation. Bernardino echoes Augustine regarding the function of the 
words of Scripture as signs that point to an ultimate reality;36 the divine word 
pronounced by ecclesiastical leaders was associated with a celestial reality of 
God's truth.?? According to Bernardino, preaching is the pronouncement of 
divine words: 


When I preach to you, showing you sometimes, for example, visible 
things and the intellect rises on high to invisible things, thus it is that 
when one speaks of the body of Christ, of the consecrated host, which 
one does not see, still seeing solely the white and round host, you don't 
see anything else there; but he who tastes that true wisdom, immediately 
raises the intellect not having thought only on that which one sees, but 
on that which is hidden under that species.?8 


35 ‘Donna, se mi vuoi intendare, “voca virum tuum.” Intende, e sta’ attenta; e se tu mi lassarai, 
io lassarò te, e non m'intendarai. El nostro intelletto, volere che elli abbi cognoscimento di 
intendare, conviene che prima egli oda, e poi che egli ha udito, e egli lo impara: che se non 
avesse udito, nol poteva imparare. E però è detto: “Fides ex auditu percipitur.” Bernardino 
da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena, vol. 2, Predica XLII, 1302. 

36 R.A. Markus, “St. Augustine on Signs,” Phronesis 2:1 (1957): 60-83, at 69. 

37 Giselle Nie, “Seeing and believing in the early Middle Ages: a preliminary investigation,” 
in The Pictured Word: Word and Image Interactions, ed. Martin Heusser et al (Amsterdam: 
1998), 67-76. 

38 ‘Quando io vi predico, dimostrandovi talvolta, per essempro, de le cose visibili, e lo intel- 
letto alza su alto a le cose invisibili. Cosi quando e' si parla del corpo di Cristo, dell'ostia 
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Clearly Bernardino’s pastoral pedagogy was profoundly Augustinian: Augustine 
focused on the comprehension of the meaning of words through Christ as the 
interior teacher illuminating the mind to comprehend right and wrong,?? 
while Bernardino emphasized the role that the preacher played as the initiator 
of this process of spiritual elevation. Listening to preaching is a form of medi- 
tation and so when the mind concentrates on what the preacher says, the per- 
son can ascend to heavenly discourse. Bernardino cites Philippians 3:20: ‘Our 
conversation is in heaven’. Glossing on the passage, he explains why Paul, and 
others like him, turned to heavenly conversation: 


It only happened because he heard the truth, that is, what is pleasing to 
God; through hearing this he understood that what he had heard was 
true and left those thoughts which were vain, and followed true ones. 
Then, it happened that he dedicated himself to the thought of supernal 
things, and then began to know these spiritual things, to understand 
them. What happiness have I sometimes in myself in my preaching!*° 


Bernardino takes delight in his act of preaching in that it is the starting point 
of salvation because it raises the mind to higher things. 

Bernardino did not rely on words alone to prompt his audience to heavenly 
thoughts, but also employed iconography. His use of the Holy Name of Jesus is 


consegrata, el quale non si vede, anco vedi solamente l'ostia bianca e tonda, non vi vedi 
altro: ma colui che gusta di quella vera sapienzia, subito alza su lo intelletto, non avendo 
il pensiero solo a quello che si vede, ma a quello che è nascoso sotto quella spezie’. 
Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena, vol. 2, Predica XLII, 1302. 

39 Nunc enim ne plus eis quam oportet tribueremus, admonui te, ut iam non crederemus 
tantum, sed etiam intellegere inciperemus, quam uere scriptum sit auctoritate diuina, ne 
nobis quemquam magistrum dicamus in terris, quod unus omnium magister in caelis sit. 
Quid sit autem in caelis, docebit ipse, a quo etiam per homines signis admonemur foris, 
ut ad eum intro conuersi erudiamur, quem diligere ac nosse beata uita est, quam se 
omnes clamant quaerere, pauci autem sunt, qui eam uere se inuenisse laetentur. 
Augustine, De magistro, PL 21, 14, 26, col. 1220. See also Markus, "St. Augustine on Signs"; 
Eugene Vance, "Seeing God: Augustine, Sensation and the Mind's Eye,” in Rethinking the 
Medieval Senses, ed. Stephen Nichols, Andreas Kablitz, Alison Calhoun (Baltimore: 2008), 
13-29 (19-20). 

40 ‘Solo venne perché elli udi la verità, cioè quello che piace a Dio; per lo quale udire elli 
comprese che quello che aveva udito era vero, e levossi da quelli che erano vani pensieri, 
e seguitó i veri. Poi venne, che si misse nel pensiero de le cose superne, e poi cominció a 
cognosciare queste cose spirituali, a intendarle. Quanta letizia ho io talvolta in me 
medesimo nel mio predicare! Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena, 
vol. 2, Predica XLIII, 1303. 
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the best-known example of the preacher's reliance on an image to facilitate his 
audience's spiritual progress.*! At the end of some of his sermons, Bernardino 
would lift up a blue plaque with the name of Jesus (18s) emblazoned in gold 
letters for all to see. This would often put members of the audience into a state 
of high-pitched emotion, where they shouted out the name of Jesus and called 
for mercy.? Bernardino’s flamboyant use of the Holy Name sometimes dis- 
mayed his contemporaries. The Augustinian friar Andrea Biglia (1395-1435) 
accused the Franciscan of heresy because he considered such dramatic perfor- 
mances that caused audiences to become severely overwrought as a sort of 
idolatry and magic.^? Bernardino was summoned to Rome by the pope to 
defend himself against these charges.44 

In his reportatio preached on 17 September 1427, on the feast of the 
Stigmatization of Francis of Assisi, Bernardino refers to the significance of the 
Holy Name for the audience's edification. His discussion acts at once as an 
apology and as a demonstration of why images were necessary in preaching. 
He laments that the audience would not be able to recall what he told them if 
they did not see, for example, the crucifix and the Holy Name of Jesus. 
Reminiscent of the pedagogical method found in the Meditationes vitae Christi, 
these images were to evoke in the audience a kaleidoscope of emotive memo- 
ries of Christ's passion, culminating in the realization that the cross is the 
instrument of redemption.*¢ After all, when Francis saw the image of the cross 
he was ultimately transformed into his beloved when he received the wounds 
of the crucifixion. Bernardino explains that this happened because Francis’ 
love transformed his will towards Christ.4” The pedagogical ethos resonates 


41 Loman McAodha, "The Holy Name of Jesus in the Preaching of Bernardino of Siena,’ 
Franciscan Studies 29 (1969): 37-65. See also Bolzoni, La rete delle immagini, 206-17. 

42 Polecritti, Preaching Peace, 72-73. 

43 Baudouin de Gaiffier, "Le memoire d'Andre Biglia sur la predication de S. Bernardin de 
Sienne, Analecta Bollandiana 53 (1935): 308-58. 

44 Ehprem Longpré, "S. Bernardin de Sienne e le nom de Jesus,” Archivum Franciscanum 
Historicum 29 (1936): 142-68, 443-77 and Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 30 (1937): 
170-92. 

45 Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena, vol. 2, Predica xxxi1, 919-20. 

46 See Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena, vol. 2, Predica xxxit, 920, 
note 51. 

47 ‘Oh, come so’ le parole, cosi dirizzala mente a quelle! Non vedi tu il Crocifisso? "Si." Perché 
fu fatto? Perché tu ti ricordi come esso fu morto per te. Che ti dimostra questo nome Iesü? 
Dimostrati la deità in umanità; cosa spirituale co la carne. Cosi ti vo' dire: ricordando tu 
frate Bernardino, che intendi ti di dire? Tu ricordi ogni cosa che di me puoi dire, anima e 
corpo, l'avere e la persona. Così dico: se tu vedi Iesù piccolino in collo a la madre, ti 
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with that found in the Tractatus moralis de oculo; as already indicated, this was 
a work meant to be used by preachers.48 Training the eye to look at the world 
through a moral optic was thought to lead to the proper reformation of the 
will.49 Therefore, seeing did not necessarily lead to believing; believing could 
only be best effected through the hearing of sermons, which would make the 
images comprehensible.50 

Given Bernardino's belief in preaching both as the way to individual reform 
and also as the hallmark of Observant imitatio Francisci, hearing rather than 
seeing was considered the most important sense in religious education. 
Unaided, without proper guidance, even the most holy images and sacraments 
would have no apparent spiritual implications. Hearing, however, was the 
most proficient sense in that on its own it had the greatest possibility of lead- 
ing the listener to belief. This is discussed in Sermon ri, on the theme of Psalm 
118130: ‘The declaration of your words gives light and understanding to the little 
ones'*! Here, and throughout this preaching cycle, Bernardino provides the 
biblical passage in Latin and then translates it into Italian for his audience.52 
Citing Romans 10:8-10, Bernardino demonstrates that it is the act of listening 
and then believing that is at the core of salvation: 


dimostra quello che era a quel tempo. E peró volendo tu dimostrare nulla di lui, tu non poi 
per niuno modo dimostrarlo senza questo nome, Iesù. Volendolo vedere in croce, ine è 
Iesu; volendolo vedere al sipolcro, anco quello è in esso; volendolo vedere in collo a la 
madre, quello medesimo; ma ne la croce vi si dimostra lui con quello strumento, col quale 
ricevette morte, dando a noi vita. E perché santo Francesco si transformó tanto in lui, non 
una croce faceva, no, ma tre croci, dimostrando l'ardore inverso l'amator suo. E hai veduto 
ardore transformante ne la sua volontà. Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo 
di Siena, vol. 2, Predica XXXII, 919-20. 

48 Richard Newhauser, “Peter of Limoges, Optics, and the Science of the Senses,” in Pleasure 
and Danger in Perception: The Five Senses in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, special 
issue of The Senses and Society 53 (2010): 28-44. 

49 Newhauser, “Peter of Limoges, Optics, and the Science of the Senses.” 

50 . Newhauser observes that: ‘Seeing, in other words, can indeed be believing but only with 
the involvement of the well-educated will. See Newhauser, “Peter of Limoges, Optics, and 
the Science of the Senses,” 37. 

51 ‘Declaratio sermonum tuorum illuminat, et intellectum dat parvulis...La dichiarazione 
de’ tuoi sermoni illumina, e lo intelletto dà a’ parvoli. Bernardino da Siena, Prediche vol- 
gari sul Campo di Siena, vol. 1, Predica 111, 140. 

52 Fora few examples of the use of Latin biblical quotes in vernacular sermons see Carolyn 
Muessig, "The Vernacularization of Late Medieval Sermons: Some French and Italian 
Examples," in Medieval Multilingualism: The Francophone World and Its Neighbors, ed. 
Keith Busby and Christopher Klienhenz (Turnhout: 2010), 267—84. 
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This is the faith, the word that is preached; by hearing the word it imme- 
diately enters through the ear and passes to the heart, and Jesus reposes 
in your heart through the faith that you hold to believe. For if you believe 
he was resurrected from death to life, you shall be saved.53 


Bernardino da Siena’s conception of how and why sermons had great potential 
to transform individuals into dedicated Christians is dependent on his percep- 
tion that the soul had a sort of physiology that was involved in the develop- 
ment of belief. Accordingly, the uttered word would travel from the mouth of 
the preacher and when the person heard the word of God it entered through 
the ear, and if believed, it would then enter into the heart.54 The soul, he main- 
tained, is like the body in that it has five senses — hearing, seeing, touching, 
tasting, and smelling — with the exception that the soul's senses are more per- 
fected than the senses of the body.5> When the soul hears the word of God 
through the preacher, faith is established. It is through hearing the voice (per 
l'udire della boce) that faith comes to the heart and brings salvation to the 
soul.56 It is not clear how active or passive Bernardino da Siena perceived the 
soul to be in this process. For example, he does not specify to what extent 
the voice and words of the preacher or the active participation of the soul led 
the listening person to belief" But what is clear is that it was a combination of 


53 ‘Questa èla fede, la parola la quale si predica; la quale per lo udire subito entra dentro per 
l'orecchia e passa al cuore, e riposasi Iesù Cristo nel cuor tuo per la fede che tu hai a cre- 
dare. Che se credarai che elli risucitasse da morte a vita, sarai salvo’. Bernardino da Siena, 
Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena, vol. 1, Predica 11, 148. 

54 Bernardino is implying a kind of motion by describing the word entering the ear. Some 
scholastic theologians such as Albert the Great actively argued against conceiving sound 
in this way, while others like Robert Grosseteste reduced sound to motion. See Robert 
Pasnau, "Sensible Qualities: The Case of Sound,” Journal of the History of Philosophy 38a 
(2000): 27-40. 

55 ‘E comè nel corpore l'udire, el vedere, el toccare, el gustare e l'odorare; cosi ha l'anima 
similmente, ma halli più perfetti. Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di 
Siena, Predica 111, 148. For the Franciscans’ treatment of the five senses, see Alain Boureau, 
"Les cinq sens dans l'anthropologie cognitive franciscaine: De Bonaventure à Jean 
Peckham et Pierre de Jean Olivi," Micrologus: Natura, scienze e società medievali. Nature, 
Sciences and Medieval Societies 10 (2002): 277-94. 

56 ‘Hai veduto che per l'udire dell'orecchia andò al cuore, e confessilo colla bocca; e poi vai 
predicando per lo mondo, si che per l'udire della boce all'orecchia e poi con fede andó al 
cuore, e per questo si salva l'anima’. Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di 
Siena, vol. 1, Predica 11, 148. 

57  See].F. Silva and J. Toivanen, "The Active Nature of the Soul,” Vivarium 48 (2010): 245-78. 
Bernardino falls in line with Augustinian thought that perceived the soul as active in 
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the two, in other words, there was a symbiotic relationship between preacher 
and audience in the enterprise of salvation. Therefore, the preaching event cre- 
ated an ideal environment for personal transformations; this further clarifies 
why Bernardino argues that hearing sermons was more important than attend- 
ing mass: a person could build belief in the soul when attending sermons, but 
hearing mass did not explicate Christian doctrine. Indeed, Bernardino wonders 
how parishioners would believe in the Eucharist if they had not heard it first 
preached.58 The word properly listened to and received in the soul brought both 
faith and charity; it entered the heart and burned sin away, making the recipi- 
ents hot with an inner fire disposing them toward love of God and neighbor.59 
Bernardino argues that if the audience listens carefully to his sermons, their 
minds will be enlightened to the point that they in turn will become like male 
and female preachers (predicatori e predicatrici),9? insofar as he encourages 


regard to sense perception. Furthermore, in the late thirteenth century among Franciscan 
writers there was a tendency to claim that the 'the soul is not passive with respect to per- 
ceived objects; rather, it causes its own cognitive acts with respect to external objects and 
thus allows the subject to perceive them' (Silva and Toivanen, p. 245). See also J. Toivanen, 
Perception and the Internal Senses: Peter of John Olivi on the Cognitive Functions of the 
Sensitive Soul (Leiden: 2013). 

58 Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena, Predica 11, vol. 1, 149-50: ‘E per 
questo ha ordinato la santa Chiesa che ogni domenica si predichi, o poco o assai, pure che 
si predichi. Ea te ha comandato che tu vada a udire la messa. E se di queste due cose tu non 
potesse fare altro che l'una, o udire la messa o udire la predica, tu debbi pit tosto lassare la 
messa che la predica; imperó che la ragione ci é spressa, che non é tanto pericolo dell'anima 
tua a non udire la messa, quanto é a non udire la predica. Nol puoi tu vedere e cognosciare 
senz'altra ragione. Ma dimmi: che credaresti tu del Santo Sacramento dell'altare, se non 
fusse stato la santa predicazione che tu hai udita? Tu avaresti la fede della messa solo per la 
predicazione. Pit: che sapresti tu che cosa fusse peccato, se non per mezzo della predicazi- 
one? Che sapresti tu d'inferno, se non fusse la predica? Che sapresti tu di niuna buona 
operazione, come tu la debbi fare, se non per mezzo della predica? Che sapresti tu della 
gloria, se non perla predica? Tutte le cose che tu sai, vengono dalla parola udita dall'orecchia 
tua; e inde viene dalla cognizione alla fede. E ció che tu hai e sai, tutto é dalla parola di Dio; 
e questa si è regola generale, che ciò che si tiene della fede di Iesù Cristo, è solo per la 
predicazione; né mai questa fede verrà meno, mentre che sarà predicata’. 

59 ‘Che la parola che si parla di Cristo ella sia una fiamma di fuoco che abbi a entrare nella 
mente tua e nel cuor tuo, ardendo e consumando e peccati, e in esso si riposi un fuoco di 
carità e d'amore inverso Idio e inverso il prossimo’. Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari 
sul Campo di Siena, vol. 1, Predica 111, 167. 

60 ‘Perché stamane udirete da me la dichiarazione, e da questo arete la mente illuminata e 
poi potrete veramente essare predicatori e predicatrici. Bernardino da Siena, Prediche 
volgari sul Campo di Siena, ed. Carlo Delcorno, 2 vols (Milan: Rusconi, 1989), vol. 1, Predica 
III, p. 142. 
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these people to spread his words to the young, the old, children, the rich, and the 
poor, but he does not suggest that these men and women should approach 
the pulpit and make their own sermons.8! The audience, he explains, must not 
be passive or distracted, but must listen intently so they could then actively 
and accurately transmit the word of faith.62 

Bernardino's confidence in the power of his sermons having a transforma- 
tive effect on his audience can be partially understood by the firm sacramental 
quality of late medieval religion.9? The hearing of a sermon, like the reception 
of a sacrament, could bring grace, but if abused it could prove catastrophic for 
the salvation of the soul. Bernardino, calling upon the authority of Augustine, 
proclaims that when a woman or a man fails to hear the sermonized word of 
God properly it is like a person who goes to receive communion, but lets the 
host drop to the ground.® He takes this analogy one step further and adds that 
the host falling to the ground is a venial sin, while having the ability to hear a 
sermon but being unwilling to listen to the preacher's words is a mortal sin.®° 
Equating the hearing of the sermon to that of the reception of the sacrament 
of the Eucharist could not be clearer. Thus, to listen properly to a sermon served 
as a way to ward off the pestilence of sin, and preserve the body and soul from 
every danger.96 


61 ‘Dico che queste so’ tre parole, e ogni parola vorrebbe una predica; considerato che noi 
predicatori aviamo ammaestrare giovani e vecchi, fanciulli, grassi e magri’. Bernardino da 
Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena, vol. 1, Predica 111, 143. A charateristic element of 
Observant reform was to inspire members of the laity, especially children thourgh preach- 
ing. See Delcorno, "Observant Efforts on Education and Moral Formation." 

62 For a focused discussion of Bernardino’s interaction with his lay audience, see Catherine 
Polecritti, “In the shop of the lord: Bernardino of Siena and popular devotion,” in Beyond 
Florence: The Contours of Medieval and Modern Italy, ed. Paula Findlen, Michelle 
M. Fontaine and Duane J. Osheim (Stanford: 2003), 147-59. 

63 Fora succinct study on the sacramental distinctiveness of medieval religion, see Michael 
Girorlimon, “Hugh of St. Victor’s De sacramentis Christianae fidei: the sacraments of salva- 
tion,’ Journal of Religious History 8:2 (1994): 127-38. 

64 ‘Dice santo Agustino che tanto pecca la donna e l'uomo che va alla predica e lassa cadere la 
parola di Dio, quanto chi si vuole comunicare e lassasi cadere l'ostia per nigligenzia in terra’. 
Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena, vol.1, Predica 11, 162. The quote 
that Bernardino bases this section of his sermon on is actually from a Pseudo-Augustine 
sermon (cfr PL 39, col. 2319), although Bernardino would have believed it to be authentic. 

65 ‘La cagione è però che la negligenzia è peccato veniale, e questo si è peccato mortale, 
potendo udire e non volendo udire...A casa! Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul 
Campo di Siena, vola, Predica 11, p. 162. 

66 ‘Anco taviso, che per udire la parola di Dio voi campate da pestilenzia, la quale è quella 
cosa che manda Idio pure per li peccati nostri. Inde é detto: "Misit servum suum, et salvabit 
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In order for the sermon to be effective, it had to be memorized and then 
recalled. Bernardino da Siena instructs his audience to ruminate (rugumare) on 
the words of the preacher,” employing a well-established metaphor used by 
monks like Bernard of Clairvaux to describe Scripture as food to be digested 
and regurgitated, that is, to be thought upon and recalled effectively.88 The 
pedagogical formation of the Franciscans themselves had its roots in this 
monastic practice of rumination.9? The committing to memory of parts of the 
Bible and religious texts by the Franciscan laid the groundwork for spiritual 
perfection.?° Bernardino's concern that his Sienese listeners ruminate on the 
preached words may be viewed as a continuation and expansion of Franciscan 
formation to the wider community. Bernardino describes the different forms 
this rumination can take. Those who can ought to write the words down and 
practice what is written, and in this way his preaching will enter their memo- 
ry.” Addressing women explicitly, he tells them to talk about his sermon with 
their children, husbands, and their old and sick mothers who were not able 
to come and to hear"? Frequent sermon attendance will have a purgative 
effect on the mind, he counsels,?? and it will culminate in avoiding evil and 


eos”, mando il suo servo, e salvolvi' E pero leva via e peccati, e camparai l'anima e 1 corpo 
da ogni pericolo’. Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena, vol. 1, Predica 
III, 170-71. 

67 Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena, vol. 1, Predica IV, 194. 

68 See Mette Birkedal Bruun, Parables: Bernard of Clairvaux’s Mapping of Spiritual 
Topography (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 19-20. 

69 In his 1425 preaching to the Sienese, Bernardino da Siena emphasized that the listeners 
needed to chew on his words in order to understand them. S. Bernardino da Siena, Le 
Prediche Volgari: Predicazione del 1425 in Siena, vol. 2, 305. See Debby, Renaissance Florence 
in the Rhetoric of Two Popular Preachers, 113. 

70 Bert Roest, Reading the Book of History. Intellectual Contexts and Education Functions of 
Franciscan Historiography 1226-ca. 1350 (Groningen: 1996), 135. 

71 ‘La prima, dico è lo scrivare. Scrive come facesti l'altra volta, e poi le pratica, ché quello 
scrivare ti farà molto entrare la cosa nella memoria. Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari 
sul Campo di Siena, vol. 1, Predica Iv, 194. The ‘l’altra volta’ is an allusion to the reportatio- 
nes that were copied during Bernardino's Sienese preaching tour in 1425. See note Predica 
IV, 194—95, note 183. 

72 ‘Siconda è conferire; e questo sia più delle donne: a casa vostra conferire colle vostre figli- 
uole; conferire col tuo marito; conferire colle tua madre vecchiarella e inferma, che non 
può venire a udire’. Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena, vol. 1, Predica 
IV, 195. 

73 “E quante pit volte udirai la parola di Dio, più si nettarà la mente tua, e tanto potrai udire 
la parola di Dio, che la mente tua sarà tutta netta e purificata senza nulla bruttura.” 
Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena, vol. 1, Predica 1v, 197. 
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doing good works."^ Moreover, proper listening to the word of God will build 
belief. This process echoes Augustine, who argued that the search for God 
started with purgation in the mind to enable the growth of faith.” According to 
Augustine, listening to the word of the Gospel would enable faith to flourish, as 
the word of God would illuminate and teach the soul eternal truth (Confessions, 
11.810).76 Bernardino also says that hearing creates desire for God's assistance 
anda willingness to do good, which leads to inner faith."7 Bernardino's preach- 
ing mission was directly tied to his conception of education both within the 
Franciscan Observant movement itself and in the wider world as a way to con- 
vert people to a virtuous life.?8 There was no limitation owing to personal cir- 
cumstance; each person had the same potential to improve, regardless of their 
level of formal education, their status, or their gender."? 

Bernardino clearly believed that careful attention to sermons would lead to 
spiritual improvement, yet he did notice that evidence for lasting and effective 
conversion was sometimes disappointing. In the 1427 reportationes he refers to 
a previous preaching mission he made to Siena in 1425 and how, although his 
fellow citizens said they loved him, they did not follow his teaching and 


74 ‘Fag che tu stia saldo a credare quello che è tua salute, e piglia essemplo e amaestramento 
delle cose che tu odi, e guardati dal mal fare, e mette in opere in far bene, come io t'ho 
detto. Declina a malo et fac bonum. Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di 
Siena, vol. 1, Predica Iv, 197. 

75 ‘Ergo ab huiusmodi falsitatibus humanus animus purgaretur, sancta scriptura paruulis 
congruens nullius generis rerum uerba uitauit ex quibus quasi gradatim ad diuina atque 
sublimia noster intellectus uelut nutritus assurgeret. Augustine, De trinitate (1.1.2). 
Augustine, De Trinitate libri xv, ed. W.J. Mountain and F. Glorie, Corpus Christianorum. 
Series latina 50-50 ,A 2 vols. (Turnhout: 1968), vol. 1, 1.1.2. 

76 Saint Augustine, Confessions, trans. Henry Chadwick (Oxford: 1991), Book 11.8.10: ‘Thus in 
the gospel the Word speaks through the flesh, and this sounded externally in human ears, 
so that it should be believed and sought inwardly, found in the eternal truth where the 
Master who alone is good (Matt. 1936) teaches all his disciples, 226. Robert Crouse, 
'Knowledge, in Augustine Through the Ages: An Encyclopedia, ed. Allan Fitzgerald and 
John C. Cavadini (Cambridge: 1999), 486—88. 

77 ‘El primo fu udire, e per quello udire credesti. Dal credare ti venne il disiderio: fu anco 
meglio. El terzo, che invocasti l'aiutorio divino: meglio. Quarto, ti penteste del mal fatto: 
anco fu meglio. Quinto, che tu t'astieni d'ogni mal fare: anco é meglio. E avuti questi, e tu 
hai la fede dentro in te’. Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena, vol. 2, 
Predica XLII, 1299-1300. 

78 Roest, A History of Franciscan Education, Chapter 111; Bert Roest, Franciscan Literature of 
Religious Instruction before the Council of Trent (Leiden: 2004), 52-55. 

79 Debby, Renaissance Florence, 124. 
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continued to sin.8° Furthermore, if Observant preachers relied on lasting 
peace to be the measure of their preaching successes they may well have given 
up since fifteenth-century Siena, despite Bernardino’s preaching missions 
there, was more factious than in Bernardino’s lifetime.8! Regardless of this 
uneasy correlation between the preacher's message and the listener’s internal 
progress, Bernardino had complete certainty in his abilities as a preacher and 
in the effectiveness of the word of preaching. The beginning of salvation was 
found in the listening of a sermon; the esteem in which Bernardino da Siena 
held the sermon as an instigator of faith became embedded in the pedagogical 
ethos of the Franciscan Observant movement.8? But what is more, Bernardino 
believed in an Augustinian psychology that comprehended the soul as a trinity 
of memory, will, and intellect: ‘memory in contemplating God, will in loving 
God, understanding in fearing God’.83 As the mind was made in the image of 
God, hearing and seeing the divine word should lead the willing soul back to 
perfection. Preaching aided the human senses to become finely attuned in 
order to prod the will to follow the things of God and not the things of the 
world. But compelling the will through reliance on the senses was not at all 
straightforward. Bernardino relates how Augustine struggled with the beauty 
of sound when he listened to pleasing hymns because he feared that his delight 
would draw him away from the things of God. The songs ultimately led 
Augustine to contemplate celestial matters, but the line was very fine between 
taking personal pleasure in the music for its own beauty, and enjoying the 


80 Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena, vol. 1, Predica 1, 432-33. See also 
footnote 21 above. 

81 Christine Shaw, "Peace-making rituals in fifteenth-century Siena," Renaissance Studies 20 
(2006): 225-39. doi: 10.1111/j.1477-4658.2006.00197.x. 

82 Forthis point, see especially Giovanni of Capistrano’s constitutions for Italian Observant 
Franciscans (1443): ‘Et quia Praedicationis officium est substentamentum fidei 
Christianae, lumen veritatis, schola virtutum, ruina vitiorum, via salutis, doctrina morum, 
camera Sanctitatis, tribunal Iudicii, cruciatus Daemonum, clausura infernorum, Ianua 
Celorum, confirmatio iustorum, reductio peccatorum et instructio omnium rationabil- 
ium animarum; non immerito huiusmodi tam arduis, et excellentioribus Priuilegiis ab 
Ecclesia praedotatur’. Constitutiones Capistranenses, an. 1443, in Michael Angelus, Julius 
de Venetiis, Carolus Maria Perusini, and Augustinus Maria Neapolitanus, (eds.), 
Chronologia Historico-Legalis Seraphici Ordinis Fratrum Minorum s. P.N. Francisci, 4 Vols. 
(Naples, Rome: 1650-1795), I, 102-111, at Chapter Ix, p. 106. See Pietro Delcorno's article in 
this volume. 

83 ‘La memoria a contemplare Idio; la volontà in amare Idio; lo intelletto in temere Idio’. 
Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena, vol. 2, Predica XLII, 1233. 
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hymn because it praised God (Confessions, 10.33.48).84 Following this example, 
Bernardino warns his audience that if they go to sermons merely to delight in 
hearing the preacher's beautiful voice, they are sinning because they should 
only delight in God.85 

In this analysis of Observant preaching, we see that the actual vehicle of 
reform was made up of three elements: the authority of the preacher who was 
the instrument of divine truth,8® the sermon that contained this truth, and the 
person who accepted it.?? If individuals did not spiritually progress, Bernardino 
was confident that it was not his fault, but that the blame fell at the feet of the 
reluctant listener? If people failed to be transformed, it was a lack of will on 
their part: ‘Because of wickedness they will not to hear anything'?? Thus the 
Observant endeavor to preach reform, spearheaded by Bernardino da Siena, 
can be seen as part of a larger pedagogical mission to allay the tension between 
sensing, knowing, and willing.9° As our preacher's numerous pastoral missions 
attest, despite the perceived dissonance between the senses and reason, there 
was great optimism about the potential for the repair of the will through the 
hearing of sermons. 


84 Saint Augustine, Confessions, Book 10.33.49: ‘The pleasures of the ear had a more tena- 
cious hold on me, and had subjugated me; but you set me free and liberated me’. 

85 Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena, vol. 2, xxvii, 816-17. 

86 Bernardino points out in his last sermon that it is the Holy Spirit who makes him speak. 
‘Cosi dico io di me; io non so’ io che vi parlo, quando io vi predico, ma é lo Spirito Santo chi 
mi fa parlare. Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di Siena, vol. 2, Predica xiv, 
1378. 

87 Bernardino identifies three main components of the preaching event: ‘Primo, il dicitore; 
sicondo, la materia; terzo, l'uditore: Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di 
Siena, vol. 1, Predica n, 142. 

88 Bernardino states this baldly in his sermon cycle that he preached in Florence: in ‘Se io 
saró creduto aró fatto bene a me e bene a voi. Se non saró creduto aró fatto el fatto mio e 
vo’ v'arete el danno’. Bernardino da Siena, Le prediche volgari: Quaresimale Fiorentino del 
1424, II, 23. See also Polecritti, Preaching peace, 28, note 24. 

89 ‘Per malizia non vogliono udire nulla’. Bernardino da Siena, Prediche volgari sul Campo di 
Siena, vol. 2, XLII, 1259. 

go This tension has been defined by Joachim Küpper as an incoherence in medieval episte- 
mology that ‘is based in the senses with a metaphysical truth whose indispensible basis is 
the denunciation of the senses’. Joachim Kiipper, ‘The Perception, Cognition, and Volition 
in the Arcipreste de Talavera’, in Rethinking the Medieval Senses, 19-53 (124). I would like 
to thank the editors for their careful reading of this article. I am also grateful to Carlo 
Delcorno, Pietro Delcorno, and George Ferzoco for their helpful advice. 


CHAPTER 7 


Pawn Broking between Theory and Practice 
in Observant Socio-Economic Thought 


Maria Giuseppina Muzzarelli 
Mounts of Piety: An Observant Invention 


Mounts of piety, first conceived and established at the end of the middle ages, 
were public urban credit institutions intended to lend small sums of money to 
customers defined as ‘the less poor of the poor’, who needed small amounts of 
credit and who had something to give as a pledge in return for a modest sum of 
money. In Italian cities, especially smaller ones, a service like this was already 
being offered by Jewish bankers. Officially, as pawnbrokers working with the 
permission of the authorities, these bankers provided loans with interest rates 
that, although in agreement with urban requirements, were too high for the 
less poor among the poor. 

In this context, the idea of the Observant Friars Minor was to offer, through 
the mount, not charity but credit, at low interest rates that largely coincided 
with the reimbursement of expenses. The mount could lend with only the 
reimbursement of expenses because its capital did not have to be increased, 
since it was composed of bequests, donations, or deposits (which were with- 
out interest until the end of the sixteenth century). The main aim was to take 
care of people who needed credit without making their condition worse. In the 
following pages I will analyze the operative aspects of these mounts in order 
to illustrate how they worked, as well as to show the difficulties that this new 
institution faced. 

The first mount of piety was founded in Perugia in 1462,” and from that 
moment onwards, new mounts were created in Italy for almost a century.3 


1 See the entries ‘Monti di Pietà' by Maria Giuseppina Muzzarelli in Oxford Encyclopedia of 
Economic History, Vol. 1: Accounting and bookkeeping-contract labor and the indenture system, 
ed. Joel Mokyr (Oxford: 2003) and Il pensiero economico. La cultura italiana, eds. P.L. Porta 
and V. Zamagni (Rome: 2012). 

2 Stanislao Majarelli and Ugolino Nicolini, IL Monte dei Poveri di Perugia. Periodo delle origini 
(1462-1474) (Perugia: 1962). 

3 D. Montanari (ed.), Monti di Pietà e presenza ebraica in Italia (secoli xv-xvin) (Rome: 1999). 
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They later appeared outside Italy as well,4 but were always recognized as an 
Italian idea.5 Through crisis and transformation the institution has survived to 
our own day, a clear testament to its usefulness and vitality. 

As noted, the mount was the idea of Observant Friars Minor, who were 
responsible for the spread of the concept, and who organized support for the 
first mounts. In order to create a mount, the same process was followed in 
every city.? At the request of the city and with permission of his order's supe- 
riors, an Observant Franciscan preacher would arrive and begin a cycle of 
preaching. In the course of his sermons, the friar would propose the idea of a 
mount and suggest how to put words into action. Often he would bring with 
him a model statute to which the rules of the new mount were to conform. The 
preacher would then sponsor a great procession in the presence of the reli- 
gious and civil authorities, and would participate in the procession himself, 
bearing the banner of the mount he helped to establish. The procession also 
served as the starting point for a fundraising campaign. The collection of funds 
took place in many ways, including charitable competitions between the city's 
guilds. Once the friar had collected the required amount of money, selected 
the location, defined the rules, and chosen the personnel for the new mount, 
the only thing left to do was to obtain a license from the civic authorities. 
Practically every step of this process saw the active participation of Observant 
Friars Minor. In this sense, mounts of piety may be considered products of the 
culture and the engagement of the Observant Franciscans, who not only con- 
ceived and promoted them, but also supported and defended them against 
resistance and criticism. 

We are confronted here with one of the earliest instances of a movement 
from theoretical questions of economic ethics towards a project of economic 


4 To note only a few references: Paul Soetaert, "Gestion, technique de prét et signification 
economico-sociale des monts-de-piete aux Pays-Bas meridionaux (xvr1*-xvirr? siècles), in 
Banchi pubblici, banchi privati e Monti di pietà nell'Europa preindustriale, Atti del Convegno, 
Genova 1-6 ottobre 1990 (Genoa: 1991), 791-96; Tierry Halay, Le Mont-de-Piété des origines à 
nos jours (Paris: 1994); Madeleine Ferrieres, Le bien des pauvres. La consommation populaire 
en Avignon (1600-1800) (Seyssel: 2004), 10-11; Montserrat Carbonell Esteller, “Los Montes de 
Piedad en Espafia: contribuciones al debate,” in Prestare ai poveri. Il credito su pegno e i 
Monti di pietà in area Mediterranea (secoli xv-xix), ed. Paola Avallone (Naples: 2007), 
145-56. 

5 Myriam Greilsammer, “Il credito al consumo in Europa: dai Lombardi ai Monti di Pietà, in I/ 
Rinascimento italiano e l'Europa, 4: Commercio e cultura mercantile, eds. Franco Franceschini, 
Richard A. Goldthwaite and Reinhold C. Mueller (Treviso: 2007), 591-621. 

6 Maria Giuseppina Muzzarelli, Il denaro e la salvezza. L'invenzione del Monte di Pietà (Bologna: 2001). 
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practice with a declared ethical purpose. The founding of mounts thus offers 
an occasion for more general reflection on late medieval economic thought: 
both on Franciscan and Observant economic thought in particular, and on the 
influences it had on economic practice at the end of the middle ages. Indeed, 
it is in this context that inchoate ideas about the mounts of piety were elabo- 
rated. Moreover, while the mounts were conceived by Observant Friars Minor, 
they were subsequently developed by the cities, on the basis of Christian pre- 
cepts declared and put into practice.” 


Franciscan Economic Ethics 


To reconstruct a general outline of the links between the reality of the early 
mounts to their theoretical foundations requires a brief survey of Franciscan 
thought about poverty and wealth.8 It is true that the mounts emerged in the 
second half of the fifteenth century - thus too far from the years of Francis of 
Assisi (1182-1226) and the first Franciscans to connect their ideas directly to 
the mounts. Nevertheless, between the thirteenth and fifteenth century it is 
possible to find figures, works, and stages of Franciscan reflection on economic 
matters that led to the development of the mounts. Modern historiography, 
starting from the first decades of the twentieth century, has dedicated many 
studies to this reflection, especially over the last forty years. 

Some works that are still a point of reference date back to the beginning of 
the twentieth century - the work of Holzapfel (1903-05) about the mounts 
of piety? for example, and Fanfani's essay on the origins of the capitalistic 
spirit in Italy.!° From the years after the Second World War, furthermore, there 
are the important works by Armando Sapori about the just price according 
to Thomas Aquinas and by Gino Barbieri about the economic reflections of 
Antoninus of Florence, as well as a book by Trugenberger on Bernardino of Siena 


7 Maria Giuseppina Muzzarelli, “Il credito al consumo in Italia: dai banchi ebraici ai Monti 
di Pietà” Commercio e cultura mercantile, 567-89. 


u 


8 Roberto Lambertini, La povertà pensata (Modena: 2000); Giacomo Todeschini, “Quantum 
valet?’ Alle origini di un'economia della povertà,” Bullettino dell'istituto Storico Italiano per 
il medioevo 98 (1992): 173-234; Idem, Ricchezza francescana. Dalla povertà volontaria alla 
società di mercato (Bologna: 2004). Also available in English: Franciscan Wealth: From 
Voluntary Poverty to Market Society, transl. Donatella Melucci (St Bonaventure, NY: 2009). 

9 Heribert Holzapfel, Die Anfange des Montes Pietatis (Munich: 1903). Italian translation: Le 
origini dei Monti di Pietà (La Verna: 1903-05). 

10 Amintore Fanfani, Le origini dello spirito captalistico in Italia (Milan: 1932). 
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and the development of economic ethics in the early Renaissance." All these 
works shifted historical reflection to specific institutions or figures. 

Between the 1950s and 1970s attention to these topics increased, both in 
Italy and elsewhere, as exemplified by the intense scholarly work of McLaughlin, 
De Roover, Nelson, Noonan, Baldwin, Gilchrist, and Kirshner.” In Italy, schol- 
arship entered a new phase in 1974 with the publication of an anthology of 
studies edited by Ovidio Capitani entitled Etica economica medievale, which 
made the most important contributions from the 1950s and 1960s available 
to an Italian public. Capitani’s idea was to show the process of formalization 
that took place during the last centuries of the middle ages, that is to say, the 
process of analysis and distinction undertaken by jurists and theologians. 
Their work sought to make economic theory and practice compatible with 
the common good. 

The analysis of the various forms of usury, for example, produced a series 
of tools for rationalization that were more important than the reasons that 
inspired the same process." Indeed, at the core of Capitani's anthology (1974) 
was a process of analysis and rationalization of institutions and economic 
behaviors during the last three centuries of the middle ages, and the relation- 
ship (or better, perhaps, the mutual influence) between thought and reality. 
The anthology did not lack references to the mounts of piety: Capitani 
spoke about them in the introduction, and in Noonan’s contribution they 


11 Armando Sapori, “Il giusto prezzo nella dottrina di San Tommaso e nella pratica del suo 
tempo,’ Archivio storico italiano n.s. 718 (1932): 3-56; Alberto E. Trugenberger, San 
Bernardino da Siena. Considerazioni sullo sviluppo delletica economica cristiana nel primo 
Rinascimento (Rome: 1951); Giuseppe Barbieri, "La forza del lavoro e della produzione 
nella ‘Summa’ di sant'Antonino di Firenze," Economia e storia 7 (1960): 10-33. 

12 Terence Patrick McLaughlin, "The Teaching of the Canonists on Usury (xm, xiii and xiv 
Centuries), Medieval Studies 1 (1939): 81-147 and 2 (1940): 1-22; Raymond De Roover, 
Money, Banking and Credit in Medieval Bruges: Italian Merchant Bankers, Lombards and 
Money Changers (Cambridge: 1948); Benjamin Nelson, The Idea of Usury. From Tribal 
Brotherhood to Universal Otherhood (Philadelphia: 1949); John T. Noonan, The Scholastic 
Analysis of Usury (Cambridge: 1957); John W. Baldwin, The Medieval Theories of the Just 
Price: Romanists, Canonists and Theologians in the 12th and 13th Centuries (Philadelphia: 
1959); John Gilchrist, The Church and Economic Activity in the Middle Ages (New York: 
1969); Julius Kirshner and Kimberly A. Lo Prete, “Peter John Olivi’s Treatise on Contracts 
of Sale, Usury and Restitutions: Minorite Economics or Minor Works?” Quaderni Fiorentini 
13 (1984): 233-86. 

13 Ovidio Capitani (ed.), Letica economica medievale (Bologna: 1974) (contains essays by 
O. Capitani, B.N. Nelson, W. Baldwin, A. Sapori, J.T. Noonan, and J. Gilchrist). 

14 Capitani, ‘Introduction,’ in Letica economica medievale, 7. 
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were depicted as a real ‘break with the past, both on a theoretical and a prac- 
tical level. 

Until the 1970s, the theme of the foundational myth of modern capitalism 
(that is, the relationship between thought and practice, or in Marxist terms, 
between superstructure and structure) occupied a central position in our his- 
toriographical debates. Since then, many studies have dealt above all with the 
Franciscans and their economic thought. In fact, a later anthology, edited by 
Capitani in 1987,16 focused precisely on a number of Franciscan and Obser- 
vant positions, and raised the question of their relation to reality. The mounts 
did not appear there, though their conception and foundation are clearly 
ascribable to a series of theoretical developments that occurred within the 
Franciscan order. Such developments are an important part of the process of 
formalization mentioned earlier, so important that they became among the most 
heavily investigated topics by other modern historians, particularly, after Grossi,!” 
by Amleto Spicciani,!® and above all by Giacomo Todeschini.!9 For the latter, 
the Franciscan conception of poverty — that is, the Franciscan interpretation of 
Christian perfection — shaped a specific economic lexicon,?° and supplied 
several basic categories for western economic thought, even in a Protestant 
context: ‘Neither the conception of the "spirit" of capitalism in a Catholic 
sense...nor the anticipation of the date of birth of economic science, but 
something more: the identification among Franciscans 'of those who made 
possible the appearance of economists in western Christian society over the 
following centuries?! After Francis, two key figures in this regard are Peter of 
John Olivi and Bernardino of Siena. 


15 John T. Noonan, The Scholastic Analysis of Usury (Cambridge: 1957), 294-310, especially 
294. See also L'etica economica medievale, 131-57 and 189-208. 

16 Ovidio Capitani (ed.), Una economia politica nel Medioevo (Bologna: 1987). 

17 Paolo Grossi, "Usus facti. La nozione di proprietà nella inaugurazione dell'età nuova,’ in 
Una economia politica, 1-58 (already published in Quaderni fiorentini 1 (1972): 287-355). 

18 Amleto Spicciani, “Sant'Antonino, San Bernardino e Pier di Giovanni Olivi nel pensiero 
economico medievale,” in Una economia politica, 93-120 (already published in Economia 
e storia 19 (1979): 315-41); Idem, “La povertà involontaria e le sue cause economiche nel 
pensiero e nella predicazione di Bernardino of Siena,” in Atti del simposio internazionale 
cateriniano-bernardiniano (Siena, 17-20 aprile 1980), eds. Domenico Maffei and Paolo 
Nardi (Siena: 1982), 811-34. 

19 Giacomo Todeschini, J mercanti e il tempio. La società cristiana e il circolo virtuoso della 
ricchezza fra Medioevo ed Età moderna (Bologna: 2002). 

20 Giacomo Todeschini, “Testualità francescana e linguaggi economici nelle città italiane del 
Quattrocento,” Quaderni Medievali 40 (1995): 21-49. 

21 Todeschini, Ricchezza francescana, 7-8. 
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Ovidio Capitani dedicated a paper to Bernardino of Siena in the 1987 anthol- 
ogy, entitled ‘Una economia politica nel Medioevo’. It discussed a political 
economy conceived as a conscious coordination of social and doctrinal ele- 
ments from a particular ethical perspective (that is, a global model of moral 
behavior), shaped by the Franciscan cultural tradition.2? Already De Roover 
had seen Bernardino of Siena as the greatest 'economist' of the middle ages, a 
position granted by others to Aquinas.?? In any case, Bernardino was the fun- 
damental transmitter of the economic ideas of Olivi, to whom we owe, among 
other things, the first definition of capital as a special kind of money that in 
itself has the potential for gain.?^ Bernardino of Siena's Tractatus de emptioni- 
bus etvenditionibus, and the analogous precedent Tractatus by Olivi, descended 
into the details of very human debates surrounding questions tied to daily 
commercial life and all that arose from it — and at their center was the notion 
of the common good, which proved decisive in the distinction between licit 
and illicit forms of business and behavior. 

Whether all of these developments facilitated or only allowed a certain capi- 
talist or pre-capitalist economic development is a question that, while not to 
be ignored or minimized, can be set aside here. However, Jacques Le Goff has 
recently maintained that the role attributed to the economic positions of the 
Franciscans has been exaggerated. He has underlined the atypical character of 
figures such as Olivi, who was posthumously condemned 25 While admitting that 
the Church was instrumental in creating conditions that favored a more positive 
outlook on wealth, Le Goff accuses historians of anachronism when they postu- 
late the existence of genuine economic thought among scholastic theologians, 
or among the mendicant orders.?6 There is thus a remarkable distance between 
a position like Le Goff's and those of Paolo Grossi or Odd Langholm.? The latter 


22 Ovidio Capitani, "San Bernardino e l'etica economica," in Una economia politica, 121-38, 
here 122 (already published in Atti del convegno storico bernardiniano, L'Aquila 7-9 maggio 
1980 (Teramo: 1982), 47-68). 

23 Giacomo Todeschini, Il prezzo della salvezza. Lessici medievali del pensiero economico 
(Rome:1994), 196. See also Joel Kaye, “Changing Definitions of Money, Nature and Equality 
c.1140-1270, reflected in Thomas Aquinas’ Questions on Usury,” in Credito e usura fra teolo- 
gia, diritto e amministrazione. Linguaggi a confronto (sec. xi1-xvi), eds. Diego Quaglioni, 
Giacomo Todeschini, and Gian MariaVaranini (Rome: 2005), 25-55. 

24 Peter of John Olivi, Usure, compere e vendite. La scienza economica del xii secolo, eds. 
Amleto Spicciani, Paolo Vian, and Giancarlo Andenna (Milan: 1990), 131. 

25 Jacques Le Goff, Lo sterco del diavolo. Il denaro nel Medioevo (Rome: 2010), 98. 

26 Le Goff, Lo sterco del diavolo, 190. 

27 Paolo Grossi, Usus facti; Odd Langholm, Economics in the Medieval Schools: Wealth, 
Exchange, Value, Money and Usury According to the Paris Theological Tradition, 1200-1350 
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has argued explicitly for the existence of a ‘Franciscan Economics’, and of a 
specific Franciscan conception of the market. On the contrary, for Le Goff and 
for Anita Guerrau-Jolabert, in the last centuries of the middle ages caritas 
played a fundamental role within a vision of the world dominated by religion 
and by an economic ethics based on gifts.28 

Le Goff's criticism of those who postulate the existence of Franciscan eco- 
nomic thought is in conflict with a number of studies from the last thirty to 
forty years that have discerned the emergence within specific ideological 
trends of theoretical positions concerning buying, selling, and other economic 
activities. We must clarify that economic conceptions among the Dominicans 
did not coincide with those formulated among the Franciscans. In fact, it is 
possible to characterize two different traditions of thought that depend nei- 
ther on specific local contexts, nor on the level of economic development of 
one specific area in Europe or Italy. Thus, the economic geography (and there- 
fore the economic and social specificities of different environments) does not 
seem to explain the diversity of positions and the different phases of matura- 
tion of economic thought.?9 

The diversity of the positions is explained by the fact that for the Thomist 
school the use and the possession of money were inseparable, while for the 
Franciscans it was possible to enjoy a form of use of all types of material goods 
that was distinct from possession. Applied to credit, this led Franciscan analy- 
sis not only to condemn usury, but also to pay attention to concepts of eco- 
nomic benefit capable of justifying profit. Specialists of Roman law, in turn, 
focused their attention on the analysis of single contracts in relation to spe- 
cific forms of credit, in the context of lay conceptions typical of civil law.8° 
This method was based on the creation of a detailed casuistry (and therefore 
on proper distinctions), and had a function analogous with and complemen- 
tary to the formalizations developed by theologians and canonists during the 
last centuries of the middle ages. All this history also played some part in the 
conceptualization and the defense of the mounts of piety, which inspired 


(Leiden-New York-Cologne: 1992), 167; see also Idem, The Legacy of Scholasticism in 
Economics. Antecedents of Choice and Power (Cambridge: 1998). 

28 Le Goff, Lo sterco del diavolo, 184. 

29 Giovanni Ceccarelli, "Etica economica e Monti di Pieta,” in L'Italia alla fine del Medioevo: i 
caratteri originali nel quadro europeo, ed. Federica Cengarle (Florence: 2006), 127-66. 

30 John W. Baldwin, “The Medieval Theories of the Just Price. Romanists, Canonists and 
Theologians in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries,’ Transaction of the American 
Philosophical Society, n.s., 49:4 (1959): 5-92; Diego Quaglioni, “Standum Canonistis? 
Le usure nella dottrina civilistica medievale,' in Credito e usura fra teologia, diritto e 
amministrazione, 247—064. 
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enthusiasm but also provoked resistance and attack. Mature reflection on 
moral and civil matters provided arguments to resist such attacks, especially 
given recourse to the distinctions and the formulations that theologians, can- 
onists, and scholars of Roman Law had applied for many years to economic 
affairs, whether to reinforce, to legitimize, or to reject specific customs or eco- 
nomic contracts. 

In general, we can speak of broad condemnations of hoarding, and of the 
accumulation of wealth without labor, risk, or obligation. This was true not 
only for Dominicans and Franciscans, but also for lay thinkers. As Lucia Pesante 
wrote, nobody in a Christian city denied the common good, and all essentially 
shared the idea that wealth had to circulate. Unjustly prolonged hoarding, in a 
certain place or by a specific group of citizens, meant that others were deprived 
of goods in a dramatic way.?! This widely shared consensus notwithstanding, it 
was in fact the Franciscans who proposed specific ways to allow wealth to cir- 
culate in a more fluid way in the city and to have it redistributed (however 
modestly) through the mounts, which were also perceived by the Observant 
Friars Minor as instruments to bypass Jewish lenders. 

The direct involvement of the Franciscans in urban political life is a rec- 
ognized and well-researched fact. As Enrico Guidoni explained more than 
thirty years ago, the mendicant orders helped ‘to form a new consciousness 
and a new ideologically and technically advanced image of the city, in alliance 
with the social forces (predominantly "popular" but also noble) that partici- 
pated in urban government’? It is by no means accidental that the first con- 
crete proposal of a humanistic 'perfect city' was conceived by the Catalan 
Franciscan Francesc Eiximenis.?? Recently, Paolo Evangelisti has returned to 
this topic,?^ and from his analyses it becomes clear how a thinker like Eiximenis 
conceptualized precise projects of political planning. Evangelisti has analyzed 
numerous Franciscan texts in order to characterize the discursive strategies 
at the foundation of a Franciscan model of dominion, and has found that 


31 Maria Luisa Pesante, "Un pensiero economico laico?" in Commercio e cultura mercantile, 
71-102, especially 78. 

32 Enrico Guidoni, La città dal Medioevo al Rinascimento (Rome-Bari: 1984), especially “Citta 
e Ordini mendicanti,” 123-58 and 123. 

33 Francesc Eiximenis, Regiment de la cosa publica, ed. Daniel de Molins de Rei (Valencia: 
1499/Facsimile Edition Barcelona: 1927); Luis Cervera Vera, Francisco de Eiximenis y su 
sociedad urbana ideal (Madrid: 1989). 

34 Paolo Evangelisti, "Credere nel mercato, credere nella res publica. Francesc Eiximenis, 
Annuario de estudios Medievales, 33:1 (2003): 69-117; Idem, I Francescani e la costruzione di 
uno stato: linguaggi politici, valori identitari, progetti di governo in area catalano-aragonese 
(Padua: 2006). 
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it was delineated early on in texts such as the Sacrum commercium sancti 
Francisci,*> notably where the friars show Lady Poverty all of the earth, visible 
from their vantage point atop a hill, and claim it as their cloister. The entire 
world, in other words, was to be the site of their life and their work. Thus, in 
cities both large and small, the friars offered both instruction and assistance 
in governance. 

In numerous cases the participation of the preachers produced concrete 
results,3® but only with regard to the mounts of piety were words of instruc- 
tion followed by the creation of a real institution that incorporated the out- 
lines of a recognizably Franciscan economic ethics, both in its theoretical 
framework and in the concrete form of its statutes. This was apparent insofar 
as the institution was characterized both by a flexible and utilitarian approach 
to the economic and social problems of the cities, and by a perspective con- 
sistent with the principles of Christianity. The city-cloister, as an area of exper- 
imentation in an urban life inspired by Christian principles, had to be able 
to resolve the problems of access to credit for those who were neither poor 
enough to be assisted with alms, nor yet sufficiently well-to-do to bear the 
costs of the money market. Moreover, in the ideal Christian city-cloister the 
presence of Jews was unacceptable, all the more since they held important 
economic and often social positions, were connected with money lending 
activities, and maintained manifold other significant economic and social 
ties with Christians, as in many towns Jews and Christians interacted with 
each other on a regular basis.87 

The commitment of the Franciscans to participate in urban life, and their 
intention to condition and direct it by delineating a model ‘ethical city? even- 
tually enticed the Observant Friars Minor to propose a concrete initiative that 
sought at once to confront problems of urban credit and to eliminate the Jewish 
presence from their communities.39 


35 S. Brufani (ed.), Sacrum commercium sancti Francisci cum Domina Paupertate (Perugia: 
1990), 167. 

36 Carolyn Muessig (ed.), Preacher, Sermon and Audience in the Middle Ages (Leiden-Boston- 
Cologne: 2002). See also Maria Giuseppina Muzzarelli (ed.), From Words to Deeds. The 
Effectiveness of Preaching in the Late Middle Ages (Turnhout: 2014). 

37 As can be seen, for example, in Ariel Toaff, I| vino e la carne. Una comunità ebraica nel 
Medioevo (Bologna: 1989). 

38 Matteo Melchiorre, A un cenno del suo dito. Fra Bernardino da Feltre (1439-1494) e gli ebrei 
(Milan: 2012), 23. 

39 Maria Giuseppina Muzzarelli, “The Effects of Bernardino da Feltre's Preaching on the 
Jews,” in The Jewish-Christian Encounter in Medieval Preaching, eds. Jonathan Adams and 
Jussi Hanska (New York: 2015). 
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The mounts of piety mark the passage from economic theory to a practice that 
could be compatible with Christian principles. The idea was to involve public 
institutions and well-to-do citizens in an attempt to meet the need for credit 
among those who were poor, yet still of enough means to be able to deliver a 
pledge to the mount as guarantee for the restitution of the loan. The amount 
of low-interest sums loaned by the mount was relatively small, and fixed by a 
statute. It was possible to give credit only to the inhabitants of the city and of 
the surrounding countryside, and only for uses that were judged as ‘decent’. In 
many cases the loan of money for commercial use was forbidden. Moreover, 
the small amounts of money that were loaned were not easily compatible with 
business activities. 

For those momentarily short on cash but able to work, the advance given by 
the mount could meet their needs without aggravating their misery. The mount 
thus worked in a pre-emptive way (to prevent the person in difficulty from 
needing public assistance) and signified an investment in people who, with the 
right help, could escape poverty. 

The procedures of the mount were analogous to those of a private pawnbro- 
ker. There were substantial differences, however, especially with regard to the 
interest rate, and insofar as the service was limited to the specific category (how- 
ever imperfectly specified) of ‘the least poor among the poor. The interest rate 
was non-existent (at least until 1515) or very low: in general 5%, which was four or 
five times lower than the official rate offered by private bankers. The reason was 
simple: while capital provided by private banks had to be remunerated, the capi- 
tal of the mount — accumulated through testamentary donations, bequests, free 
deposits (at least until the second decade of the sixteenth century), or revenues 
granted by the city authorities — had to be preserved, but need not be increased. 
Many mounts (particularly those promoted by Bernardino of Feltre, truly an 
expert founder and developer of the mounts of piety) asked 596 as reimburse- 
ment for expenses (ranging from the rent of the mount’s location to the salaries 
of the civic employees), in order not to diminish the capital of the institution. 
Still, a long-lasting debate raged between Observant Friars Minor, Dominicans, 
and Augustinians about this particular aspect of the mounts’ operation.40 


40 Maria Giuseppina Muzzarelli, “Il Gaetano ed il Bariani. Per una revisione della tematica 
sui Monti di Pieta,” Rivista di storia e letteratura religiosa 16 (1980): 3-19; Rodolfo Savelli, 
"Aspetti del dibattito quattrocentesco sui Monti di Pietà: ‘Consilia’ e ‘Tractatus’, in Banchi 
pubblici, banchi privati e Monti di pietà nell'Europa preindustriale, Atti del Convegno, 
Genova 1-6 ottobre 1990 (Genoa: 1991), 541-60. 
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This discussion brings to light the different approach of Dominicans and 
Franciscans on the issue, another testament to the diversity of positions and reac- 
tions towards the economic problems noted above. Augustinians and Domin- 
icans equated the request of simple reimbursement of expenses with usury, in 
accordance with the Evangelical claim Mutuum date nihil sperantes (Luke 4: 
35). They thus preferred to lose the capital of the institution rather than ask 
something more from its clients. The controversies began already with the cre- 
ation of the first mount, founded in Perugia in 1462, and lasted for approxi- 
mately fifty years. In 1515, Leo x issued the bull Inter multiplices, which assumed 
a cautious provisional position consistent with the stance of the participants 
of the Fifth Lateran Council. This document did not choose between the 
Franciscans (who were for interest) and the Dominicans (who were against it), 
but rather resolved the problem by allowing for a reimbursement of expenses. 
The formula ran as follows: the compensation received by the mounts served 
to cover the costs of management, and therefore was allowed; nevertheless, it 
would be more perfect and holy if mounts were founded in such a way as to be 
able to lend completely free of charge. The mount was thus recognized as an 
interest-driven institution, but at the same time its position was weakened and 
reduced to that of other charitable initiatives, such as soup kitchens or hospi- 
tals for the poor. 

With a little courage, the Council fathers could have recognized that the 
mount was the ideal instrument for a Christian use of the loan, in order to sup- 
port the ‘less poor among the poor’ It had been the jurists who accepted a 
reimbursement of expenses, recognizing different kinds of contracts in the 
money advancements made by the mount (including the money that was used 
to pay the mount’s employees). Such a contract gave the right to a salary, with- 
out falling into the sin of usury.?? This was not the only case in which the subtle 
distinctions of jurists started a discussion that opened the way towards over- 
coming resistances to the pressures of reality. 

If it is difficult to imagine an economic-political theory based only on calcu- 
lations of convenience and lacking reference to values (even those different 
from properly Christian values), it is just as difficult to think of an ethics lacking 
any reference to economic reality. The Bible speaks about economic behavior, 
and many medieval texts discuss it as well. We might doubt that some biblical 


41 Stanislao Majarelli and Ugolino Nicolini, Il Monte dei poveri di Perugia (Perugia: 1962). 

42 Oscar Nuccio, "Interesse ed usura: Ricostruzione ‘da zero’ di dottrine ed ideologie con 
particolare riferimento al passaggio dalla romanità al medioevo," in Interesse, usura e legge 
antiusura, Atti del Convegno “Usura: etica, norma ed evidenza del reato nel Bresciano,” 
Brescia, 3 dicembre 1998, ed. Franco Spinelli (Brescia: 1999), 5-143, especially 87. 
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precepts - like those of Deuteronomy — continued to guide economic behavior 
throughout the middle ages, but it is certain that the principles of Christianity 
regularly had to express themselves in relation to the world, and therefore to 
an economy that was forever changing. It is equally certain that the rapid and 
important changes in production and commerce in the last centuries of the 
middle ages forced an acceleration in ethical reflections on the economy, and 
forced thinkers to confront concrete situations. The mounts of piety are the fruit 
of those reflections, and the best evidence of the acceptance of that challenge. 

With the emergence of the mounts of piety we pass from a theoretical per- 
ception to practical experience, from inherited theoretical positions to practi- 
cal loan and re-imbursement experiments made until 1462. Combining the 
refined skills of communication with a practical wisdom that had matured in 
the cities in dialogue with sustained theoretical reflection,43 the Observant 
Friars Minor proposed in their town squares the foundation of public Christian 
credit institutions. The friars' ability to communicate effectively, to convince 
and to persuade, played an important part in the passage from concrete 
thought (the concept of the mount itself had a certain concreteness) to the 
concrete reality of the mounts,^* in urban contexts in which Jewish bankers 
had operated effectively for centuries. 


Public Mounts versus Private Banks 


The mounts both took Jewish pawnbrokers as a model and yet targeted them 
as an object of polemic. The more Christians needed credit, the more Jewish 
pawnbrokers earned from the loans made in their banks. Jews had been work- 
ing as bankers in Italian cities from the second half of the thirteenth century. 
Their mandate to do so was born from the difficulty of directly facing an 
endemic urban need for credit. Thus, in the name of the common good, a solu- 
tion had been devised and put into practice that consisted of loans arranged 
through the Jews.45 


43 Maria Giuseppina Muzzarelli, Pescatori di uomini. Predicatori e piazze alla fine del 
Medieovo (Bologna: 2005), above all on the foundation of the pious mounts by Bernardino 
da Feltre, 230-42. 

44 On the matter of ‘concrete-thought’ and 'concrete-reality' see Louis Althusser, Per Marx 
(Rome: 1972), 164. 

45 Michele Luzzati, "Banchi e insediamenti ebraici nell'Italia centro-settentrionale fra 
tardo Medioevo e inizi dell'Età moderna," Gli ebrei in Italia, Storia d'Italia, Annali, na 
(1996): 173-235. 
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A passage from Deuteronomy (one that late medieval people involved in 
loan services certainly did not have in mind) allowed Jewish people to lend at 
interest to foreigners. On the basis of this ‘special permission’, and in the face 
of the impossibility of Jews making a living otherwise, a Jewish specialization 
in loans against interest arose in Christian cities.* In fact, from the second half 
of the thirteenth century, many urban areas of any importance and size in cen- 
tral and northern Italy became home to one or more Jewish bankers, who 
worked in accordance with precise rules documented in official agreements 
called condotte. This mandate functioned for more than two centuries, after 
which a change was caused by the activity of Franciscan preachers who con- 
demned the condotte as usury, and who put forward the mount of piety as the 
solution to the need for small credit. In this way, the preachers intervened in 
a concrete manner in urban life — just as they had done, and continued to do, 
with regard to the promotion of urban peace among feuding factions, and in 
calling for disciplinary action against luxury. 

Bernardino of Feltre was among the most tenacious and effective advocates 
of the need to establish mounts, to shift the landscape of credit institutions, 
and to induce the authorities not to renew pacts with Jewish lenders.*” How- 
ever, eliminating Jewish bankers created, of necessity, a number of problems, 
both for the lords (who faced invalidation of existing contracts and freezing of 
their assets), and for those who could not use the mount legitimately (since by 
statute it accommodated only the pauperes pinguiores). The latter were aban- 
doned to unregulated, private Christian bankers, who probably would have 
offered runaway interest rates. Urban circumstance would therefore have 
demanded that Jewish bankers continue to work alongside the mounts. But 
Bernardino of Feltre foreclosed that possibility, and in many towns co-existence 
became impossible. In this case a particularly strict Christian-fundamentalist 
economic ethics won out over political economy. 

The cancellation of the contracts with Jewish bankers was not a necessary 
consequence of the foundation of a mount, but Bernardino of Feltre took the 
opportunity to demand it every time he proposed the foundation of a mount in 
a new town.48 To cancel the properly signed pacts with Jewish bankers was to 
move beyond the political exigencies that had found expression in the ‘condotte’ 
They were now perceived to be less binding than the 'authoritative arguments 
of saint Bernardino, of blessed Michele from Milan and of many other angelic 


46 Benjamin Nelson, The Idea of Usury, 2nd Ed. (Chicago: 1969). 

47 Vittorino Meneghin, Bernardino da Feltre e i Monti di Pietà (Vicenza: 1974). 

48 . Muzzarelli, "The effects of Bernardino da Feltre's Preaching”; Matteo Melchiorre, A un 
cenno del suo dito: fra Bernardino da Feltre (1439-1494) e gli ebrei (Milan: 2012). 
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spirits;*? who placed a restrictive form of Christian piety above the nuances of 
the jurists. This created a conflict between civil and ethical norms, between 
political economy and economic ethics, which in turn resonated across the 
conflicts between lords and the crowds of the town square. At the center of the 
tensions stood the matter of meeting the need for credit in the name of piety. 


Piety 


The word 'piety' appears in the naming of the new institution, and also in the 
iconography that accompanies the mounts. The reference to piety was intended 
to move people, and its function was thus communicative. It was an enor- 
mously powerful communicative choice, yet one that at the same time has 
given rise to certain doubts about an institution long thought to be more of a 
charitable initiative than a bank, and thus reckoned among the work of assis- 
tance to the poor.5° The Christ in piety figure represents the mediator between 
earth and heaven, the Man of Sorrows whose suffering can be alleviated if 
someone takes care of him. Curam illius habe is the Gospel verse (from the par- 
able of the good Samaritan, Luke 10: 25-37) that appears in the scrolls held by 
Bernardino of Feltre, who is often represented in pictures, frescoes or banners 
as the founder of a particular mount.5! 

Already the first mounts presented themselves to the public with an emblem, 
a kind of important ‘logo, namely Christ in piety. There was often a second 
emblem as well, which consisted of one or more mountains (mount intended 
as an amount of resources collected for the charitable project) dominated by 
one or more crosses. The representation of Christ in piety evokes the necessity 
of taking care of those in need, and in this specific case those in need of finan- 
cial support, provided not through generous almsgiving but through the ratio- 
nal management of a bank that operated with a competent staff. Indeed, a 
mount's employees had to be chosen on the basis of specific skills and had 
to be paid adequately. The operations also had to be carried out in ways com- 
parable to the operations of the Jewish bankers that the mounts were intended 


49 Bernardino Guslino, La vita del beato Bernardino da Feltre, ed. Ippolita Checcoli (Bologna: 
2008), 169. 

50 See the classic Giuseppe Garrani, Il carattere bancario e l'evoluzione strutturale dei primi- 
geni Monti di pietà (Milan: 1957). 

51 Catherine R. Puglisi and William L. Barcham, “Bernardino da Feltre, the Monte di Pietà 
and the Man of Sorrows: Activist, Microcredit and Logo," Artibus et Historiae. An Art 
Anthology 58 (2008): 35-63. 
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to replace. The concept of piety, however, and the imagery of its banners, 
stressed the communal purpose of this credit service, and thus marked a strong 
difference between the banks and the mounts. 

The banners prepared for processions organized to collect the necessary funds 
to found a mount, the statutes that regulated the life of the institution (see image 
7.1), and the pictures and objects conserved inside it — all frequently contained the 
image of Christ in piety (see images 7.2, 7.3). It was a call to action to alleviate the 
suffering of the Man of Sorrows, identified in this case with people who needed 
credit. An interesting banner from Modena (see image 7.4 A) represents the invi- 
tation to take care of the people in need of small credit with reference to the verse 
Pasco oves meas (a quotation, slightly varied, from Ezechiel 34:15 and John 2127). 
In the banner on the front of the sepulcher, from which Christ in piety emerges 
(see image 7.4 B), little sheep represent the flock of the Good Shepherd. In order 
to survive, the flock grazes on grass and coins in a field with a mountain of coins 
at its center: the pious mount.52 The Modenese standard is not the only one that, 
through this form of 'visible speaking, details the care of those in need of small 
credit for their survival.53 Enlightening in this regard is also the woodcut inserted 
in the Tabula della salute (1494) of Marco of Montegallo (see image 7.5), which 
clearly and effectively illustrated the function of the mount of piety. 

Piety soon became a linchpin for concepts and images in support of a credit 
institution sui generis. The relationship between credit and piety had several 
consequences: it led many to react positively to requests for money and to con- 
tribute to the establishment of a mount, while it also made this institution 
(and, indirectly, the field of credit in which it operated) a space of possible or 
even necessary Christian participation. To loan at low interest (and not to 
donate or to sustain via alms) was not only seen as a wise decision — it was now 
considered a ‘saintly’ act (more than one mount, indeed, was called a ‘holy 
mount of piety’). This represents a new way to understand credit and its social 
effects. The fact that a banking institution could be defined as holy, and there- 
fore as meritorious, marked a great change (that 'break with the past' dis- 
cussed by Noonan),5* not only in the mentality of the people but also on a 
concrete level. 


52 Maria Giuseppina Muzzarelli, "Un programma per immagini: l'azione del Monte di Pietà 
e la sua rappresentazione,’ in L'iconografia della solidarietà. La mediazione delle immagini 
(secoli xmm-xvi1), eds. Mauro Carboni and Maria Giuseppina Muzzarelli (Venice: 2011), 
13-27. 

53 Maria Giuseppina Muzzarelli (ed.), Uomini, denaro, istituzioni. Linvenzione del Monte di 
Pieta (Bologna: 2000). 

54 Noonan, Scholastic Analysis of Usury, 294—310, especially 294. 
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ILLUSTRATION 7.2 Libro di conti (riscontro di cassa) (1795). Bologna, Archivio della Fondazione 
del Monte di Bologna e Ravenna 


A change of another nature, moreover, took place in the many cities that, once 
the mount was founded, renounced the services of the Jews. Since the mount 
(both by statute and because of limited resources) could loan only small 
amounts to a borrower defined as pauper pinguior, the forced elimination of 
the Jewish bankers worsened lending conditions for those who needed larger 
sums and who did not belong to the category of pauperes pinguiores. The Jews 
had loaned to everybody, advancing any sum as long as the pledge was appro- 
priate. Moreover, they lent against established conditions — high but market- 
driven rates, renegotiated every five to ten years at the time of renewal of the 
official agreement between the Jewish bankers and the town. It is true that the 
Jews were not the only moneylenders. Indeed, nearly all those who had suffi- 
cient liquidity lent money, though not under the same contractual conditions. 
Their loan practices were therefore probably more burdensome and less con- 
trollable than those of the Jewish bankers. The latter operated according to 
official agreements that constituted an important means of regulating the 
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ILLUSTRATION 7.3 Statuti del Monte di Pietà di Udine (1499). Udine, Fondazione Cassa di 
Risparmio di Udine e Pordenone 


credit market.55 The invention of controlled lending through Jewish bankers in 
the thirteenth century had in fact been a courageous and effective model, one 
that had made available to citizens, at fixed interest rates, the money they 
needed for consumption or for conducting business. This was a matter of pri- 
vate bankers who acted, as noted above, under the conditions of a public 
agreement. 

With the mount, mere criticism of usury was displaced by the creation of an 
institution that competed with it, demonstrating that urban credit problems 
could be resolved, at least partially, by cultivating a Christian public lending 
service. Two centuries after the creation of a system of controlled lending fees 
with Jewish bankers, this important step induced governors and citizens to 
assume directly the burden of offering a solution to the credit problem, or 
rather, to part of the problem. 

As noted above, in cities where the Jews were expelled, customers who 
could not be accommodated by the mounts of piety experienced difficulties, 
and these extended to the municipalities and the ruling classes that had relied 


55 Viviana Bonazzoli, “Monti di Pietà e politica economica delel città nelle Marche alla fine 
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ILLUSTRATION 7.4B Gonfalone della Pietà (xv sec.). Modena, Palazzo Comunale, detail 


on Jewish bankers.56 This shows how the mount as such was a powerful idea, 
but one capable of resolving only some of the problems of urban credit. In any 
case, one could hardly have expected more, since the aim of the Franciscan 
Observant friars was to open a new way, a Christian way, to meet the need for 
small credit by engaging in matters of economic ethics. 

In the light of what we have seen, if we consider the matter from the point 
of view of political economy, it becomes clear how partial was the solution 
offered by the mounts of piety. And we can understand why the lords, who had 
signed condotte with Jewish bankers, wanted to uphold these agreements even 
after the foundation of a mount. Moreover, we can also understand how histo- 
riography has placed the mounts — not incorrectly, but imprecisely - among 
the institutions of charity. The realities of urban circumstance suggest that it 
would have been better to maintain Jewish banking services, and to have 
arranged through them a special lending service for the pauperes pinguiores — 
something that at least some (Jewish) bankers were prepared to provide.” The 


56 Note the case of Feltre, the hometown of Bernardino, where (according to Melchiorre) 
the attack against Jewish loans facilitated the establishment of a credit market managed 
by the local leading classes: Matteo Melchiorre, “Gli ebrei a Feltre nel Quattrocento. Una 
storia rimossa,’ Reti Medievali Rivista 63 (2005): 1-18 <http://www.rm.unina.it/rmebook/ 
dwnld/ebrei/Ebrei o6 Melchiorre.pdf» [consulted on 27 July 2014]. 

57 Leone of Fossombrone, a Jewish pawnbroker who operated in Fano, proposed at the end 
of the fifteenth century that Fano's civic council support the usual kinds of loans as chari- 
table credit, sustained partially by common funds under the same conditions granted to 
the mount of piety: Viviana Bonazzoli, “Monti di pietà e politica economica delle città 
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ILLUSTRATION 7.5 Marco da Montegallo, Tabula della salute (1494). Florence, Biblioteca 
Nazionale, inv. B.6 18.B 
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fact is that in several cities, even after sermons in favor of the mount and fol- 
lowing its foundation, Jewish moneylenders continued to work.5? On the eco- 
nomic level this is perfectly comprehensible, given the fact that these two 
services were different and complementary. In Bologna, where Jewish lend- 
ing activities had begun around a century later than elsewhere, a mount was 
founded in 1473 in the wake of an effective Minorite preaching campaign. 
However, after functioning properly for one year the mount closed, only to 
reopen thirty years later, when the city came under direct papal rule.59 
Apparently, the credit service offered by the Jews was satisfactory, and the city 
initially did not feel the need to maintain the mount. Papal rule then led to a 
reopening of the mount, but this was probably more for ideological than for 
economic reasons. 

The Franciscan ethical-economic vision thus aimed to eliminate the Jewish 
presence from the cities, which were to be areas of pure Christian action, not 
places of comfortable collaboration between Christians and Jews. In this con- 
text, one scholar has spoken about the ‘ethical city’.©° In the name of an ideal 
Christian urban life, in which the mount functioned as a replacement for 
Jewish pawnbrokers, the pauperes pinguiores enjoyed good borrowing condi- 
tions, but for many other citizens it became much more burdensome. This 
could have been avoided, however, if the communities had decided to rely on 
the mounts and on a public credit service, something they did only in part. 


The Mount as Innovation 


During the first century of the mount's existence, every individual foundation 
had been the product of a local contest. Each time another mount was founded 
anew, it demanded another presentation, another explanation, a new perfor- 
mance, and a new defense, adapted to a specific local context. In this sense, 
every mount has its own history. Some were established without incident after 
Observant Friars Minor presented their case on the public square and to the 


nell’Europa preindustriale, amministrazione, tecniche operative e ruoli economici: atti del 
convegno, Genova, 1-6 ottobre 1990 (Genoa: 1991), 584. 

58  InJesi,for example, condotte with the Jews were renewed for decades after the Franciscan 
preaching in favour of the pious mount: Giovanni Annibaldi, “t banchieri ebrei e il Monte 
di Pietà di Jesi," Picenum Seraphicum 9 (1972): 88-129. 

59 Massimo Fornasari, Il “Thesoro” della città. Il Monte di Pietà e l'economia bolognese nei 
secoli xv e xvi (Bologna: 1993). 

60 Melchiorre, A un cenno del suo dito, passim. 

61 Bonazzoli, “Monti di Pietà e politica economica,” 565-89. 
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urban authorities. Others met resistance. Some mounts coexisted with Jewish 
pawnbrokers, while others replaced them. Some mounts operated without 
interruption, others closed their doors after different periods and were then 
re-established. Some mounts loaned at interest from the very beginning, oth- 
ers only after 1515. Some mounts refused the use of loans for purposes of ‘small 
business’, while others allowed for the provision of credit for commercial activ- 
ities, and discussions on this issue would continue. In every case, the innova- 
tive character of the institution emerges clearly. 

This innovative character was quite evident at the time of the first founda- 
tions, but less evident for modern historiography. For a long time scholars have 
seen the institution as an aspect of the Franciscan preachers’ ideologically 
charged charitable vision: to save the poor from Jewish usury. But this was not 
the point. The motive for innovation lay elsewhere: the move from theoretical 
reflection to practical economic intervention in the field of credit. Such innova- 
tion inspired uncertainty and debate; it moved and mobilized the citizenry, 
and in the long term fostered changes in urban topography - the construction 
of appropriate spaces for the mounts in turn produced public squares and 
streets dedicated to the institution, thus reshaping the city in permanent ways.62 

To create a mount was to create a very visible institution, one generally 
placed in the center of the city near the main public square and the cathedral. 
At the heart of the experiment was a new and meaningful civic relationship 
with credit. And the novelty of the experiment lived on, in the sense that its 
impact was limited to public credit with charitable goals. It was a utopian proj- 
ect, one might say, but one that was at least in part effective in reality. To com- 
bine the interests of the richest with those of the ‘lesser poor’ (‘poveri meno 
poveri’), as enunciated by Bernardino of Feltre in a sermon held at Pavia on 
15 April 1493, was a new idea.5? We can consider his arguments as representa- 
tive of many that had been adduced in order to inspire the creation of a mount. 
Bernardino proposed not only to join the interests of the well-to-do (divites 
alleviat) with those of the less well-to-do (pauperes adiuvat), but also to ‘free’ 
cities from Jewish presence (judeos fugat), appealing to pious sentiments in 
order to obtain capital as both bequests and as deposits. Through the deposit, 
even the less generous were given the possibility to earn merit by supporting 
the mount through the provision of capital. Thus the mount attracted urban 
savings in an innovative way, assuring the security of the depositors and, in the 


62 Mauro Carboni, Maria Giuseppina Muzzarelli, and V. Zamagni (eds.), Sacri recinti del 
credito. Sedi e storie dei Monti di Pietà in Emilia-Romagna (Venice: 2005). 

63 Carlo Varischi da Milano (ed.), Sermoni del b. Bernardino Tomitano da Feltre, 3 Vols. 
(Milan: 1964) 1:185 (sermo 55). 
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course of time, rewarding them. The project contributed, albeit on a small 
scale, to the redistribution of wealth in the city, and in this way it was good 
business for many. Another innovation was the rational and explicit manage- 
ment of credit activity, now recorded in a wealth of public documents. The 
workings of the mount were also defined by its statutes, which regulated every 
phase of the institution’s activities, and even indicated which and how many 
books were necessary to testify to those activities. 

Once conceived, the mount took hold relatively quickly in Italy: in the 
course of a decade there were about forty mounts (38) and more than two 
hundred (215) had appeared within the first one hundred years.®° They enjoyed 
more favorable acceptance in small urban centers than in the great cities; more 
in areas directly dominated by the pope and less in areas dominated by other 
lords; more in the center of Italy, less in the south. This testifies to a sometimes 
difficult but ultimately successful dissemination, and indicates an interest for 
an institution that inspired, but also divided and generated tension: the people 
in the squares against the urban authorities; the latter against the lords; and 
the Augustinians and the Dominicans against the Franciscans. 

In a number of cases resistance came from the lords (as in Florence),99 or 
from the great cities (as in Venice).97 Such resistance was caused by an aware- 
ness of the limits of the solution provided by the mount, and by the necessity 
to have access to easy and secure business loans. Resistance was also rooted in 
the economic demands of the lords, who were accustomed to deal with Jewish 
bankers. Without the Jews, the cities were poorer with respect to their overall 
credit services, but with the mount they were richer with respect to their chari- 
table services. The mounts were a small Copernican revolution, one that put at 
the center the urban need for credit (and not for alms), and challenged the 
urban authorities to answer to this need in a Christian way. 


64 Jewish bankers wrote their account books in Hebrew and as a rule destroyed them when 
they were no longer necessary; about private Christian pawnbrokers we know even less. 
See Mauro Carboni and Maria Giuseppina Muzzarelli (eds.), I conti dei Monti. Teoria e 
pratica amministrativa nei Monti di Pietà fra Medioevo ed Età moderna (Venice: 2008), 
especially Muzzarelli, "Oportet habere ... multas scripturas: I libri di conti dei primi 
Monti,” 35-48. 

65 Vittorino Meneghin, I Monti di Pietà in Italia: dal 1462 al 1562 (Vicenza: 1986). 

66 Carol Bresnahan Menning, The Monte di pietà of Florence. Charity and State in Late 
Renaissance Italy (Ithaca-London: 1993); Riccardo Fubini, "Prestito ebraico e Monti di 
pietà a Firenze (1471-73), in Quattrocento fiorentino: politica, diplomazia, cultura, ed. 
Riccardo Fubini (Pisa: 1996), 159-216. 

67 Brian S. Pullan, Rich and Poor in Renaissance Venice: The Social Institutions of a Catholic 
State to 1620 (Oxford: 1971). 
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In some cities, the mounts transformed themselves into important civic 
institutions within a few decades, acting as a treasury and carrying out other 
functions apart from providing small loans.68 The Franciscan implementation 
of the mount, and in particular as it was defined by Bernardino of Feltre (who, 
not without opposition, always wanted mounts that were lending against 
interest), could have expanded into providing credit to small businesses, thus 
aiding the urban economy. But things went only so far in this direction, and the 
same papal policy that imposed the expulsion of the Jews also delivered an 
important part of the credit market to Christian private bankers, leaving to the 
mounts the management of credit needs within a specific urban social group. 

In some cases, a remarkable development of the mounts took place. Towards 
the end of the sixteenth century Jews were expelled from all the lands under the 
direct dominion of the Church, thus bringing about the removal (‘smorbamento’) 
of the Jews that Bernardino of Feltre had hoped for in the context of the spread of 
mounts. As noted above, the mount of piety and Jewish credit services could have 
coexisted amid the demands of political economy, though not on the basis of fun- 
damentalist Christian ethical-economic thought. In fact, in the case of Christian- 
Jewish relations, the sixteenth century saw a definite move from the coexistence 
(or the 'compossibile")9? of the last centuries of the middle ages towards sepa- 
ration and fissure, toward ideological purity and away from the common good. 
Christian ideological commitments thus hindered the coexistence of credit ser- 
vices that would have otherwise made sense in the context of the political econ- 
omy. Perhaps not only the logic of Christian ethics induced Christian towns to 
‘cleanse’ themselves of Jewish presence.” The interests of Christian private lend- 
ers and the shortsightedness of civic authorities also played a role. 

Over the long term, the initiative of the Observant Friars Minor was not able 
to maintain the energy that this intervention in the field of credit had wit- 
nessed in the period of its origin. However, the mounts survived for centuries, 
albeit on a small scale, and as a muddled hybrid of charity and credit assis- 
tance. Itis certain that this mixed identity did not facilitate the mounts' growth. 
In addition, it has caused many modern scholars to miss its more 'innovative' 
aspects. Nevertheless, the need for the type of interventions conceived by the 
mounts at the end of the middle ages was, and is, enduring. 


68 Tommaso Fanfani (ed.), Alle origini della banca. Etica e sviluppo economico (Rome: 2002), 
and above all Fanfani, “Etica e ‘bisogno economico” 9-46. 

69 Maria Giuseppina Muzzarelli, “The Years of the ‘Compossibile,” Franciscan Studies 71 
(2013): 53-70. 

70 Bernardino Guslino, La vita del beato Bernardino da Feltre, 192-93: “Per smorbare quella 
città da si gran peste (Bernardino da Feltre) predicò contra l’usure ... " 
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When the Franciscan Observants conceived and supported the first mounts 
of piety, they sought to combine, in accordance with their general practices, 
moral rigor with an effective response to the demands of the world around 
them. Innovative and courageous, mounts of piety appear to be quite repre- 
sentative of the Observant worldview, as well as of the limits of any totalizing 
vision of society. The ‘ethical city’ to which Bernardino of Feltre aspired deplored 
the Jewish presence. This ‘ethical city’ was certainly fully Christian, but it was 
also less tolerant, and less pluralistic. 


CHAPTER 8 
Reformers on Sorcery and Superstition 
Michael D. Bailey 


Calls for reform and renewal were nearly universal across Western Europe in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.! While reverberating through much of 
Christian society, these calls were especially intense within late medieval reli- 
gious orders.” Also during these two centuries, concern over superstition and 
sorcery escalated across Western Christendom, particularly among certain 
ecclesiastical authorities who eventually began to articulate still-fluid but 
coalescing stereotypes of diabolical witchcraft. These paired developments 
share some intriguing similarities. While both issues generated heightened lev- 
els of energy and anxiety in the late medieval period, neither entailed concerns 
that were entirely new. The idea of ecclesiastical reform had been prevalent in 
Christian thought practically from the beginning of the Church itself, develop- 
ing powerfully in the patristic era, and emerging as an ever-present concern 
from the time of the Gregorian reform in the eleventh century onwards.? In 
the late middle ages, however, ecclesiastical authorities deployed traditional 
rhetoric with a new intensity and in new contexts. For example, James Mixson 
has shown how age-old concerns about Christian poverty and propertied 
religious orders meshed with new social and economic realities, especially 
in the post-plague West.* Likewise, a dialectic of proper Christian religion 
opposed to superstition extended back to the time of the early church fathers, 


1 GeraldStrauss, "Ideas of Reformatio and Renovatio from the Middle Ages to the Reformation," 
in Handbook of European History, 1400-1600: Late Middle Ages, Renaissance, and Reformation, 
eds. Thomas A. Brady, Jr, Heiko A. Oberman, and James D. Tracy, 2 Vols. (Leiden: 1995), 2:1-30, 
ati. 

2 As cataloged in Kaspar Elm (ed.), Reformbemühungen und Observanzbestrebungen im 
spütmittelalterlichen Ordenswesen, Berliner Historische Studien 14, Ordensstudien 6 
(Berlin: 1989). 

3 Theclassic study is Gerhart B. Ladner, The Idea of Reform: Its Impact on Christian Thought and 
Action in the Age of the Fathers (Cambridge, MA: 1959); see also his later articles, *Reformatio" 
and “Reform: Innovation and Tradition in Medieval Christendom,” in Ladner, Images and 
Ideas in the Middle Ages: Selected Studies in History and Art, 3 Vols. (Rome: 1983), 2: 519-31 and 
2: 533-58; Giles Constable, The Reformation of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge, MA: 1996). 

4 James D. Mixson, Poverty’s Proprietors: Ownership and Mortal Sin at the Origins of the 
Observant Movement, Studies in the History of Christian Traditions, 143 (Leiden: 2009). 
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as did clerical condemnation of all forms of sorcery as inevitably demonic, but 
such trends gathered new force in the late medieval period, culminating in the 
fifteenth century with notions of diabolical, conspiratorial witchcraft and 
Europe's earliest major witch hunts.5 Scholarship has also fashioned another 
similarity, here purely historiographical, between reformist concerns and 
increasing anxiety about superstition and diabolical sorcery in the 1300s and 
1400s, insofar as it has frequently characterized important late medieval devel- 
opments as mere preludes to Reformations both Protestant and Catholic, and 
to Europe's witch hunts.® 

The overshadowing importance of sixteenth and seventeenth century devel- 
opments in terms of both reform and renewal on the one hand, and sorcery and 
superstition on the other, is in the broadest sense undeniable. Nevertheless, late 
medieval developments demand to be understood on their own terms. Here I 
set these two trends in relation to one another as contemporary developments, 
rather than reading them in light of their well-known historical outcomes, to 
see how such a comparison might enrich our understanding of fourteenth- and 
especially fifteenth-century religious culture. My contention is that the par- 
ticular drive for reform that emerged in this era often interacted with and (at 
points) reinforced specific concerns over superstition and diabolical sorcery 
that many authorities now perceived as infecting Christian society. I do not 
argue for any necessary causality. By no means were all religious reformers 
aggressive opponents of witchcraft, and likewise, one could certainly detest 
superstition and sorcery without being an active proponent of ecclesiastical 
reform. Such preoccupations did, however, overlap in important ways. In order 
to give some contours to this claim, I will first chart key examples of that over- 
lap through a simple prosopography of church reformers who also engaged 
with issues of superstition and sorcery. I will then explore the connections 
between these areas of concern more deeply through case studies of two fig- 
ures, Bernardino of Siena and Johannes Nider, who were both leaders within 
the Observant movements of their respective religious orders and prominent 
opponents of witchcraft in the early fifteenth century. 


5 Foranoverview see Edward Peters, "The Medieval Church and State on Superstition, Magic, 
and Witchcraft: From Augustine to the Sixteenth Century,’ in Witchcraft and Magic in Europe: 
The Middle Ages, eds. Bengt Ankarloo and Stuart Clark (Philadelphia: 2002), 173-245, at 218— 
45; Michael D. Bailey, Magic and Superstition in Europe: A Concise History from Antiquity to the 
Present, Critical Issues in History (New York: 2007), 119-40. 

6 Regarding Observant reform, see Kaspar Elm, “Reform- und Observanzbestrebungen im 
spatmittelalterlichen Ordenswesen,’ in Idem (ed.), Reformbemiihungen, 3-19, at 3. 
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A number of men who preached, wrote, or otherwise worked for religious 
reform in the late medieval period also engaged with issues of superstition, 
sorcery, and witchcraft. Or to approach the matter from the opposite angle, 
when we examine the full careers of religious and intellectual authorities who 
wrote against superstition and sorcery, we often find them involved in various 
reformist efforts as well.” No sharp divide separated regular from secular clergy 
on these points. Although a number of prominent fifteenth-century witch- 
hunters came from the Dominican order, for example, this was primarily due 
to their activities as inquisitors. There was no special rhetoric of opposition to 
diabolical sorcery within the religious orders, and such ideas circulated just as 
easily outside of them.® Likewise, studies of religious reform have increasingly 
revealed that these movements drew from larger historical dynamics in no way 
limited to the orders themselves. In many cases, the impetus for a stricter 
observance within religious orders came from intellectuals among the secular 
clergy? 

We may begin our survey, therefore, with one of the most influential propo- 
nents of reform in this period among the secular clergy, Heinrich of Langen- 
stein. Educated at the University of Paris, he was forced to leave that institution 
as a consequence of the papal schism, eventually settling at the University of 
Vienna in 1384. There he worked to establish the university's theological fac- 
ulty, along with what scholars have since identified as a distinct 'Vienna 
school' of practical, reform-minded theology. Regarding the schism, Heinrich 
was an early advocate of resolving it through a general council, which would 
also address other abuses and undertake other reforms within the Church.!° 


7 See Krzysztof Bracha, "Kritik an den Glaubens- und Verhaltensformen und an der 
Aberglaubenpraxis im kirchlichen reformatorischen Schrifttum des Spatmittelalters,’ in 
Christianity in East Central Europe: Late Middle Ages, eds. Pawel Kras and Wojciech Polak 
(Lublin: 1999), 271-82; Krzysztof Bracha, Des Teufels Lug und Trug: Nikolaus Magni von 
Jauer, ein Reformtheologe des 15. Jahrhunderts gegen Aberglaube und Gétzendienst, Quellen 
und Forschungen zur Europäischen Ethnologie, 25 (Dettelbach: 2013), 47-74. 

8 See e.g. the comparison of three early demonologists in Martine Ostorero, Le diable au sabbat: 
Littérature démonologique et sorcellerie (1440-1460), Micrologus Library, 38 (Florence: 2011). 

9 E.g. Mixson, Poverty’s Proprietors, esp. 67-96. 

10 On Heinrich in Vienna, see Michael H. Shank, “Unless You Believe, You Shall Not 
Understand”: Logic, University, and Society in Late Medieval Vienna (Princeton, NJ:1988); in 
relation to the papal schism, see Georg Kreuzer, Heinrich von Langenstein: Studien zur 
Biographie und zu den Schismatraktaten unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Epistola 
pacis und der Epistola concilii pacis (Paderborn: 1987). 
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He also promoted reform among the regular clergy, articulating a call for 
stricter observance of their ordained lifestyle in a sermon addressed to the 
Augustinian canons at Klosterneuburg, just outside Vienna, shortly after he 
arrived in the Austrian capital.!! Already by this time he had established him- 
self as a critic of a certain kind of superstition, namely astrological divination, 
which he had found gaining considerable credence at the French court before 
he had departed Paris.'? 

One of Heinrich's successors at the University of Paris (and ultimately the 
chancellor of the University before he was elevated still further to become a 
cardinal of the Church), Pierre d'Ailly, was also a powerful critic of astrological 
superstition. Astrology was widely regarded as a legitimate science in the later 
middle ages, having garnered the support of such intellectual luminaries as 
Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon in the thirteenth century, and aspects of the 
art continued to be held in high esteem in court and university circles through- 
out the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Writing in the early 1400s, d'Ailly 
himself was actually quite an astrophile, touting the potential of legitimate 
astrology to help chart a course through the continuing dilemma of the papal 
schism. Briefly put, against those who saw the schism as heralding the advent 
of the apocalypse and who therefore argued for a sort of resigned quiescence, 
he used the predictive potential of astrology to demonstrate that the world 
was, in fact, nowhere near its appointed end, and thus ecclesiastical leaders 
could and should work to resolve the schism and restore the Church to a 
healthy state? Like Heinrich of Langenstein, d'Ailly favored the conciliar 
approach to ending the schism, and he played a prominent role in the reform- 
ing Council of Constance that eventually did so.!4 Like all medieval advocates 
of astrology, however, he also had to recognize some corrupt and illegitimate 
usages of the astral arts, including many varieties of illicit divination, which he 
defined as superstitions. 


11  Mixson, Poverty’s Proprietors, 67-80. 

12 Michael D. Bailey, Fearful Spirits, Reasoned Follies: The Boundaries of Superstition in Late 
Medieval Europe (Ithaca, NY: 2013), 105-11. 

13 Laura Ackerman Smoller, History, Prophecy, and the Stars: The Christian Astrology of Pierre 
dAilly, 1350-1420 (Princeton, NJ: 1994). 

14 On dAilly’s efforts to reform the ecclesiastical hierarchy, see Louis B. Pascoe, Church and 
Reform: Bishops, Theologians, and Canon Lawyers in the Thought of Pierre d'Ailly (1351-1420), 
Studies in Medieval and Reformation Traditions, 105 (Leiden: 2005). On the reformist 
work of the council, see Phillip H. Stump, The Reforms of the Council of Constance (1414- 
1418), Studies in the History of Christian Traditions, 53 (Leiden: 1994). 

15 Bailey, Fearful Spirits, 117-23. 
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Another important leader at the Council of Constance and a very powerful 
voice for church reform was d'Ailly's former pupil Jean Gerson.!6 He was also a 
major critic of sorcery, divination, and magical practices. He initially pronounced 
against ‘superstition, sorcery, and foolish belief’ in a sermon delivered in 1391, 
and in 1402 he completed his first significant tract on the subject, On Errors 
Concerning the Magic Art (De erroribus circa artem magicam)." He continued to 
write on such themes until the end of his life in 1429, ultimately producing a 
half-dozen other tracts to complement On Errors. In these he addressed such 
diverse topics as astrological divination, the healing power of astral talismans, 
superstitions pertaining to special observances of certain days and times, and 
superstitious beliefs and practices that had accrued around the performance 
of the Mass.!8 While Gerson followed his master d'Ailly in regarding astrology 
as in essence a legitimate science, he was far more dubious about the legiti- 
mate potential of astrological predictions than his mentor, and far more wor- 
ried about the dangers of illicit corruptions and evident superstitions. Upon 
being sent a copy of Gerson's skeptical Trilogium of Theological Astrology 
(Trilogium astrologiae theologizatae) in 1419, d'Ailly cautioned his former pupil 
that, just as there were some 'superstitious astrologers' who engaged in improper 
practices, so there were also 'superstitious theologians' who condemned astrol- 
ogy far too severely and needed to restrain themselves.? Gerson, however, did 
not relent. 

Beyond elite astrological divination, Gerson also castigated many decidedly 
humble kinds of superstition: the simple spells and healing charms that ordinary 
laypeople typically employed, and the commonplace omens that they observed. 
Significantly, especially in light of the highly gendered notion of diabolical 
witchcraft that was to develop in the fifteenth century, he associated supersti- 
tious practices particularly with uneducated women on several occasions.?? In 
his very first sermon on the topic in 1391 he mentioned ‘old female sorcerers’ 


16 Louis B. Pascoe, Jean Gerson: Principles of Church Reform, Studies in Medieval and 
Reformation Traditions, 7 (Leiden: 1973); Brian Patrick McGuire, Jean Gerson and the Last 
Medieval Reformation (University Park, PA: 2005), esp. 240-83. 

17 Sermon Regnum celorum in Gerson, Œuvres complètes, ed. P. Glorieux, 10 Vols. (Paris: 
1960-73), 7.2: 992-1005, quote at 1001; De erroribus at Ibidem, 10: 77-90. 

18 — Allare edited in Vol. 10 of Gerson, Œuvres completes. Further discussion in Bailey, Fearful 
Spirits, 127—44. 

19 ~~ Dilly, Apologia astrologie defensiva, in Gerson, Œuvres completes, 2: 218-21: Nam sicut 
illos dico superstitiosos astronomos qui contra theologicam veritatem astrologiam ultra 
id quod potest nimis extollunt, sic et illos superstitiosos theologos qui contra philosophi- 
cam rationem astronomiae potestatem nimis deprimunt vel penitus tollunt' (p. 219). 

20 See Bailey, Fearful Spirits, 142—44; Dyan Elliott, The Bride of Christ Goes to Hell: Metaphor 
and Embodiment in the Lives of Pious Women, 200-1500 (Philadelphia: 2012), 245—56. 
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(vielles sorciéres), and he did so again in On Errors Concerning the Magic Art (here 
in Latin as vetulae sortilegae)?! In a later tract criticizing common superstitions, 
he made sure to label these women in both Latin and the French vernacular as 
‘vetulae sortilegae, gallice vieilles sorciéres, so audiences at all levels would grasp 
his meaning (one assumes Gerson envisioned his writings being used, in part, as 
the basis for preaching or other means of instructing the laity).?2 

While Jean Gerson was active in Paris in the early 1400s, two hundred miles 
to the east the theologian Nikolaus Magni of Jauer (now Jawor, in Polish Silesia) 
arrived at the University of Heildelberg. Like Gerson, he too attended the 
Council of Constance when it convened to resolve the papal schism, and he 
engaged there in broader debates about church reform, especially the reform 
of parish clergy. He also pressed for reform at various episcopal synods in 
Germany, stressing especially the need for parish clergy to provide proper pas- 
toral care.23 A decade before Constance, in 1405, he had already written a long 
treatise On Superstitions (De superstitionibus) that survives in more than 150 
known manuscript copies, testifying to its popularity in the fifteenth century 
(curiously, however, unlike many other important late medieval works, this 
treatise never found its way into print).24 Other Central European theologians 
with reformist interests who addressed issues of superstition, magic, and the 
maleficent capabilities of demons in the early fifteenth century include 
Nikolaus Magni's Heidelberg colleague Johannes of Frankfurt, and the Vienna 
theologian Thomas Ebendorfer.”5 In addition to these theologians, around the 
middle of the century, the Zurich canon Felix Hemmerli wrote several short 
tracts on the power of spells, charms, blessings, and exorcisms. He too had 
attended the Council of Constance, and from 1432 until 1435 he attended the 
Council of Basel as well. His exposure to impulses of church reform there led 
him to advocate for practical reforms in his own church in Zurich, and to write 
about matters of reform in the Church as a whole.26 


21 (Œuvres completes, 7.2: 1001 (sermon Regnum celorum), 10:77 (De erroribus). 

22 Gerson, Contra superstitiosam dierum observantiam, in Œuvres completes, 10: 120. On 
Gerson's pastoral efforts, see D. Catherine Brown, Pastor and Laity in the Theology of Jean 
Gerson (Cambridge: 1987), discussion of superstition and sorcery at 159-60. 

23 Adolph Franz, Der Magister Nikolaus Magni de Jawor: Ein Beitrag zur Literatur- und 
Gelehrtengeschichte des 14. und 15. Jahrhunderts (Freiburg im Breisgau: 1898), 122-30, 140— 
43; Bracha, Des Teufels Lug und Trug, 20—30. 

24 On this work, see Bailey, Fearful Spirits, Chap. 4, and Bracha, Des Teufels Lug und Trug. 
Bracha lists all known manuscripts in an appendix, pp. 205-13. 

25 Franz, Magister Nikolaus Magni, 160-1; Bracha, Des Teufels Lug und Trug, 69—70. For their 
work on superstition, see Bailey, Fearful Spirits, Chap. 4. 

26 Balthasar Reber, Felix Hemmerlin von Zürich, neu nach den Quellen bearbeitet (Zurich: 
1846), 147-8. 
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Also working for church reform in the western arc of the Alps in the middle 
of the fifteenth century was Giorgio of Saluzzo (also known as Georges of 
Saluces). He was bishop of Aosta in the duchy of Savoy from 1433 until 1440, 
and then bishop of Lausanne from 1440 until his death in 1461. In both dioceses 
he promoted reform, and his reforming zeal helped to motivate his strong 
opposition to heresy, especially that of the Waldensians (or vaudois), and ulti- 
mately to witches, whom he suspected were infesting his lands (also termed 
vaudois in Francophone regions).27 He played a key role in instigating some of 
the earliest witch-hunts in Western Europe, which were centered in lands ring- 
ing the Western Alps.? In particular, he appointed and worked closely with the 
Franciscan inquisitor Ponce Feugeyron, who probably wrote one of the most 
graphic early descriptions of diabolical witchcraft and witches’ sabbaths, the 
Errors of the Gazarii (Errores Gazariorum, another generic term for heretics 
that became associated with witches).29 That document certainly appears to 
have been written by an inquisitor in the later 1430s, in the region of Aosta. 

Also important to consider as a possible nexus of reforming zeal and con- 
cern over superstition and witchcraft is the great council that met not far north 
of the Alps in the second quarter of the fifteenth century. Like the Council of 
Constance before it, the Council of Basel (1431-1449) was a great engine of 
church reform and a great meeting-place for leading religious reformers.?? 


27 See Wolfgang Behringer, “How Waldensians Became Witches: Heretics and their Journey 
to the Other World," in Communicating with Spirits, eds. Gábor Klaniczay and Eva Pécs 
(Budapest: 2005), 155-92; also Kathrin Utz Tremp, Von der Háresie zur Hexerei: ‘Wirkliche’ 
und imaginäre Sekten im Spätmittelalter, MGH Schriften, 59 (Hannover: 2008), esp. in 
regard to important transitional trials in Fribourg. 

28 Georg Modestin, "Georges de Saluces, évêque réformateur et chasseur de sorciers (1440— 
1461)" Revue historique vaudoise 119 (2011): 21-34; George Modestin, Le diable chez l'évêque: 
Chasse aux sorciers dans le diocése de Lausanne (vers 1460), Cahiers lausannois d'histoire 
médiévale, 25 (Lausanne: 1999). 

29 Martine Ostorero, "Itinéraire d'un inquisiteur gáté: Ponce Feugeyron, les juifs et le sabbat 
des sorciers, Médiévales 43 (2002): 103-17; Martine Ostorero, Agostino Paravicini Bagliani, 
and Kathrin Utz Tremp, with Catherine Chéne (eds.), L'imaginaire du sabbat: Edition cri- 
tique des textes les plus anciens (1430 c.-1440 c.), Cahiers lausannois d'histoire médiévale, 
26 (Lausanne: 1999), 269-353. 

30 See Johannes Helmrath, “Reform als Thema der Konzilien des Spátmittelalters in 
Christian Unity: The Council of Ferrara-Florence, 1438/39-1989, ed. Giuseppe Alberigo 
(Louvain: 1991), 75-152; Jürgen Miethke, "Kirchenreform auf den Konzilien des 15. 
Jahrhunderts: Motive - Methoden - Wirkungen, in Studien zum 15. Jahrhundert: 
Festschrift für Erich Meuthen, eds. Johannes Helmrath and Heribert Müller, 2 Vols. 
(Munich: 1994), 1: 13-42. On Basel in particular, see Johannes Helmrath, Das Basler Konzil: 
Forschungsstand und Probleme (Cologne: 1987), 331-52. 
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It was also surely a clearinghouse for ideas about sorcery, superstition, and 
newly emerging stereotypes of diabolical witchcraft. For example, a version of 
the Errors of the Gazarii appears to have circulated at Basel. However, while 
church reform was formally part of the council's agenda, and reformist discus- 
sions and debates thus appear in its official records, conciliar sources are silent 
on issues of sorcery, superstition, and witchcraft. Much evidence suggests, 
though, that like-minded men came together and discussed these topics infor- 
mally while they were in Basel, but we have no way of knowing exactly how 
(or if) they saw these matters relating to the other issues with which they 
engaged while at the council?! 

While many churchmen who wrote or preached against sorcery and super- 
stition in the fifteenth century also engaged with general currents of church 
reform, such as those that dominated the great ecclesiastical councils of 
Constance and Basel, still others had more explicit ties to varieties of Observant 
reform. The Vienna theologian Nikolaus of Dinkelsbühl, for example, although 
nota monk himself, played a major role in promoting the reform of Benedictine 
monasteries in Austrian lands. A leading faculty member of the University of 
Vienna and loyal servant of Duke Albrecht v, Nikolaus was also a prominent 
figure at the Council of Constance. While there, he wrote a brief treatise on the 
Method of Reform (Reformationis methodus) to be used in monastic houses. In 
1418, as the council was winding down, the newly elected pope Martin v granted 
Duke Albrecht a license to conduct visitations and to enact reforms in 
Benedictine and Augustinian houses in his domain. The reforming effort began 
with the great Benedictine monastery at Melk, which then, of course, became 
a leading light of Benedictine Observance in Central Europe.?? Following the 
example of his teacher Heinrich of Langenstein, Nikolaus was also deeply 
interested in pastoral and moral reform, and he was one of the most important 
members of the Vienna school of theologians promoting rejuvenation and 
renewal of that sort. In this capacity, he addressed himself to the issue of 
superstition in a series of sermons on the Decalogue (superstition being 
treated as a form of idolatry and so a violation of the First Commandment). 


31 Michael D. Bailey and Edward Peters, "A Sabbat of Demonologists: Basel, 1431-1440,” The 
Historian 65 (2003): 1375-95; Stefan Sudmann, “Hexen - Ketzer — Kirchenreform: Drei 
Debatten des Basler Konzils im Vergleich,’ in Chasses aux sorciéres et démonologie: Entre 
discours et pratiques (xrv*-xvu® siècles), eds. Martine Ostorero, Georg Modestin, and 
Kathrin Utz Tremp, Micrologus Library, 36 (Florence: 2010), 169-97. 

32 Mixson, Poverty’s Proprietors, 137—41, citing further literature; see especially Alois Madre, 
Nikolaus von Dinkelsbühl Leben und Schriften: Ein Beitrag zur theologischen 
Literaturgeschichte (Münster: 1965), 29—35, 269—77. 
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He assembled these sermons into an influential treatise, On the Commandments 
of the Decalogue (De preceptis decalogi), in 1423.2? 

Among religious clergy who promoted reform both within their own orders 
and beyond them, and who also addressed sorcery and superstition, we find 
around the middle of the fifteenth century two influential Carthusians.?^ In 
1452 Jakob of Paradise penned a treatise On the Power of Demons (De potestate 
demonum). He had become a Carthusian in Erfurt a decade earlier, in the early 
1440s. Prior to that, he had been a Cistercian in the monastery of Paradise at 
Meseritz (Miedzyrzecz), in the diocese of Posen. There he had helped direct 
the reform of the Cistercian order in Poland, and he continued to work for 
monastic reform even after he moved to the more restrictive Carthusian order. 
Here his influence manifested less through direct leadership of any one reform- 
ist movement than through the intellectual guidance he was able to provide, 
which extended well beyond his own order. Ultimately his writings on religious 
reform proved very popular among a number of Observant orders and congre- 
gations95 An even more prolific and influential figure was Denys the 
Carthusian, who spent most of his career in the monastery at Roermond in his 
native Limburg. He wrote a short work Against the Vices of Superstitions (Contra 
vitia superstitionum) probably sometime in the 1450s, and early lists of his 
works also show a treatise Against Magic Arts and Errors of Waldensians 
(Contra artes magicas et errores waldensium), although no copies of this work 
are known to have survived.?9 He also wrote on many aspects of individual and 
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monastic reform, and even played an active role in such efforts when he 
accompanied Nikolaus of Cusa on his reforming legation through Germany 
and the Low Countries.3” 

Turning to the mendicant orders, we find a number of highly placed 
Observant leaders also deeply engaged with issues of superstition and sorcery. 
Perhaps the greatest figure in the history of the late medieval Franciscan 
Observant movement was Bernardino of Siena.?? He rose through the ranks of 
the order to become vicar general, and only six years after his death in 1444 he 
became the first Observant Franciscan to be sainted. Aside from guiding the 
Franciscan reform, he also directed his moral zeal against what he perceived to 
be the intolerable corruptions of superstition, sorcery, and witchcraft (as well 
as sodomy and Jewish usury) in impassioned sermons preached across his 
native northern Italy?? Other leading Italian Observants, including Giovanni 
of Capistrano, Giacomo della Marca, and Roberto Caracciolo of Lecce, add- 
ressed similar themes in their preaching as well.4° At the end of the fifteenth 
century, the Observant Bernardino Busti included an important sermon on 
superstition in his collection the Rosary of Sermons (Rosarium sermonum ).^! 

The Dominican order yields similar examples. Johannes Nider was a leading 
Observant within the Order of Preachers in the early fifteenth century, reform- 
ing several houses and ultimately becoming vicar general of the Dominican 
province of Teutonia. He also played a major role at the Council of Basel at 
least in its early years, and he penned several important treatises on religious 
reform in general, as well as on specific issues such as monastic abstinence 
from meat.^ He is better known to history, however, as one of the most 
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important early theorists of witchcraft, addressing ‘Witches and their Deceptions’ 
in the highly influential fifth book of his Anthill (Formicarius), as well as discuss- 
ing sorcery and superstition in his Decalogue commentary, Preceptor of Divine 
Law (Preceptorium divine legis).*? Even as Nider was engaged in Basel, Guido 
Flamochetti, the reforming prior of the Dominican house at Chambéry, south of 
Geneva, played a role in an inquisitorial court that conducted an early witch 
trial in the Swiss town of Fribourg in 1430.44 A few decades later, as a particular 
stereotype of diabolical witchcraft consolidated in the lands of the Western 
Alps (promoted, it must be said, by both lay and clerical writers, and within the 
Church by non-reformers as well as reformers), yet another Dominican, Nicolas 
Jacquier, helped transmit that stereotype to other regions of Europe. Active at 
the Council of Basel in the 1430s, where he almost surely met Nider, he wrote 
his Scourge of Heretic Witches (Flagellum haereticorum fascinariorum) in 1458 
while serving as an inquisitor in the Burgundian Low Countries. A distinct 
group of Observant Dominican houses coalesced there in 1464 as the Cong- 
regation of Holland (Congregatio Hollandiae), and Jacquier was firmly associ- 
ated with the important Congregation house at Lille.*5 

The Congregation enjoyed strong support from the Burgundian duke, Philip 
the Good, who encouraged its formation in his northern territories. In addition 
to supporting the Dominican reform, however, he and his family were also 
associated, at least tangentially, with condemnations of superstition and 
emerging ideas of witchcraft. From his southern lands in the Duchy of Bur- 
gundy proper, Philip maintained close relations with Duke Amadeus viii of 
Savoy, such that Amadeus's secretary, Martin Le Franc, actually dedicated the 
long vernacular poem The Defender of Ladies (Le champion des dames), which 
he wrote while attending the Council of Basel, to the Burgundian duke. This 
work included a lengthy debate about witchcraft between the ‘Defender’ and 
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his ‘Adversary’.46 Philip's father, Duke John the Fearless, also had a treatise con- 
cerning magic and superstition dedicated to him, Against Diviners (Contre les 
devineurs), composed in 1411 by the Dominican Laurens Pignon, who would go 
on to become Duke John’s father-confessor.4” 

At the very end of the fifteenth century, perhaps the most famous of all 
medieval reforming friars, Girolamo Savonarola, led a dramatic religious 
revival in Florence. He preached vigorously against all manner of corruptions 
and vanities, including (like the Franciscan Bernardino of Siena) usury and 
sodomy. Savonarola does not appear to have been much agitated by notions of 
witchcraft, considering witches to be mainly victims of demonic deception 
rather than agents of monstrous evil themselves.*? He was, however, strongly 
opposed to superstitious astrology. In addition to excoriating astrology in ser- 
mons, he also wrote a treatise Against Divinatory Astrology (Contra l'astrologia 
divinatrice), a vernacular popularization of his contemporary Giovanni Pico 
della Mirandola's Disputations Against Divinatory Astrology (Disputationes 
adversus astrologiam divinatricem).4 His hostility to astrology may have been 
rooted in his concern that credence given to false astrological predictions 
would undermine his own prophetic authority.5° 

Of course, any discussion of condemnations of sorcery, superstition, and 
especially witchcraft emerging from the Dominican order in the fifteenth cen- 
tury must include the infamous Hammer of Witches (Malleus maleficarum), 
written in 1486 and indisputably the most famous treatise on witchcraft of its 
age (and perhaps of all time). Its Dominican authorship is unquestioned, but 
its link to the Dominican Observance is far more tenuous. One of the men to 
whom its authorship is traditionally ascribed, Jakob Sprenger, was an Observant 
leader of the highest stature, as prior of the reformed house in Cologne, vicar 
of the Observance in the province of Teutonia, and powerful proponent of the 
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new devotion of the rosary, which was championed by Dominican reformers.5! 
Sharp debates continue, however, over whether he contributed much, if any- 
thing, to the actual composition of the Hammer. Along with Heinrich Kramer, 
the principal author of the Hammer of Witches, Sprenger was an officially 
appointed papal inquisitor, and in 1484 he was a co-recipient of Pope Innocent 
viis famous bull Summis desiderantes affectibus (‘Desiring with supreme 
ardor’), which directed ecclesiastical and secular authorities in upper Germany 
and the Rhineland to facilitate the efforts of the pope’s two ‘beloved sons; 
Kramer and Sprenger, in extirpating the ‘heretical depravity’ of witchcraft from 
German lands.53 The complaint that led to the issuance of that bull, however, 
came from Kramer alone. Furthermore, there is no evidence that Sprenger ever 
exercised his inquisitorial office (although he was involved in some heresy tri- 
als in other capacities), let alone that he ever hunted witches.5+ 

The tenuous connection between the Hammer of Witches and the Dominican 
Observance highlights a problem for researchers trying to map the intellectual 
landscape of the fifteenth century. Even with some of the most famous texts 
from this period, we remain uncertain about exactly who wrote what, or in 
what contexts. It also highlights an inevitable problem with any purely proso- 
pographical study of possible connections between concern over witchcraft 
and commitment to reform. For although a number of leading figures engaged 
in religious reform can be linked to important texts addressing sorcery and 
superstition, as well as to some early witch-hunting activity, no explicit and 
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incontrovertible correspondence between these endeavors ever emerges from 
these sources. None of these men wrote directly about how their interest in 
reform may have related to their concerns about magic or witchcraft, and cer- 
tainly there were other churchmen who did not evince reformist concerns yet 
who nevertheless decried sorcery and superstition, or hunted witches with 
varying levels of zeal.55 To further clarify the connections that this simple sur- 
vey has begun to suggest, therefore, we must look more deeply into the work of 
individual reformers who also addressed issues of superstition and sorcery. 


The Fiery Preacher: Bernardino of Siena 


In the late summer and early autumn of 1427, the Observant Franciscan 
Bernardino of Siena delivered a series of forty-five sermons in the central 
Piazza del Campo of his hometown. On Sunday, September 21, he presented 
what is now certainly the most intensely studied of these sermons (by scholars 
of witchcraft, at least) in which he dissected the evil consequences of three 
deadly sins: pride, lust, and avarice.56 Within the category of pride, he first 
addressed the wickedness of blasphemy against the Lord. He then warned the 
Sienese about the dangers of spells and superstitious prognostications, of pro- 
fessional enchanters, and above all of diabolical witches — these, he was cer- 
tain, lurking in their midst.5” While speaking of blasphemy, he described what 
‘fearful judgment’ might lie in store for the sinful city: it would be laid waste 
with fire and fall under the rule of neighboring powers (always the great terror 
of the Italian city-states) if the populace did not correct their arrogant ways. 
He then promised that God would send similar 'scourges' if the Sienese would 
not also abandon their tolerance for, and reliance on, ‘spells and divinations'5? 
He accused the assembled citizens of having their palms read, of carrying 
parchment talismans with magical formulae written on them, of casting lots, 
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of using spells to heal themselves when sick or injured, and of rushing to divin- 
ers to identify a thief if they had been robbed of so much as five cents (cinque 
soldi). Bernardino addressed such practices in a number of sermons over the 
course of his career, regularly condemning what he regarded as superstitious 
practices intended to heal, protect, or otherwise benefit the user. His basic 
message was that such rites always entailed recourse to demons and so endan- 
gered one’s soul.5? On that September day in Siena, he delivered this essential 
warning in a particularly dramatic fashion. 

Bernardino began the section of his sermon directed against magic and 
witchcraft by first warning his audience not to use any superstitious spells, 
charms, or methods of divination themselves. He also enjoined them not to 
seek out any of the professional or semi-professional healers, diviners, and 
cunning-folk who were prevalent not just in Italy but across Europe in this 
era.8? He then blended these injunctions into an account of diabolical, con- 
spiratorial witchcraft — a stereotype that was only beginning to take shape in 
the early fifteenth century. He had recently preached about witches (streghe) in 
Rome, he told his Sienese audience. Although his sermons had initially received 
a muted reception, ultimately some of his listeners came forward with accusa- 
tions, and in the course of the subsequent trials the accused produced some 
horrific confessions.8! One woman admitted, supposedly without any torture 
being applied, that she had murdered no fewer than thirty young children by 
sucking their blood. She also claimed that she had spared another sixty children 
from such a fate, but each time she did so, she had to offer the devil the limb of 
some animal in sacrifice instead. She had even killed her own son, grinding his 
corpse into a magical powder that she then used in her vile rites. She did not 
attest to night-flight or anything like a full witches’ sabbath, but her testimony 
pointed to her membership in an extended diabolical cult when she described 
how she often went before dawn to the piazza in front of St. Peter’s. There, she 
and other witches would anoint themselves with herbal unguents and imagine 
that they transformed into cats, but in fact this was only a demonic illusion. 

Other sources from roughly this time, although situated geographically 
north of the Alps and representing a somewhat different stereotype of witchcraft, 
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were also coming to describe accused witches as slathering either themselves 
or household implements such as brooms and staves with unguents, and then 
imagining that they flew to diabolical assemblies.9? Such references to imag- 
ined flight in the service of a demon drew on the famous canon Episcopi, first 
recorded in the early tenth century, which figured centrally in debates about 
the reality of the witches’ sabbath in the 1400s and thereafter? Bernardino 
mentioned the canon in his Sienese sermon, but only to support his assertion 
that the Roman witches’ transformation into cats was nothing but an illusion. 
Otherwise, he did not draw upon any of its imagery in his accounts.® Still, he 
was at least gesturing toward the notion of witches gathering at diabolical 
assemblies that was developing more broadly at this time. Only his description 
of the Roman witches sucking baby's blood was particularly Italian, reflecting 
ancient Mediterranean folklore regarding vampiric striges (which subse- 
quently became a term for witches), although in Bernardino's exposition the 
witches were again deceived when they confessed that they had performed 
such atrocities directly. It was actually the devil, also in the assumed form of a 
cat, who really drained the blood from sleeping children in these cases.95 
Bernardino did not describe these monstrous horrors for their own sake, 
however, nor was he really concerned with witchcraft per se within the context 
of this sermon. He wanted instead to extend guilt by association, cautioning 
the unwary citizens of Siena that the seemingly helpful healers and diviners 
whom they blithely patronized were in reality foul streghe in the service of 
Satan. Beyond even this, he implied that the good citizens brushed up against 
these sorts of depravities themselves whenever they uttered a simple incanta- 
tion, carried an amulet, or observed superstitious signs and omens. All of these 
practices operated by means of demonic power and deception. His underlying 
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intention was not just to root out a few sworn agents of the devil (although if 
anyone made an accusation as a result of his sermon and the ‘incense’ of burnt 
flesh could be offered up to the Lord, that would be a happy result),96 but to 
call for personal reform among all who packed the Campo to hear him speak. 
When he finished decrying the witches of Rome, Bernardino then denounced 
two other forms of civic corruption associated with pride that he felt plagued 
Siena: arrogance, and the fracturing of the city into partisan groups. From the 
sin of pride he then turned to lust and luxury (lussuria), which he saw mani- 
festing in such vices as the excessively elegant clothing worn by Siena's women 
and sodomy practiced by some of its men, and to avarice, which above all led 
to usury and a terrible reliance on Jewish money-lending.9? 

Just as with their fine clothes and quick money available on credit, however, 
the Sienese appear very much to have liked their spells and divinations. These 
practices were validated by long tradition, and they were believed to serve use- 
ful functions. Here we may see a major conceptual congruence between efforts 
to promote Observant reform and those to quash reliance on simple spells and 
superstitions. In both areas, reform-minded authorities had to struggle against 
the powerful justifying force of longstanding practice. This struggle is evident 
in texts focusing on Observant reform, because the Observants’ conventual 
opponents could articulate in clear and legalistic terms how they believed 
their practices were sanctioned by approved customs (consuetudines).88 The 
common laity had no recourse to such arguments or terminology when they 
resorted to some traditional method of healing or mode of divination, but lit- 
erate clerical critics frequently noted the difficulty of uprooting deeply 
ingrained practices. Ironically, these critics themselves accepted the suppos- 
edly ancient and immutable nature of such practices (which in some cases 
may in fact have changed significantly over time or been of relatively recent 
provenance) because they believed all such superstitions to be inventions of 
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the Church's eternal foe, Satan.9? They often found it difficult to convince the 
general laity, however, that rites on which they had long relied and which could 
seem both pious and beneficial were actually tinged with terrible demonic 
dangers. Certainly they felt compelled to restate that point perpetually when 
writing on this subject."? 

The fact that religious authorities themselves often had difficulty clearly dif- 
ferentiating practices that they felt were superstitious from those that they 
regarded as appropriate or even laudable only complicated matters." They 
sometimes actively promoted devotional practices that could appear quite 
similar, in terms of their operations or effects, to other rites that they con- 
demned as superstitious. For example, Bernardino recommended in many of 
his sermons that people should use holy water or read verses of scripture to 
protect themselves from demons, even as he blasted other means of protection 
that relied on consecrated sacramental items or the use of written charms as 
dangerously superstitious.” In particular, he promoted the new devotion to the 
Holy Name of Jesus, often emblemized by an 1Hs inscription or tablet. Given 
the broad powers he ascribed to the Holy Name, such tablets undoubtedly 
seemed like magical talismans to many people. Bernardino preached that devo- 
tion to Christ's name would not only confer spiritual benefits but also protect 
one from demons, from thieves and highwaymen, from poisons and the plague, 
from shipwreck, or from harm in warfare.?3 Many within the Church worried 
that this new devotion and its promised benefits were excessive, and hence 
superstitious. In fact, Bernardino had been in Rome the year before he deliv- 
ered his sermons in Siena not primarily to ferret out witches there, but to defend 
himself from an official inquiry into the validity of the practices he promoted. 

The future Franciscan saint obviously found himself vindicated in that 
investigation, and he then preached in Rome against superstition and sorcery, 
quite successfully as he later told the crowds in Siena. Bernardino had success 
with this message elsewhere in Italy as well. For example, he had also preached 
in the town of Todi in 1426, where he convinced the civic government to revise 
its law code in order to introduce harsher penalties against sorcerers and 
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magicians.”4 No records exist of any sorcery trials in Todi when he was there, 
but two years later a woman was tried, and records of her case explicitly refer- 
enced Bernardino.” In Siena, however, he encountered a curious indifference 
to the most vitriolic part of his message. No witch trials erupted in the wake of 
his sermons, even though there is evidence that the populace took to heart 
other aspects of his reformist regimen. Bernadette Paton, who has analyzed 
the sermon cycle of 1427, makes a convincing argument that the people of 
Siena, including leading religious authorities in the city, were simply not yet 
ready to accept the essence of Bernardino's message that traditional charms 
and methods of divination encoded terrible demonic danger. They certainly 
did not yet accept the various stereotypes, only just developing, of fully dia- 
bolic, conspiratorial witchcraft with which Bernardino sought to cudgel them 
into rejecting their long-held superstitions. Bernardino, on the other hand, was 
only too ready to accept those new notions because of his zeal for reform. That 
is, he saw in the horrors of witchcraft a rhetorical tool with which to combat 
moral laxity and promote stronger devotion and devotional practices among 
all Christians.”6 

Bernardino certainly believed that the devil and his demons were active 
forcesin the world, attempting to corrupt Christian society and lead it to perdi- 
tion. Moreover, he may well have feared that such dark forces were gaining 
strength in his own corrupted time. In another of his sermons delivered in 
Siena in 1427, he declared explicitly that demons had never been more potent 
at any point in Christian history than at present.” Admittedly, such hyperbole 
made for dramatic and effective preaching, and similar indictments of the 
woeful present state of things can be found in almost any age. They figure 
prominently, however, in the rhetoric of late-medieval critics of superstition.?8 
Puttinga particularly Italian spin on his message of societal reform, Bernardino 
frequently warned against the political factionalism that he felt was degrading 
the communal good in Siena and other cities, just as tolerance of superstition 
and sorcery was degrading the moral quality of citizens, and he blamed this 
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factionalism on demons as well? His despair over the current state of 
Christendom could border on the apocalyptic. In 1423, for example, he had 
delivered a sermon in Padua in which he depicted Satan as the secret impetus 
behind all the recent crises faced by Western Europe, including the papal 
schism and the ongoing war between the English and the French. Sin and 
moral degradation were rampant, and such signs all pointed to the looming 
Endtime.8° In 1427, too, he had briefly warned the Sienese that pride, lust, and 
avarice had brought down upon Europe the punishments of war, pestilence, 
and famine.8! Clearly, however, he did not accept that the struggle had been 
irrevocably lost. As a reformer, he believed that individual souls and perhaps 
all of Christian society could still be saved. People needed, however, to be 
warned against demonic corruption in the harshest terms possible. To that 
end, horrific accounts of witchcraft served the reformer's purposes. 


The Struggle against Demons: Johannes Nider 


The Dominican theologian Johannes Nider developed more systematically the 
same points about sorcery, superstition, and witchcraft that Bernardino pre- 
sented in his sermons. Born in the Swabian town of Isny, Nider entered the 
Observant branch of the Order of Preachers at Colmar in 1402. Educated in 
Cologne and Vienna, he served as prior of reformed houses in Nuremberg and 
then Basel before returning to Vienna as a member of the university's theologi- 
cal faculty in 1434.9? He wrote all his major works on religious reform as well as 
on superstition and witchcraft in the 1430s. Like Bernardino, he used accounts 
of witchcraft to highlight the maleficent activity of demons in the world and to 
stress the need for personal reform among all Christians. Moreover, his writ- 
ings afford particular insight into how a general conviction that demons oper- 
ated as agents of corruption in the wider world intertwined with a commitment 
to promoting strict observance within religious orders. 

According to Nider, while demons sought to degrade and deform all of 
Christian society, they were the particular enemies of Observant religion. In 
his treatise On the Reformation of the Cenobitic Estate (De reformatione status 
cenobitici), likely written in 1431 or early 1432, he stated explicitly that demons 
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tempting religious clergy and leading them astray were the main cause of the 
current notable decline within the religious orders.83 A few years later he 
returned to this theme when he presented several graphic tales of demonic 
opposition to religious reform in his great moralizing treatise the Anthill, which 
also contained his most influential descriptions of witchcraft. In the Dominican 
priory in Nuremberg, he recounted in one example, a demon had viciously 
afflicted a young novice, seeking to prevent him from taking up the Observant 
life.84 Likewise, he told of a demon that had run riot through a reformed house 
in the Dominican province of France, breaking windows, smashing jars of wine, 
and ringing the chapel bells all night long in order to disrupt the devotion and 
discipline of the friars. Here too, the wicked spirit focused special attention on 
a novice, tormenting the boy in various ways and finally threatening to kill him 
if he did not abandon his plan to enter the Observant order. When the boy 
refused, the demon possessed him, and ultimately the youth was only freed 
through the miraculous intervention of Saint Dominic himself.85 

Nider claimed direct experience of yet another instance of demonic opposi- 
tion to reform. When he worked, along with the Dominican master general 
Barthélemy Texier, to impose strict observance on the women's convent of 
St. Catherine's in Nuremberg, demons again mounted strong resistance, but 
here their efforts backfired. Many of the sisters at St. Catherine's were none too 
eager for reform, Nider acknowledged. Satan, however, must either have been 
unaware of this, or he wanted to ensure the strongest possible resistance to 
reform, so he dispatched a demon to haunt the convent, making strange noises 
and otherwise terrifying the sisters until they turned to Nider for help. At first 
he did not believe them, thinking that they were merely hearing things, or per- 
haps that the convent was infested with particularly noisy mice, but eventually 
their palpable fear convinced him of the reality of a powerful demonic pres- 
ence. Ultimately, however, ‘the devil lost more by this game than he won; 
because the sisters eventually became so terrified of this invisible menace that 
they fully embraced reform, repenting their sinful ways and converting whole- 
heartedly to the ‘new life’ of the Observance.96 
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The call to conversion, to turn from corrupted ways and embrace a stricter 
piety, was the essence of reform. This call obviously resonated within religious 
orders, but, as we have already seen with Bernardino, it motivated efforts to 
reform the laity as well. In terms of reformers’ opposition to sorcery and super- 
stition, it became a call for all Christians to reject illicit rites and practices, even 
purportedly beneficial ones, and trust instead in God’s mercy. Jean Gerson had 
expressed this idea succinctly in his tract On Errors Concerning the Magic Art 
when he wrote that divine mercy would be found ‘not in superstitious obser- 
vances but in pious supplications, not in demonic invocations but in the 
emendation of life.87 As Nider would have learned from his experience in 
Nuremberg (at least as he later described it), exposure to demonic terrors 
could be a powerful inducement for people to amend their lives. Like Ber- 
nardino, therefore, he was among the earliest churchmen to deploy tales of the 
demonic horrors of witchcraft in order to motivate laypeople to reject supersti- 
tion and embrace what he regarded as proper forms of religiosity and deeply 
rooted faith. 

Although the Anthill presents several lurid descriptions of witches’ sab- 
baths, Nider expressed the connection he saw between the threat of witchcraft 
and moral reform most directly in a relatively non-graphic account. A captured 
male witch confessed that he had a grudge against one of his neighbors, whom 
he sought to afflict by means of harmful magic (maleficium). To do so, the 
witch called upon a demon that he termed the ‘little master’ (magisterulus). 
Nider had already established that this was what witches called the demon 
that presided over the detestable rites that they performed at their conventi- 
cles (cannibalism, sexual orgies, desecration of the Eucharist, and so forth), so 
those horrific elements of witchcraft hovered in the background of this 
account. The message Nider sought to convey here, however, was quite straight- 
forward, almost mundane in its practicality. The witch sought to harm his 
neighbor, but found that he could not. When he asked the little master why 
this was so, the demon responded that it was virtually powerless in this case 
because the other man had strong faith and diligently protected himself with 
the sign of the cross.88 The point of the story could not be more direct: amend 
your life, remain faithful, perform simple devotions diligently, and you will 
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have nothing to fear from demons or witches. Thus, the selfsame message that 
applied within Observant cloisters resonated in the wider world as well. 

When we pull back from Nider’s specific accounts of witchcraft, we find that 
the overall context in which he presented them was mainly one of societal 
reform. His treatise the Anthill, in which discussion of witches forms the basis 
of the entire fifth book, was a work intended to promote personal moral reform 
broadly within Christendom.89 Composed as a dialogue between a theologian 
(who is Nider) and a lazy pupil who seeks instruction on spiritual matters 
mainly through edifying stories, the treatise is best understood as a collection 
of exempla that could be used in sermons. Although he wrote in Latin, Nider 
clearly intended the messages contained in the Anthill to reach a wide audi- 
ence. Like Bernardino, he was less concerned with witches per se than with 
how ordinary Christians responded to the widely accepted threat of harmful 
sorcery. Above all, he admonished, one should never turn to further witchcraft 
or to superstitious remedies of any sort when one believed oneself to have 
been bewitched. Good Christians should suffer even to the point of death 
rather than imperil their souls through any involvement, however inadvertent, 
in such nefarious practices.9° 

Not that the faithful had to bear the assaults of witches with stoic passivity. 
The Church offered a variety of methods by which they could protect them- 
selves and their households from witches and demons, or counteract any evil 
spells that had been cast against them. They could guard themselves with the 
sign of the cross, or bless themselves or their homes with holy water. They could 
also pray, go to confession, attend Mass regularly, visit the shrines of local saints, 
or simply ruminate devoutly on the passion of Christ. All these rites and prac- 
tices would help protect against or serve to undo the demonic power of witches. 
What mattered, however, was not so much the actions themselves as the strong 
faith that undergirded them and that they in turn helped to promote.?! These 
proper 'observances' and enactments of faith were the mechanisms by which 
reformers within the late medieval Church sought to move people to greater 
piety and to the emendation of their otherwise sinful lives. Again we can see 
how fear of maleficent sorcery and particularly revulsion at the ghastly horrors 
of diabolical witchcraft — once people began to accept the reality of that newly 
propounded stereotype — could serve as powerful weapons in a reformer's 
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rhetorical arsenal. We can also see how a reformer might identify a single 
demonic enemy both spreading corruption within Christian society in general, 
and also working particularly to subvert Observant religious reform within 
the Church. 


Conclusion: Varieties of Reform 


As noted at the outset of this chapter, calls for reform and spiritual renewal can 
seem ubiquitous in late medieval Europe, evident within religious orders, 
within the Church generally, and within secular society as well.?2 So prevalent 
do they appear, in fact, that John Van Engen has rightly cautioned against the 
temptation to ‘reduce everything to “reform” when studying this period, for 
that might blur important differences or misconstrue unrelated develop- 
ments.?? Certainly churchmen who engaged in some variety of religious reform 
were not the only individuals in the late medieval period to express concern 
about the power of the devil or his demonic minions in the world. They were 
not the only ones to condemn sorcery or to help propagate the dark and terri- 
ble stereotype of diabolical witchcraft that took shape in these years. There 
were of course critics of sorcery and superstition who were not reformers in 
any other sense, just as there were many important ecclesiastical leaders work- 
ing for reform within the Church who did not address sorcery and superstition 
in any way. But in certain cases there was undoubtedly a powerful interaction 
between these areas of concern. The challenge for scholars is to remain alert to 
the specificities (and also the vagaries) of how that interaction played out. 

In this essay I have suggested how reformist concerns might overlap with 
opposition to sorcery and superstition by surveying some of the churchmen 
who were engaged in reforming religious orders or promoting more general 
reform among the clergy or the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and who also com- 
mented on and in most cases severely castigated what they perceived to be 
dangerous superstitious practices in Christian society. In the particular cases 
of Bernardino of Siena and Johannes Nider, I have shown how these different 
areas of concern not only overlapped, but in fact influenced and reinforced 
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one another. For these men, at least, they were not really separate concerns at 
all, but different aspects of a single reforming agenda. Lessons learned in the 
course of promoting religious observance within the orders could suggest 
strategies for reinforcing devotional observances and instigating spiritual 
renewal among the laity. Certainly a profound anxiety about diabolical corrup- 
tion and the active malevolence of demons in the world existed within and in 
many ways motivated both varieties of reform. 

That connections between varieties of reform, and so between reform and 
the fierce condemnation of superstition, sorcery, and witchcraft, were contin- 
gent rather than categorical, and that even when clearly present such connec- 
tions were never explicitly articulated in any sources uncovered so far, only 
means that scholars must approach them with appropriate care and nuance. 
Their ramifications, however, are not to be ignored. Multifaceted impulses for 
reform and equally complex and variegated concerns over sorcery and super- 
stition powerfully shaped the religious climate of fourteenth- and fifteenth- 
century Europe, and these dynamics grew even stronger in subsequent 
centuries. There is no denying that Europe's greatest age of religious reform 
corresponded almost exactly to the age of its worst witch-hunts. Precisely how 
reformist concerns may have fed the anxieties of witch-hunting, however, 
remains far from clear. Only careful attention to the many varieties of reform 
that operated in these centuries can begin to answer such questions. 


CHAPTER 9 
Female Mysticism, Heterodoxy, and Reform 
Tamar Herzig 


The intersection of the Observant reforms with female mysticism and accusa- 
tions of heterodoxy in late medieval and early modern Europe was not one of 
progressive linear development. It changed over time and varied significantly 
due to diverse local circumstances. Moreover, it was not only molded but was 
also reported, rewritten, and reshaped by Observant and other reformers uphold- 
ing variegated views of women’s desired religious comportment and, at times, 
downright contradictory approaches to female spirituality. 

This essay delineates the contribution of individual female mystics in dif- 
ferent religious orders to inspiring and promoting the cause of church reform 
from the late fourteenth through the early sixteenth century. Tracing the recep- 
tion of these women’s mystically inspired calls for reform by their male con- 
temporaries, it also explores the roles of reformist churchmen such as Jean 
Gerson (d. 1429) and Johannes Nider (1380-1438) in facilitating the hereticiza- 
tion of embodied female spirituality in the fifteenth century, and points to 
their impact on the gendered presumptions underlying modern historical 
studies. It thus seeks to elucidate how many premodern reformist female mys- 
tics were either completely forgotten or portrayed in twentieth-century histo- 
riography as mentally unstable or fraudulent. 


Mysticism, Male and Female 


Christian Mysticism is hard to define, but is generally understood as an extraor- 
dinary, and ineffable, consciousness of God's presence or a union with the 
divine, which brings about a transformation of the subject who experiences 
it! Scholarly approaches to Christian mysticism have typically reflected a 
gendering process that began in the late middle ages, and was influenced by 
the writings of the anonymous sixth-century author known as Dionysius the 
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Areopagite.? The Pseudo-Dionysian tradition distinguished between ‘genuine’ 
mystical experiences — characterized as intellectual, speculative, and indepen- 
dent of the senses — and other, supposedly lesser, forms of attaining knowledge 
of the divine that depended on the body, namely, all types of affective, ecstatic, 
or visionary spirituality. Whereas the former are generally attributed to men, 
the latter are most often associated with devout women, who from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth century frequently relied on legitimatizing somatic experiences 
in orderto obtain a voice within contemporary religious culture, which excluded 
them from preaching, teaching, or speaking about matters of doctrine.? 

In the last decades of the twentieth century Caroline Walker Bynum and 
other scholars have pointed to the medieval roots of the modern deprecation 
of embodied female spirituality, and brought about its reevaluation as mean- 
ingful religious experiences.^ Scholars have recently also begun questioning 
the historical narratives that minimized the active roles that women mystics 
filled within reformist currents, and new studies have uncovered the contribu- 
tion of visionary and prophetic women to promoting the cause of monastic 
and ecclesiastical reform. 

Although the distinction between somatic and intellectual types of mysti- 
cism is not unproblematic, most historians agree that they largely dominated 
premodern representations of feminine and masculine piety respectively.® 
The controversial traits of embodied female mysticism were attributed to the 
best-known women associated with the Observant reform movement: most 
famously, to Catherine of Siena (1347-1380). Catherine — who had close con- 
tacts with a number of reform-minded Dominicans and who would subse- 
quently be hailed as inspiring the formation of the Dominican Third Order 
(officially approved only in 1405, after Catherine's death) — was an ascetic 
visionary woman. She became famous for experiencing phenomena such as 
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spiritual marriage to Christ, mystical death, levitations, and the reception of 
the invisible marks of the stigmata.” 

Born in the year following Catherine's death, Colette of Corbie (1381-1447), 
who initiated the reform of Clarissan houses in France, was likewise known for 
her prophetic visions, Eucharistic raptures, and ecstasies of the Passion? 
During Colette's lifetime, however, leading proponents of church reform 
increasingly expressed their distrust of women’s mystical spirituality. Indeed, 
in the first half of the fifteenth century, which saw an outburst of religious 
vitality on the part of mendicant and clerical reformers across Europe, charis- 
matic women renowned for their affective piety were suspected of heresy, and 
sometimes persecuted, by the very protagonists of the Observant movement in 
German and Swiss territories, such as Johannes Mulberg (d. 1414) and Johannes 
Nider.? Nonetheless, in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, saintly 
women renowned for their extravagant mysticism once again came to the fore 
as influential figures within specific Observant circles. This was clearly the case 
in the Savonarolan movement in northern Italy, and in the reformist milieu 
headed by the Spanish Observant Franciscan cardinal Francisco Jiménez de 
Cisneros (1435-1517). 
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Catherine of Siena as a Symbol of Church Reform 


The juxtaposition of female mysticism and heterodoxy found an early manifes- 
tation in the thirteenth century, when mendicant friars began singling out mys- 
tically gifted women, whom they regarded as ‘proofs’ of Catholic doctrines, to be 
employed for the refutation of heretical contentions. In central Italy, Franciscan 
friars backed uncloistered women such as Rose of Viterbo (d. 1252), Clare of 
Montefalco (d. 1308), or Angela of Foligno (d. 1309), whose visions contributed 
to the demonization of heretics, and especially to mendicant propaganda 
against the sect of the Free Spirit." In northern Europe quite a few women, who 
became famous for the visible manifestations of their affective piety, were 
backed by Dominican friars involved in the struggle against Catharism.!? 

During the prolonged years of the Avignon papacy (1309-1377), the insti- 
tutional church proved unable to provide adequate spiritual support to the 
faithful, who found consolation in the miraculous powers attributed to charis- 
matic women across Europe. As the very validity of the male clerical hierarchy 
became doubtful, mendicant friars and concerned churchmen were willing to 
listen to female voices that claimed to be divinely inspired, and that devoted 
themselves not only to the cause of defending orthodoxy, but also to that of 
promoting a thorough reform of the church.!? With the clerical establishment 
itself in disarray, religious authorities were also incapable of effectively curtail- 
ing the meteoric rise of famed women mystics, such as Birgitta of Sweden 
(1303-1373) and Catherine of Siena.* 
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Catherine's confessor Raymond of Capua (1330-1399), who served as Domi- 
nican Master General in 1380-1399, spearheaded Dominican Observant reform. 
According to the vitae of the Sienese mystic, though, she was the one who per- 
suaded her confessor to revive the monastic ideal by returning the Dominican 
order to its alleged pristine origins. Not all modern historians accept the hagio- 
graphic narrative that credits Catherine with initiating Dominican reforms. 
Nonetheless, it is generally agreed that after Raymond’s completion of the 
Legenda maior (Major Legend, written c.1385-1395), reformist Dominican friars 
venerated her as the instigator of the Observant movement within their order. 

Raymond presented Catherine as a woman whose mystical gifts attested 
to her genuine holiness, and who had been sent to the world to pursue a mis- 
sion of facilitating church reform. The Dominican hagiographer underscored 
Catherine's radical renunciation of food, the ecstatic raptures and visions that 
followed her reception of consecrated hosts, and her miraculous stigmatiza- 
tion.!6 His Legenda maior had a considerable impact on Italian and Spanish 
mystics who supported church reform, affecting both their spiritual practices 
and the construction of their hagiographic legends by their clerical devotees.!” 
In the early fifteenth century, Catherine also became a spiritual model for nuns 
in Observant Dominican communities as well as in reformed Augustinian and 
Cistercian convents in German and Dutch regions. 

Giovanni Dominici (c.1356—1419), who served as Raymond's vicar general for 
the reformed Italian houses of his order, and Tommaso Caffarini (d. 1430), a 
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zealous reformer who collaborated with Dominici in turning Venice into a 
focal point of Dominican Observance, both exalted Catherine as an icon of 
reform.!9 In his Libellus de Supplemento (Supplement, c.1418), which was meant 
to complement Raymond's Legenda maior, Caffarini contributed to enhancing 
Catherine's fame as a holy woman who experienced unique paramystical phe- 
nomena. He affirmed that the Sienese tertiary should be revered as a saintly 
stigmatic, even though the marks of her stigmata had been invisible.?? Caffarini 
and other Dominican Observant preachers placed Catherine's stigmata and 
her other somatic experiences at the core of their sermons, as part of their 
attempts to secure her canonization.?! 

Like Raymond of Capua before him, Caffarini was also involved in propagat- 
ing the cult of Vanna (Giovanna) of Orvieto (c.1264-1306), who had been 
famous for her ecstatic raptures, and that of the blind visionary Margherita of 
Città di Castello (1287-1320).2? Nonetheless, a close examination of the entire 
corpus of hagiographic texts produced by Caffarini reveals that he did not wish 
to encourage women to follow in the footsteps of such heroic mystics. Indeed, 
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Caffarini sought to dissuade the Dominican tertiaries under his spiritual care 
from emulating Catherine's excessive asceticism and flamboyant spirituality. 
Instead, he presented as a role model the contemporary Venetian tertiary 
Maria Sturion (d. 1399), an upper-class woman who was known for her reli- 
gious devotion, charitable deeds, and penitential practices, but whose life, as 
described by Caffarini, was bereft of supernatural phenomena or miraculous 
powers.23 Maria’s ‘nondisruptive piety’ was what made this rather ordinary 
woman a perfect model for the penitent way of life, which Observant Domi- 
nican reformers sought to promote in the early fifteenth century.2* Giovanni 
Dominici, who testified that Catherine of Siena’s miraculous intercession had 
cured him of his stutter — thereby enabling him to become an influential 
Observant preacher — similarly discouraged women from emulating this holy 
woman's visionary spirituality, and strove to curb the ascetic fervor at the 
Venetian convent of Corpus Domini.?5 

Dominican reformers north of the Alps were more cautious than their 
Italian counterparts in propagating Catherine of Siena’s fame for sanctity. As 
Jeffrey Hamburger has shown, in the manuscript copies of Raymond of Capua’s 
Legenda maior that were produced in German territories, the extravagant 
aspects of Catherine’s embodied spirituality were considerably toned down. 
Observant Dominican friars in these regions preferred interpreting Raymond's 
accounts of her severe bodily mortification and inexorable imitatio Christi alle- 
gorically, and not as literal descriptions of her concrete devotional practices.?6 

As the preceding paragraphs make clear, even Observant reformers who 
promoted the cults of the deceased women mystics affiliated with their move- 
ment frowned upon manifestations of somatic female spirituality. By the turn 
of the fifteenth century, the mystical prowess of religious and semireligious 
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women - which enabled them to bypass the dictates of priestly male superiors 
by claiming to be acting in compliance with direct divine illumination — could 
be admired and feared at the same time; and as the century progressed, it was 
increasingly viewed as threatening." The growing disapproval of women’s 
miraculous powers found its expression in the opposition of the leaders of the 
Franciscan movement of regular Observance (discussed below) to the reforms 
initiated by Colette of Corbie.?8 


Women Mystics as Initiators of Monastic Reform: Colette of Corbie 
and Alijt Bake 


A French contemporary of Dominici and Caffarini, Colette of Corbie initially 
joined a beguine community, but later took the vows of a Franciscan tertiary. 
Backed by the Franciscan Henry of Baume (1367-1444), she claimed that St. 
Francis and St. Clare of Assisi had appeared to her in a series of visions, in which 
they had instructed her to instigate the reform of the Franciscan order by restor- 
ing its original discipline and poverty.?9 In 1406, Colette received papal consent 
to establish a reformed convent of Poor Clares, and was later given permission 
to reform additional religious houses. With considerable support from local rul- 
ing families, Colette and her followers were responsible for the creation of eigh- 
teen reformed convents, which was done by establishing new communities and 
reforming existing ones. They also founded male 'Coletan' houses, in charge of 
providing spiritual support for the Colettine sisters. These Coletan friaries soon 
expanded all over Burgundy, Savoy, and the Southern Low Countries.°° 

As in Catherine of Siena's case, some historians of the Colettine reforms 
have argued that early modern hagiographic sources exaggerate the extent of 
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Colette's religious leadership. These scholars have portrayed the Colettine 
movement mainly as the outcome of male planning, and questioned Colette's 
direct impact on shaping the reforms inspired by her ecstatic mysticism. Other 
historians, however, see Colette as a reformer who claimed direct divine inspi- 
ration through rapturous visions, and thereby succeeded in making her male 
supporters (notably, the reform-minded Henry of Baume) follow her religious 
dictates and help her to implement them.?! Moreover, recent studies indicate 
that Colette's reform inspired women of other religious orders such as the 
Augustinian mystic Alijt Bake (1415-1455), prioress of the Galilea cloister in 
Ghent, who affirmed that she wished to follow in Colette's footsteps in bring- 
ing about the spiritual revival of her own convent.?? 

Although both the Coletan friaries and the Colettine convents — with their 
strong emphasis on monastic poverty — had obvious Observant leanings, 
they formally remained within their order's traditional Conventual authority 
structure.?? In 1442, the pillar of Italian Franciscan Observance Giovanni of 
Capistrano (d. 1456) met with Colette and demanded that these communities 
be absorbed into the reformed branch of regular Observance sub vicariis, 
which had its own provincial and general vicars and was therefore virtually 
autonomous of the Conventual hierarchy. Colette refused.34 

Despite Capistrano's profound disagreements with Colette, the constitu- 
tions that she had produced for the French Colettine communities evidently 
impressed him, and he relied on them when drafting his Declaratio Primae 
Regulae S. Clarae in 1445.95 Colette's constitutions were consequently used as a 
basis for the rules that governed the life in many Clarissan communities of the 
regular Observance sub vicariis, and in the post-Tridentine era they were also 
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used for female Capuchin houses. The Colettine origins of these modified 
texts, however, were rarely acknowledged.?9 Hence, whereas the protagonists 
of the Dominican Observant movement in the fifteenth century were involved 
in the attempts to secure Catherine of Siena's canonization, their Franciscan 
counterparts — who used Colette's constitutions for their own purposes - facili- 
tated the erasure of her earlier reformist activities from their order's annals. 
And so, in sharp contrast with her Sienese predecessor, who was canonized in 
1461 (less than a century after her death), Colette was officially proclaimed as a 
saint only in 1807.3” 

Colette's Augustinian admirer Alijt Bake encountered an even fiercer oppo- 
sition, as the male leadership of her Windesheim Congregation disapproved of 
her reliance on unmediated spiritual experiences in the pursuit of monastic 
reform. In 1455, they removed Alijt from the office of prioress, exiled her to 
another convent, and issued a prohibition against female mystical writing, for- 
bidding women in their congregation from expressing their opinions in mat- 
ters of doctrine.38 Like Colette’s constitutions, adapted versions of Alijt's works 
continued to circulate in anonymously transmitted texts and to influence sub- 
sequent religious writings, notwithstanding the attempts of influential men in 
her order to efface traces of her mystically-inspired reform efforts.39 

While the opposition to Alijt's monastic reform was confined to members of 
her own congregation, Colette's emphasis on the spiritual abilities of women, 
and the authoritative roles they came to fill in the reform that she advocated, 
also aroused profound anxieties within the broader ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. Colette's adversaries accused her of having a demonic familiar, who 
assisted her in performing acts of sorcery; this was a much more serious charge 
than the accusation of being demonically possessed, which had been brought 
against Catherine of Siena a few decades earlier.4° Furthermore, according to 
Colette's hagiographers, some of her clerical opponents accused her of Hussite 
tendencies, while others claimed that she was associated with beghards or 
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with the sect of the Free Spirit. Although the reports of Colette's encounter 
with Joan of Arc (d. 1431) in 1429 remain unconfirmed, Nancy Bradley Warren 
has pointed to the similarities in the accusations that were brought against 
these two French visionary women.^? 


Male Reformers and the Hereticization of Female Spirituality in 
the Fifteenth Century 


Joan of Arc's trial, which ended with her burned at the stake as a convicted 
heretic in 1431, is usually seen as epitomizing the escalating anxiety resulting 
from the remarkable ascendancy of saintly female mystics in the last centuries 
of the middle ages.4 Yet it is important to keep in mind that reform-minded 
ecclesiastics began expressing their concerns over charismatic holy women 
a few decades prior to Joan’s condemnation — shortly after the end of the 
‘Babylonian captivity of the papacy’, which Birgitta of Sweden, and then 
Catherine of Siena, had tried to bring about through their prophetic revela- 
tions.^^ When Pope Gregory x1’s return to Rome in 1377 was followed by the 
emergence of two (and eventually three) competing religious hierarchies dur- 
ing the Great Schism (1378-1417), prominent theologians blamed visionary 
women for this catastrophe.^5 

An offensive against ecstatic female spirituality was launched during the 
Council of Constance (1414-1418), and was spearheaded by one of the council's 
important leaders, Jean Gerson, Chancellor of the University of Paris and a pow- 
erful advocate of church reform. Gerson issued a series of works on the discern- 
ment of spirits, and these became the standards for examining aspiring saints in 
subsequent centuries. The French theologian discredited visionary, auditory, and 
all other sensory experiences that depended on the body. He condemned 
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women’s mystical writing, and evoked the Pauline prohibition on women’s 
preaching and religious teaching.4® Women's visions and prophecies, Gerson 
asserted, must first be examined by learned male theologians, who have the capa- 
city and training for determining whether their origins are diabolic or divine.4” 

Gerson ridiculed Catherine of Siena’s ‘notorious revelations’, and referred to 
her as a lunatic. He also argued that Birgitta of Sweden had not received her 
visions through the gift of the Spirit, because she had not expressed sufficient 
humility and obedience to her male superiors. In addition, Gerson expressed 
his distrust of the holy woman Ermine of Reims (c.1347-1396), an ecstatic 
visionary of peasant stock.48 Although he did write in support of Joan of Arc, 
Gerson’s defense of this charismatic visionary ultimately contributed to fur- 
ther increasing doubts about the possibility of genuine female holiness among 
members of Europe's clerical elite.^? At the same time, Gerson facilitated the 
ongoing process of the gendering of witchcraft by associating illicit magical 
practices with women in his influential writings.5° 

Gerson's works were welcomed by reform-minded Dominican friars north 
of the Alps, who shared his concern over embodied female spirituality.5! These 
friars, who were active as preachers and theologians, and often also as inquisi- 
tors, no longer attempted to employ the miraculous gifts of saintly beguines or 
tertiaries for the defense of orthodoxy, as their predecessors in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries had done.9? In fact, uncloistered women who were 
known for their mystical powers themselves became increasingly suspected of 
heresy.5? The Observant Dominican Johannes Mulberg instigated a severe per- 
secution of beguines and Franciscan tertiaries in Basel, and preached against 
beguines in Strasburg.5+ One of the women that he targeted in particular, 
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known as ‘the Schererin’ (wife of a man named Scherer), was famous for her 
Eucharistic visions and other ecstatic mystical experiences.5> Mulberg accused 
her and the other beguines not only of lay poverty and illicit mendicancy, but 
also of heresy.5$ 

Leaders of the Franciscan Observant movement in the Italian peninsula 
shared Mulberg’s concern over uncloistered women, and strove to turn the 
open tertiary communities founded by Angelina of Montegiove (c.1357-1435) 
into fully enclosed convents. The Observant preacher Bernardino of Siena (d. 
1444) disparaged unenclosed female religious communities as 'dirty places 
that are full of crimes’ (‘loca porca et facinioribus plenae’),5” and warned of the 
spiritual dangers inherent in open monasteries for women.5? Bernardino and 
his confreres insisted that women contribute to the reform of the church by 
their total obedience to male superiors and by observing complete clausura 
and monastic poverty, rather than by promoting their own reformist ideas.59 
Like Gerson, Bernardino was also concerned with illicit magic. In his sermons, 
he referred to witches who entered a pact with the devil, and associated the 
crimes of witchcraft with the female sex.®° 

Observant Franciscan inquisitors such as Giacomo della Marca (d. 1474) exalted 
the figures of saintly male preachers within their reform movement — primarily 
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that of Bernardino of Siena — and contrasted these men’s saintly deeds with 
the feigned holiness of the heretical fraticelli. In their campaign against the 
presumed menace of the fraticelli, Observant Franciscan friars no longer 
sought to employ the paramystical experiences of visionary women as earlier 
Franciscans, concerned with the sect of the Free Spirit, had attempted to do.9? 
Closely supervising the ascetic practices within reformed Clarissan convents, 
Observant Franciscan friars from Bernardino of Siena to Giacomo della Marca 
discouraged manifestations of unrestrained mysticism and prevented their 
female spiritual wards from exerting a significant influence — comparable to 
that of Colette of Corbie — on their reform efforts. 

Some scholars hold that most of the nuns in reformed Clarissan communi- 
ties willingly adhered to the dictates of their male superiors, and were content 
with the observance of communal poverty, penitential practices, and complete 
enclosure. According to one historian, these aspects constituted the verita- 
ble ‘precious contribution’ of Clarissan nuns to the reform of the church.63 
However, Bert Roest convincingly cautions against this kind of overly naive 
reading of the sources, which ignores the effects of acculturation and internal- 
ization at play in patriarchal religious structures.9^ 

Like Bernardino and his Italian disciples, Observant Dominicans in German 
territories also strove to curtail what they perceived to be the spiritual excesses 
of religious women residing in enclosed monastic communities. In 1422 
Eberhard Mardach (d. 1428), an Observant Dominican from Nuremberg, wrote 
a letter of spiritual guidance, titled Sendbrief von wahrer Andacht (Letter of 
True Devotion), which advocated mistrust of somatic phenomena, and argued 
that mystically gifted nuns should be treated with particular caution. According 
to Mardach, the individualistic spiritual experiences of religious women are 
manifestations of egotistic tendencies, and attest to their disobedience to their 
clerical superiors — and thus to their failure to live up to the standards required 
by their monastic vows. In keeping with Gerson's views, Mardach was mainly 
preoccupied with female spirituality that depended on bodily senses. He 
warned against excessive craving for receiving communion, which in mysti- 
cally inclined women could set off rapturous visions. Mardach also advised his 
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readers not to trust women who, when contemplating a crucifix, claimed to be 
rapt in ecstasy and relive the suffering of Christ’s Passion. Such rapturous expe- 
riences, Mardach affirmed, were not only unreliable, but also smacked of 
heresy.65 

The writings of the Observant Dominican Johannes Meyer (1422-1485), of 
the reformed friary in Basel, attest to a similar disapproval of the mystical 
experiences of women in Observant religious communities. In 1468 Meyer 
wrote a chronicle of the Dominican reform in the province of Teutonia, in 
which he attempted to recreate the Dominicans’ past, while purging it of 
accounts of women's immoderate asceticism and ecstatic trances. Describ- 
ing exemplary fourteenth-century nuns, Meyer stressed their meekness and 
humility, and especially their utter obedience to clerical superiors. Relying on 
earlier accounts of these nuns’ revelations and visions, he left out many of 
them in order not to induce his female readers to seek similar experiences. 

Meyer agreed with Gerson that only learned theologians, experienced in 
discretio spirituum, could determine whether women's ecstatic raptures had 
divine or diabolic origins. Meyer also regarded devotional images that inspired 
women's visions as dangerous, because they encouraged nuns’ private experi- 
ences that bypassed the control of priests, and exalted an individual over her 
community. As an alternative to nuns’ ecstatic raptures and ostentatious ascet- 
icism, Meyer posited the ideal of communal life and strict obedience to male 
Dominican officials.96 

Anne Winston-Allen's study of the writings of women in reformed commu- 
nities indicates that fifteenth-century nuns were aware of the growing disap- 
proval of embodied female mysticism on the part of their superiors. Hence, in 
contrast with the sister-books produced in German convents in the fourteenth 
century, which emphasized the mystical capabilities and ascetic accomplish- 
ments of their past abbesses or of the revered founders of their religious 
houses, the chronicles produced in Observant cloisters in the fifteenth cen- 
tury downplayed these very features. Instead of celebrating the miraculous 
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phenomena experienced by their predecessors, the writings of Observant nuns 
now emphasized the prudent leadership of virtuous and pious women, who 
strove to implement monastic reforms in their communities.57 


Mendicant Reformers on Opposing Paths: Magdalena Beutler and 
Johannes Nider 


In the fifteenth century, then, Observant friars across Europe labored to deter 
the nuns subject to their pastoral care from pursuing the mystical path. Yet not 
all religious women were satisfied with a passive adherence to the dictates of 
male reformers. Shortly before the trial and execution of Joan of Arc, the 
Clarissan Magdalena Beutler (1407-1458), who was famous for her spectacular 
raptures, initiated the reform of her convent in Freiburg by convincing the sis- 
ters to renounce private property. Admired by the other nuns and by powerful 
men outside her cloister, she soon became one of the best-known women in 
her region. 

In 1429, Magdalena disappeared from her convent for three days. During her 
absence a letter allegedly written with her blood arrived, announcing that she 
was a prisoner of God and urging the nuns to heed to her admonitions to 
observe monastic poverty. After three days, Magdalena was found in the con- 
vent's church, looking as if she were dead. Upon recuperating, she repeated her 
exhortation to the nuns to dispense with all private possessions. The Clarissans 
in her convent interpreted Magdalena’s dramatic return as an indication of her 
divine rapture — not only in soul, but also in body — and her rebukes therefore 
had a profound effect. Even those sisters who had previously resisted the 
enforcement of voluntary poverty were willing to embrace it at this stage. 

Aware of the commendable impact of her mystical performances, in 1430 
Magdalena foretold the time of her own death, declaring that all those who 
come to witness it would be saved. On the fixed day, prominent ecclesiastics 
and lay dignitaries came to the convent, but Magdalena remained alive, assert- 
ing that God had decided to spare her. The religious men who had previously 
supported her now accused her of feigning sanctity.58 
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The leading Dominican reformer Johannes Nider, who succeeded Mardach 
as prior of the Observant friary in Nuremberg, completed his Formicarius (The 
Anthill, c.1438) a few years after the incident at Freiburg. In this influential 
work, Nider described the story of Magdalena’s prediction of her death as 
an example of the self-deception typical of pretentious, mystically-inclined 
women.5° Relying on Nider's negative account, twentieth-century scholars 
dismissed the Clarissan from Freiburg as a mentally unstable woman, and dis- 
counted her role as initiator of the reform in her convent. In more recent years, 
however, historians have proposed a reevaluation of Magdalena’s reformist 
zeal, emphasizing her genuine interest in implementing the ideals of the 
Observant reform. Their studies have revealed that thanks to Magdalena’s 
reform efforts, her convent became an important Observant center, which by 
1470 was dispatching nuns to reform another convent in Strasburg. Furthermore, 
although Magdalena was deserted by her male supporters in 1430, the nuns in 
her convent continued to revere her, and composed accounts of her revela- 
tions and ecstasies. Two versions of a vita that recorded her mystical experi- 
ences survive, having circulated not only among members of Magdalena’s 
convent of Poor Clares, but also among women of other religious orders, such 
as the Cistercians.”° 

One of the manuscripts containing Magdalena’s mystical writings provides 
a different ending to the episode recounted by Nider, describing her reception 
of the stigmata on the following day. As Gabor Klaniczay points out, Nider’s 
disregard of the accounts of Magdalena’s eventual stigmatization reflects his 
profound suspicion of women’s mystical gifts in general.” In his Formicarius, 
the Dominican reformer stresses the intellectual and moral depravity of the 
female sex, which renders women more susceptible to the exploitation of 
astute men who lead them astray, while also turning some of them into deceiv- 
ers, who consciously simulate sanctity. Nider warns his readers of women who 
are renowned for their bodily mortifications and religious fervor, and is par- 
ticularly weary of overly zealous cloistered nuns.” 

Nider, it should be noted, does recognize the theoretical possibility of genu- 
ine female sanctity. He applauds two contemporary holy women: a certain 
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unnamed recluse, and the elderly nun Adelheyd from Basel, sister of the 
Dominican reformer Johannes Mulberg.”? In addition, Nider praises Catherine 
of Siena, who was revered by Observant Dominicans as the instigator of reform 
within their order, and the Clarissan reformer Colette of Corbie (who, like 
Beutler, was still alive at the time Nider drafted his Formicarius). Catherine 
and Colette are equated with two male counterparts: the Observant Domi- 
nican holy man Vincent Ferrer (d. 1419), and the saintly Franciscan reformer 
Bernardino of Siena.”4 

Nider claims to have heard a conversation about Catherine and Colette 
while serving as prior of the Dominican friary in Nuremberg. In the fifteenth 
century, this Observant monastery was an important center for the propaga- 
tion of Raymond of Capua's hagiography of Catherine of Siena.75 Nonetheless, 
following the example of earlier proponents of Dominican Observance north 
of the Alps, Nider praises neither Catherine's Eucharistic inedia nor her recep- 
tion of the stigmata, which were both underscored in Raymond's Legenda 
maior." In the same manner, Nider ignores Colette of Corbie's ecstasies of 
the Passion, which her Franciscan devotees regarded as a proof of her iden- 
tification not only with the suffering of Jesus but also with St. Francis's imita- 
tio Christi." 

Nider does report the case of an ecstatic recluse from the town of Radolfzell 
who had prophesied that the five wounds of the stigmata would appear on her 
body, though this never happened. When recounting the aftermath of this 
woman's false prediction, Nider does not dismiss the possibility of saintly indi- 
viduals' genuine stigmatization, and explicitly refers to the reception of the 
stigmata by St. Francis.?8 It is therefore all the more instructive that he does not 
mention Catherine of Siena's stigmatization, which her Italian Dominican 
devotees so ardently strove to defend.”9 
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The reception of the stigmata was, as is well known, the ultimate sign of 
an individual's elevation above the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Thus, a woman's 
stigmatization not only placed her in direct relationship with Christ, but also 
physically represented her bypassing of male authority. Unlike excessive 
ascetic practices, once the wounds of the stigmata appeared on her body, they 
could not be stopped at the order of a clerical superior. Such marks remained 
visible signs of divine grace, which could not be ignored by others and could 
enable a female mystic to circumvent all checks on individual religious expres- 
sion.®° As such, their reception by pious women - be they controversial Clarissan 
mystics such as Magdalena Beutler or venerable Dominican holy women like 
Catherine of Siena — could hardly be reconciled with Nider's worldview. The 
Dominican reformer concludes his report of the false stigmatic from Radolfzell 
by affirming that his confrere Heinrich of Rheinfelden (d. 1433), who witnessed 
the rapture that was supposed to culminate in her stigmatization, used the 
opportunity to preach a sermon that pointed to the dangers of believing in 
trickeries of this kind.?! 

Like fifteenth-century Observant nuns who wrote about their convent's 
foundresses and heroic abbesses, Nider's discussion of Catherine of Siena and 
Colette of Corbie portrays them as virtuous religious women, and focuses 
exclusively on their reformist missions. In sharp distinction to Beutler, whom 
he condemns as a feigned saint, Nider hails Colette not as a mystic but as an 
exemplary Clarissan, who facilitates the disciplinary reform of religious insti- 
tutions. In the same vein, he praises Catherine of Siena — in contrast with his 
attack on the false stigmatic from Radolfzell — not for her relentless imitation of 
Christ's suffering, but rather for her endeavors for a moral reform of society.82 

Nider was not only a leading Dominican reformer suspicious of embodied 
female spirituality, but also one of the early proponents of the harsh prosecu- 
tion of witches. He connected the doubts voiced by Gerson and by other 
reform-minded churchmen about the ecstatic experiences of saintly women 
to the emerging anxiety of his age, namely, the heresy of diabolic witchcraft.83 
While the sermons of his Franciscan contemporary Bernardino of Siena ignited 
witch scares in central Italy, Nider was the first clerical author to define witchcraft 
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as an essentially female crime. Nider’s survey of the horrendous transgressions 
of witches in the fifth book of his Formicarius, in which he explained why 
witches were more often women than men, had a profound impact on later 
demonological tracts, most famously on the best-selling Malleus maleficarum 
(The Witches’ Hammer, c.1486), written by the Conventual Dominican inquisi- 
tor Heinrich Institoris (Heinrich Kramer, d. c.1505).84 

By the end of the fifteenth century, the anxiety over the difficulty of deter- 
mining whether the supernatural abilities of charismatic women were of divine 
or diabolic inspiration found an expression in the writings of the Observant 
Italian Franciscan preacher Bernardino Busti (1450—1513/1515). Busti discusses 
the case of Santuccia, a condemned witch burned at the stake in Perugia in 
1455. According to Busti, Santuccia deceived others into thinking that she was 
a holy woman by her excessive religious fervor, which in fact was intended to 
mask her diabolic crimes.85 


Visionary and Prophetic Women in the Savonarolan Reform 
Movement 


Although the greatest Observant reformer of the late fifteenth century, 
Girolamo Savonarola (1452-1498), did not show any particular concern with 
witches,86 he repeatedly warned his followers of the dangers of women's indi- 
vidualistic mystical practices. The Dominican preacher based his call for an 
overall reform of church and society on his own divinely inspired revelations, 
evoking as precedent the male prophets of the Old Testament, who had chas- 
tised the ancient Hebrews for their sins.87 Fra Girolamo did express his venera- 
tion for Catherine of Siena, and argued that her prophetic mission in Florence 
had prefigured his later campaign in this city, but at the same time he frowned 
upon contemporary women mystics. As an alternative to extravagant female 
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mysticism, the Dominican prophet — in keeping with earlier fifteenth-century 
leaders of the Observant reforms — posited the ideal of women’s communal life 
in enclosed monastic institutions closely supervised by Observant friars.88 

After the friar’s trial and execution as a false prophet in 1498, some of his 
Florentine followers did seek to employ the ecstatic experiences of local vision- 
ary women for promoting the Savonarolan cause — without, however, allowing 
them to assume public roles as religious leaders. The repressive attitude of 
Florentine Savonarolans toward female mystics was most evident in their clash 
with Domenica Narducci of Paradiso (1473-1553), an avid admirer of Catherine 
of Siena who used to report visions that corroborated the truths preached by 
Savonarola and confirmed his saintly status in heaven.5? 

Domenica was not content with playing a minor, passive role in the Savon- 
arolan reform. She expressed views that differed from prevailing Savonarolan 
doctrine, and reproved Fra Girolamo’s followers for manipulating the prophe- 
cies of the Dominican tertiary Dorotea of Lanciuola (d. 1514), who was known 
for her conformity to Savonarola’s insistence on female obedience and humil- 
ity. The controversy ended with Domenica’s complete break with Savonarola’s 
Observant disciples in 1509, and with Dorotea’s abandonment by her former 
male supporters in 1512. Denounced by her leading male Savonarolan ally as a 
fraud, Dorotea was reduced to silence and isolation in a Florentine convent, 
where she succumbed to melancholy and died within two years. Her contribu- 
tion to the Savonarolan campaign was quickly forgotten.?° 

In those very years, however, ecstatic visionaries emerged as the spiritual 
leaders of Savonarolan groups in other parts of the Italian peninsula, which did 
not fall under the direct influence of Fra Girolamo's intransigent Florentine dis- 
ciples. These women were all heirs to the same reformist tradition within the 
Observant branches of mendicant orders as Fra Girolamo. In some cases, such 
as those of Colomba of Rieti (1467-1501) and Osanna Andreasi (1449-1505), 
their prophetic denunciations of clerical corruption predated the friar's rise to 
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a position of venerable prophet. Nonetheless, news of Fra Girolamo’s outstand- 
ing success in Florence had a considerable impact on these women, and after 
his death they came to regard him as a martyr for the cause of church reform.?! 

Visionary and prophetic women, who reported their mystical ties with each 
other, became the spiritual leaders of Savonarolan circles in northern Italy.?? 
Their remarkable ascendancy formed part of the broader phenomenon of the 
rise of live holy women (sante vive) in northern Italy during the troubled era of 
the Italian Wars (14941530).?? As had been the case during the crisis years of 
the ‘Babylonian captivity of the papacy’ in the fourteenth century, saintly 
women in the northern regions of the Italian peninsula came to the fore in the 
late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when the established church failed to pro- 
vide adequate response to popular religious demands in these war-ridden areas. 

Drawing inspiration from their fourteenth-century predecessor Catherine 
of Siena — by now an officially canonized saint — pious women in Perugia, 
Ferrara, Milan, Soncino, and several other Italian towns contributed to the 
attempts to preserve and disseminate Fra Girolamo’s reformist teaching in 
various ways. They founded religious houses, and regulated them according to 
the precepts that underlay Savonarola’s monastic reform in Tuscany. Loyal to 
the prophet’s social ideology, Lucia Brocadelli of Narni (1476-1544) and Stefana 
Quinzani (1457-1530) invested particular efforts in enabling girls from impov- 
erished families to enter these reformed communities.?* 

Colomba of Rieti, Osanna Andreasi, and Arcangela Panigarola (1468-1525) 
participated in the attempts to corroborate the divine inspiration of Fra 
Girolamo's prophetic campaign by voicing visionary rebukes of papal sinful- 
ness and clerical worldliness, and by predicting the impending chastisement 
that would precede the spiritual regeneration of Christendom.95 Perhaps most 
significantly, Dominican tertiaries such as Colomba of Rieti, Lucia Brocadelli, 
and Caterina of Racconigi (1486-1547) — as well as the Observant Augustinian 
nun Panigarola — played a crucial role in the formation and promotion of 
Savonarola's cult, thereby contributing to the process of turning his image into 
a symbol of religious reform. Their most potent means of doing so was by 
reporting visions that confirmed the Dominican preacher's acceptance into 
the community of saints in heaven.96 
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Emphasizing their direct mystical contacts with Fra Girolamo, Savonarolan 
mystics conveniently ignored the ideal of women’s desired religious comport- 
ment that the friar himself had advocated during his lifetime. The dead prophet 
who appeared in their visions showed a radically different attitude toward 
ecstatic female spirituality than the one expressed in the writings of the con- 
crete, historical Savonarola, notably in his popular Compendio di rivelazioni 
(Compendium of Revelations, 1495), with which they were all familiar?" The 
martyred friar who appeared in the holy women’s visions encouraged them to 
report their mystical encounters with him to his other devotees, and enhanced 
their authoritative standing as his spiritual successors by predicting future 
events to them. 

In the first years after Savonarola’s death, his male followers in northern 
Italy, who were seeking confirmation for the godly inspiration of his prophetic 
campaign, welcomed these creative interpretations of his religious message.?8 
And so, reform-minded friars of the Observant Dominican Congregation of 
Lombardy rejected the pronounced disapproval of embodied female spiritual- 
ity that both Savonarola and his German confreres Mardach, Nider, and Meyer 
had advocated. The Savonarolan women that they backed were famous not 
only for their rapturous visions, but also for their physically visible imitation of 
Christ's suffering by means of their radical inedia or ecstasies of the Passion. 
Brocadelli, the most influential Savonarolan visionary of the early sixteenth 
century, was renowned throughout Europe for bearing the visible marks of the 
stigmata on her body.99 


Ecstatic Holy Women and Religious Reform in 
Sixteenth-Century Spain 


Friars of the Observant Dominican Congregation of Lombardy collaborated 
with the Alsatian witch-hunter Heinrich Institoris in spreading the fame for 
sanctity of three Savonarolan visionaries beyond the confines of the Italian 
peninsula. In 1501, Institoris adapted the accounts of Colomba of Rieti's 
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99  Forsixteenth-century accounts of these women's paramystical experiences see Sebastiano 
Angeli, Legenda volgare di Colomba da Rieti, eds. Giovanna Casagrande et al. (Spoleto: 
2002); Gianfrancesco Pico, Compendio delle cose mirabili di Caterina da Racconigi, ed. 
Linda Pagnotta (Florence: 2010); E. Ann Matter and Gabriella Zarri, Una mistica contes- 
tata: La Vita di Lucia da Narni (1476-1544) tra agiografia e autobiografia (Rome: 2011). 
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Eucharistic raptures, Stefana Quinzani’s ecstasies of the Passion, and, most 
prominently, Lucia Brocadelli’s bloody stigmata wounds, and employed them 
in his campaign against Hussite sects in the kingdom of Bohemia. By doing so, 
Institoris was reviving the thirteenth and early-fourteenth century mendicant 
tradition of promoting ecstatic women who were renowned for their physi- 
cally visible holiness, as a means of countering the heterodox contentions of 
dissenting religious groups.!°° 

Although Institoris himself was a Conventual Dominican who was not 
involved in reformist activities,! Italian Observant Dominicans — notably the 
inquisitors Giovanni Cagnazzo (d. c. 1522), Domenico Pirri of Gargnano 
(d. c.1520), and Leandro Alberti (1479—c. 1552) — shared his profound apprecia- 
tion of embodied female spirituality.!°2 Furthermore, in 1502, the fervent 
Dominican reformer and virulent anti-heretical polemist Antonio de la Pefia 
(d. 1512), translator of Raymond of Capua's vita of Catherine of Siena,!?? pub- 
lished a pamphlet in praise of Brocadelli's stigmatization in Castile.!°* Around 
that time, the Observant inquisitor also became one of the main supporters 
of the Castilian Dominican tertiary María of Santo Domingo, the so-called 
Beata of Piedrahita (d. 1524), who expressed her profound admiration for 
both Brocadelli and Savonarola.!95 


100 TamarHerzig, "Witches, Saints, and Heretics: Heinrich Kramer's Ties with Italian Women 
Mystics,’ Magic, Ritual, and Witchcraft 11 (2006): 24-55; Tamar Herzig, "Le mistiche 
domenicane nella lotta antiereticale a cavallo del Quattro e Cinquecento,” in Jl velo, la 
penna e la parola, eds. Zarri and Festa, 133-49. 

101 Nonetheless, the Conventual inquisitor was certainly not opposed to Dominican 
Observance - or to reformist currents in general — as some scholars have suggested. See 
Tamar Herzig, “Christ Transformed into a Virgin Woman": Lucia Brocadelli, Heinrich Institoris, 
and the Defense of the Faith (Rome: 2013), 22-27, 74-82. 

102 Herzig, “Christ Transformed into a Virgin Woman,” 93-98. 

103 On Antonio de la Peña see Guillermo Nieva Ocampo, “La creación de la observancia regu- 
lar en el convento de San Esteban de Salamanca durante el reinado de los Reyes Católicos," 
Cuadernos de Historia de Espafia 80 (December 2006): 91-126, there 95-96 and nn. 24, 25; 
Francesco Renda, L'Inquisizione in Sicilia: I fatti, le persone (Palermo: 1997), 27-33, 233; 
Ahlgren, “Ecstasy, Prophecy, and Reform,’ 58-59. 

104 Transumptum litterarum reverendissimi domini Hypoliti cardenalis Sancte Lucie atque 
archiepiscopi Mediolanensis, de veritate sacrorum stygmatum Christifere virginis sororis 
Lucie de Narnia..., ed. Antonio de la Peña (S.l.: s.a. [Seville: 1502]). On this pamphlet see 
Herzig, "Christ Transformed into a Virgin Woman," 242—44. 

105 L. Sastre, "Fray Jerónimo de Ferrara y el círculo de la Beata de Piedrahita,’ in La figura de 
Jerónimo Savonarola O.P. y su influencia en España y Europa, eds. Donald Weinstein, Julia 
Benavent, and Ines Rodriguez (Florence: 2004), 187-95; Mary E. Giles, The Book of Prayer 
of Sor María of Santo Domingo: A Study and Translation (Albany, NY: 1990), 55-58. 
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Sor Maria was famous for her ascetic practices and Eucharistic devotion, as 
well as for her ardent desire to partake in the suffering of Christ’s Passion, 
which, as in Lucia Brocadelli’s case, eventually led to her reception of the stig- 
mata.!06 While rapt in ecstasy, the illiterate peasant woman often called for 
church reform and decried the moral laxity of the clergy. She also attacked 
conversos of Jewish and Muslim descent, and praised the Inquisition for its 
prosecution of heretics.!0? 

Sor María's supporters included not only Antonio de la Pefia but also 
Cardinal Cisneros, Inquisitor General and Observant Franciscan friar, who 
championed the reform of all religious houses in Spain. Cisneros sponsored 
the translation of the vitae of Catherine of Siena and other acclaimed female 
mystics into Castilian, and backed the Franciscan tertiary Sor Juana de la Cruz 
(1481-1534), who was famous for her ecstatic visions.!98 Sor Juana presented 
herself as a passive trumpet of God, who spoke through her as if she were a 
musical instrument. In addition to reforming her convent, she supported the 
reform of the entire Franciscan order according to the ideals of Cardinal 
Cisneros.!?? Like Sor Juana’s prophetic visions, the ones voiced by Sor María 
lent support to the reform campaign envisioned by the Franciscan cardinal. 

Cisneros did not hesitate to praise the ‘living doctrine’ of Sor Maria of Santo 
Domingo, whose mystical utterances affirmed the divine inspiration of Antonio 
de la Peña’s efforts to enforce strict Observance in the Dominican Province of 
Castile. At the same time, however, the Dominican hierarchy in Rome feared 
that the Spanish tertiary's embodied spirituality and public visibility would 
harm their order's standing — already seriously undermined by Savonarola's 
dramatic downfall — and deepen the strife between Conventual and Obser- 
vant Dominicans." Thus, at the request of Thomas Cajetan (Tommaso de 
Vio), the Dominican master general (in 1508-1513), Sor María had to undergo a 
series of inquisitorial trials in 1509-1510; although she fervently supported the 


106 Jodi Bilinkoff, “Charisma and Controversy: The Case of María de Santo Domingo,’ in 
Spanish Women in the Golden Age: Images and Realities, eds. Magdalena S. Sánchez and 
Alain Saint-Saëns (Westport: 1996), 21-34, there 23-24, 29-30. 

107 Ronald E. Surtz, Writing Women in Late Medieval and Early Modern Spain: The Mothers of 
St. Teresa of Avila (Philadelphia: 1995), 85-86; Giles, The Book of Prayer of Sor María of 
Santo Domingo, 8—9, 28. 

108 Jessica A. Boon, "Mother Juana de la Cruz: Marian Visions and Female Preaching,’ in A 
New Companion to Hispanic Mysticism, ed. Hilaire Kallendorf (Leiden: 2010), 127-48, there 
127-29. 

109 On Sor Juana see Ronald E. Surtz, The Guitar of God: Gender, Power, and Authority in the 
Visionary World of Sor Juana de la Cruz (1481-1534) (Philadelphia: 1990). 

110 See esp. Bilinkoff, “A Spanish Prophetess and Her Patrons,” 23-32. 
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inquisitors in charge of eradicating heresy, her own orthodoxy was eventually 
doubted. Ultimately, however, she was exonerated of all the charges that had 
been brought against her, and the Castilian tertiary was then elected prior- 
ess of her religious house, where in 1512 she dictated a book while in a state 
of rapture." 

The religious atmosphere that encouraged the visionary activity of reform- 
minded women in early sixteenth-century Spain began to change following 
the death of Cardinal Cisneros in 1517. After the cardinal’s demise, his protégé 
Sor Juana de la Cruz was no longer allowed to preach sermons based on her 
rapturous visions. While the accentuated Marian aspects of her revelations 
probably protected Sor Juana from being accused of heresy, in 1527 she was 
forced to abdicate the office of abbess. Nonetheless, after her death in 1534 her 
Franciscan devotees labored to secure the official recognition of Sor Juana’s 
saintliness, and she was proclaimed as a beata in 1617.12 

The fate of Sor Maria of Santo Domingo was quite different. After her death, 
Observant Dominican friars, embarrassed by the association of this eccentric 
and illiterate peasant with their order, purged its official histories from allu- 
sions to her leading role in promoting the reform of the province of Castile. In 
the first half of the twentieth century, Dominican historians portrayed Sor 
Maria as a deranged woman, but subsequent studies of her mystical writings 
have brought about a reevaluation of her contribution to religious reform in 
sixteenth-century Spain.!!3 

In the Italian peninsula, Lucia Brocadelli and Caterina of Racconigi contin- 
ued to inspire Savonarola’s devotees well into the 1540s, but there, too, the hey- 
day of charismatic reform-minded women soon came to an end. In the second 
half of the century, Savonarolan visionary women receded from the public 
sphere in northern Italy, and their memory was actively suppressed. After the 
Council of Trent (1545-1563), Observant Dominican friars sought to facilitate 
the rehabilitation of Savonarola by expurgating his image from suspicions of 
heterodoxy. Striving to dissociate the memory of the reform movement he had 
inspired from forms of spirituality that did not accord with the Tridentine dic- 
tates, they purged earlier Savonarolan sources of allusions to subversive visions 
that implied a critique of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Although they continued 
to cherish the memory of female mystics who had supported the Savonarolan 
cause in preceding decades, Observant Dominicans rewrote the accounts of 


111 Giles, The Book of Prayer of Sor María of Santo Domingo, esp. 63-74. 

112 Roest, “Female Preaching,” 150-53; Boon, “Mother Juana de la Cruz,” 132-33. 

113 See Bilinkoff, “Charisma and Controversy,” 23-35 and Giles, The Book of Prayer of Sor 
Maria of Santo Domingo, esp. 39-62. 
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these women’s spiritual experiences so as to suit the changed religious climate. 
The contribution of charismatic women to the Savonarolan reform in the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries consequently sank into oblivion, and it 
has been reconstructed only in recent years.!!^ 


Conclusion 


The somatic spirituality of pious women in late medieval Europe enabled 
them to fashion themselves as divinely inspired messengers, who transmitted 
God's instructions to others. Barred from filling sacerdotal roles and from 
teaching or preaching about religious matters, they turned to prophecy, visions, 
and ecstatic raptures to promote the reform of Christendom. Male protagonists 
of the Observant movement throughout the fifteenth century were aware of 
the subversive potential of somatic female mysticism, which elevated ecstatic 
women above their priestly superiors. Hence, on both sides of the Alps, men- 
dicant reformers from Mardach and Nider to Savonarola and Busti discouraged 
manifestations of flamboyant mysticism among the women subject to their 
pastoral care. 

Disapproving of individualistic forms of religious expression, Caffarini, 
Meyer, and other mendicant reformers urged their spiritual wards to observe 
monastic poverty, utter obedience to their superiors, and penitential practices 
that did not smack of ostentatious asceticism. Mulberg, Bernardino of Siena, 
and Savonarola were particularly concerned with the complete enclosure of 
female religious houses, and advocated a life of silence and prayer within the 
walls of communities closely controlled by Observant friars. Their reform pro- 
grams left no room for women mystics who sought to contribute actively to the 
renovation of spiritual and religious life. 

In certain circumstances, however, Observant preachers did ally themselves 
with women whose physically visible saintliness could serve to promote the 
reformatory campaigns advocated by their male supporters. This happened 
primarily, though not exclusively, in times of acute crisis: in the troubled years 
of the Avignon papacy, when several visionary women attracted widespread 
devotion, and in Savonarolan circles in northern Italy immediately after Fra 
Girolamo's execution and during the calamitous years of the Italian Wars. 
Thus, both Catherine of Siena and her saintly Savonarolan emulators were 
backed by reformist friars who propagated accounts not only of their visionary 
rebukes of ecclesiastical corruption, but also of their ecstasies of the Passion or 


114 See Herzig, Savonarola’s Women, 183-87. 
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stigmatization. On the eve of the Reformation, influential reformers such as 
Cardinal Cisneros also expressed their admiration for paramystical experi- 
ences of this kind, and collaborated with ecstatic holy women to promote the 
cause of church reform. 

Though the emphasis, on the part of their male supporters, on female mys- 
tics’ direct contact with the divine was aimed at validating their genuine holi- 
ness, it paradoxically concurrently exposed them to charges of feigning sanctity 
or relying on diabolic assistance. Gerson and Nider, both celebrated advocates 
of church reform, contributed significantly to blurring the distinction between 
the divinely-inspired holy woman and her mirror image, the wicked woman 
led astray by the devil. Reform-minded women such as Magdalena Beutler or 
Dorotea of Lanciuola, whose saintly reputation became seriously blemished, 
were consequently abandoned by their male supporters. Furthermore, though 
the works of reform-minded mystics such as Colette of Corbie, Magdalena 
Beutler, and Alijt Bake continued to circulate for many years, the identities of 
their original authors were often effaced. Even Maria of Santo Domingo and 
several Savonarolan holy women, who successfully disproved suspicions of 
heterodoxy, were written out of the annals of reformist currents within their 
orders after their death, while the initiatives of a reformer of Colette’s caliber 
were considerably downplayed in subsequent Franciscan accounts. The ongo- 
ing retrieval of these women’s religious activism and writings in recent years 
has thus helped to reintegrate embodied female spirituality into the history of 
the Observant movements of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 


PART 3 


Observant Legacies 


CHAPTER 10 


The Observance and the Confrontation with Early 
Protestantism 


Bert Roest 
Introduction: Persistent Images of the Early Sixteenth Century 


Be not angry, my good sirs; I mean well. I have to tell you this bitter and 
sweet truth: Let no more mendicant monasteries be built! God help us! 
There are too many as it is. Would to God they were all abolished, or at 
least made over to two or three orders! It has never done good, it will 
never do good, to go wandering about over the country. Therefore my 
advice is that ten, or as many as may be required, be put together and 
made into one, which one, sufficiently provided for, need not beg. (...) For 
their preaching and confession has led to naught but mere hatred and 
envy between priests and monks, to the great offence and hindrance of 
the people, so that it well deserves to be stopped.! 


Luther's outright disavowal of the value of mendicant preaching, and of the 
mendicant orders in general, epitomizes the problem faced by modern histori- 
ans who want to make sense of the aftermath of the fifteenth-century 
Observant reforms. Over the last five decades, following the publication of 
Heiko Oberman's The Harvest of Medieval Theology (1963) and a wealth of stud- 
ies on Bernardino of Siena and other luminaries of the fifteenth-century 
Observant movement, many scholars and interested outsiders have become 
convinced of the dynamic nature of and fascinating developments in the late 


1 Ludwig Fischer (ed.), Martin Luthers Schrift an den christlichen Adel Deutscher Nation von des 
Christlichen Standes Besserung (Leipzig: 1839), 45-46: ‘Zuernet nicht, lieben Herren, ich 
meine es wahrlich gut, es ist die bitere und suesse Wahrheit, und ist, dassz man je nicht mehr 
Bettelkloester bauen lasse. Hilf Got, ihr ist schon viel zu viel; ja wollte Gott, sie waeren alle ab, 
oder je auf zween oder dren Orten gehaufet! Es hat nichts Guts gethan, es thut auch nim- 
mermehr gut, irre laufen auf dem Lande. Darum ist mein Rath, man schlage zehen, oder wie 
viel ihr noth ist, auf einem Haufen, und mache eines daraus, das genugsam verforget, nicht 
betteln duerfe. (...) Ist doch aus solchem Predigen und Beichten nicht mehr denn eitel Hasz 
und Neid zwischen Pfaffen und Moenchen, grosz Aergernisz und Hindernisz des gemeinen 
Volks erwachsen, damit es wuerdig wuerde, und wohl verdienet ufzuhoeren (...). 
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medieval Catholic world. The depiction of Catholicism during the first half of 
the sixteenth century, in contrast, has remained problematic. Many of the 
arguments once used to disqualify the late medieval world as a period of 
decline, decadence, and crisis, continue to hover over the world of sixteenth 
century Catholicism prior to the Council of Trent. 

During this period, Catholic Europe was faced by Lutheran, Anabaptist, 
Anglican, Zwinglian, and Calvinist religious dissent. It saw the escalation of 
large military conflicts, and a relative marginalization of papal prestige, sym- 
bolized by the traumatic sack of Rome in May 1527. It was also confronted with 
the seemingly unstoppable expansion of Ottoman power, which led for 
instance to the conquest of Rhodes (1522), the defeat of the Hungarians at 
Mohács (1526), the first siege of Vienna (1529), and the conquest of Buda and 
Pest (1541).2 

Historical scholarship, heavily influenced by the verdicts of humanist 
spokesmen and early Protestant reformers alike, has passed severe judgment 
on the Catholic Church and on Europe's religious orders for their apparent 
powerlessness and their failure to provide proper answers to the needs of the 
time. Except for a few nineteenth-century German scholars, most have 
accepted the claims of early sixteenth-century humanists such as Erasmus, 
and of Lutheran spokesmen, that early sixteenth-century Catholicism was hol- 
low to the core, and that it did not have the preachers to stem the Protestant 
tide.? Luther's assertion that mendicant preaching only contributed to hatred 
and envy between priests and monks, and that it did nothing to further the 
pastoral needs of the laity, seemed to confirm this. 

Following this line of thought, it has been easy to postulate that effective 
Catholic preaching oriented towards pastoral care and additional forms of cat- 
echetical instruction was absent. Instead, the populace was kept enslaved to a 
superstitious religious culture characterized by inane 'external' devotions, with 


2 Recently this time period, or rather the period between the Fifth Lateran Council and the 
Council of Trent, has been the focus of an international workshop co-organized by the his- 
tory departments of the University of Bologna and Radboud University Nijmegen. See: 
B. Roest, K Bosch, A. More, A. Huijbers & P. Delcorno, "Strategies of Catholic Identity 
Formation (Chronicle),’ Franciscan Studies 70 (2012): 323-36. 

3 Inthe end, the position of Erasmus was more complex than that of the Lutherans. Whereas 
Erasmus made exaggerated claims about the novelty of his own catechistic teachings and 
approach to homiletics, and never obtained much appreciation for medieval scholasticism, 
he eventually found fault with the Lutheran claim that they were the first to demonstrate 
religious truth after centuries of concealment and deception by the ‘papist’ Church. See: 
Istvan P. Bejczy, Erasmus and the Middle Ages: The Historical Consciousness of a Christian 
Humanist, Brill’s Studies in Intellectual History, 106 (Leiden: 2001). 
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access to proper biblical teachings virtually non-existent. Until very recently, 
for many scholars of Luther and Calvin, this powerlessness explained the suc- 
cesses of early Protestantism, which as a religion of the word would have pro- 
vided the general populace with sound religious teachings based on biblical 
scholarship alone ‘for the first time’ since the patristic age.* 

No wonder, then, that historians working within the Protestant traditions 
have been very reluctant to part with this distorted depiction of events. After 
all, this emplotment made the rise of Protestantism almost inevitable and 
above all desirable. Even though recent historians working within this tradi- 
tion have moved away from its most extreme positions, it is still popular to 
maintain that Catholicism did not have a proper answer to Protestant evan- 
gelical preaching. It is also understandable that a large number of more secu- 
lar modern historians, many of whom had and continue to have an ingrained 
aversion to colorful displays of devotion and ‘superstition’, could subscribe at 
least in part to the same depiction of events, if only to discern in the rise of 
Protestantism the vestiges of a Weberian innerweltliche Askese that, alongside 
humanistic reforms, cleared the path towards modern rational and capitalist 
development. In countries where 'Catholic backwardness' was held at bay, the 
seeds of modernity had a chance to take hold: in England, the Low Countries, 
Northern Germany, and Scandinavia.® 

It is interesting that the same idea of powerlessness and decadence also took 
hold among nineteenth and twentieth-century Catholic historians, notably to 
defend the necessity and the triumph of the Tridentine reforms. Faced by 
Protestant challenges, the Catholic Church would have restructured itself doc- 
trinally and morally casting away the remnants of medieval doctrinal and 


4 Sigurjón Arni Eyjólfsson, "Überblick über die Bewertung von Luthers Predigten in der 
Forschung," in Luther Between Present and Past: Studies on Luther and Lutheranism, ed. Ulrik 
Nissen (Helsinki: 2004), 17-39. 

5 Seeforsuchrepresentations of events, for instance, J. Pollmann, "Countering the Reformation 
in France and the Netherlands: Clerical Leadership and Catholic Violence 1560-1585,” Past 
and Present 190 (2006): 83-120; J. Bosman, “Preaching in the Low Countries, 1450-1650,” in 
Preachers and People in the Reformations and Early Modern Period, ed. L. Taylor (Leiden- 
Boston-Cologne: 2001), 327-55. According to Bosman, (“Preaching in the Low Countries,” 
353) there were no effective Catholic preachers active in the Low Countries after Brugman 
(d. 1473): ‘The mendicant Brugman was in a way a unique phenomenon with only a short, 
temporary effect on the religious practice of his times’. 

6 For a modern evaluation of this representation within several types of German historical 
scholarship, see Peter Blickle, “Reformation und kommunaler Geist: Die Antwort der 
Theologen auf den Verfassungswandel im Spätmittelalter,” Historische Zeitschrift 261:2 (1995): 
365-402. 
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pastoral confusion. The pre-Tridentine period was in this view a period of religious 
uncertainty that triumphant counter-reformatory Catholicism had left behind.’ 

Given the striking religious enthusiasm of Catholic lay people during the 
fifteenth century, as well as the Observants’ impressive pastoral revolution — 
with its reform of religious houses, intensive preaching campaigns, and mas- 
sive output of sermons and all kinds of literature of religious instruction 
(which was in huge demand) - this vision of early sixteenth-century power- 
lessness and lack of action is puzzling. For one, it assumes that all those reli- 
gious orders that had been so active in fifteenth-century reforms and in 
preaching and catechism campaigns had suddenly lost heart, and had some- 
how stopped reforming, preaching, and teaching by the time Luther suppos- 
edly hammered his theses on the church doors in Wittenberg. It also assumes 
that members of these orders were incapable (as has even been maintained in 
relatively recent historical studies) of formulating answers in reply to Lutheran 
and early Calvinist challenges. 

This essay will of course not attempt to address all of our misconceptions 
with regard to the world of early sixteenth-century Catholicism. However, it 
will try to make the case for the continuing relevance of Observant religious 
programs of reform and the role of Observant religious orders as educators of 
the wider population. Furthermore, it hopes to offer a different evaluation 
of the engagement of Observant preachers and theologians with the issue of 
Protestant religious dissent. 


Continuation of Observant Reforms 


The dissemination of Observant reforms did not come to an abrupt end at the 
end of the fifteenth century. In fact, several of the largest religious orders (the 
Franciscans, the Dominicans, the Augustinians, the Benedictines, the Poor 
Clares, and the female Dominicans) saw an acceleration of Observant reforms 
on a European scale between the closing decades of the fifteenth century and 


7 Fora criticism of this lingering Catholic representation of events, which was re-emphasized 
in several works of Delumeau (with their postulation of a late medieval era of Angst), see 
Jacques Chiffoleau, La comptabilité de l'Au-Delà: les hommes, la mort et la religion dans la 
région d'Avignon à la fin du Mayen Age (vers 1320 — vers 1480), Collection de l'Ecole francaise de 
Rome, 47 (Rome: 1980), x, as well as Larissa Taylor, Soldiers of Christ: Preaching in Late 
Medieval and Reformation France (Oxford: 1992), 9-11, and John M. Frymire, The Primacy of 
the Postils: Catholics, Protestants, and the Dissemination of Ideas in Early Modern Germany, 
Studies in Medieval and Reformation Traditions, 147 (Leiden-Boston: 2010), 42—44. 
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the 1530s. The history of these ongoing Observant reforms is complex and vola- 
tile. Moreover, because in many cases it involved strife and competition 
between vying factions, as well as the production of vitriolic polemical trea- 
tises that denounced slackening standards and lack of rule observance, it has 
been quite easy for sixteenth-century critics and modern historians alike to 
interpret all this mayhem very negatively, as yet another sign of religious 
decline. One could argue instead, however, that the very belligerence of 
Observant stakeholders and their opponents was an indication of the impor- 
tance of proper rule observance for many religious people, and of the willing- 
ness to go to great lengths to implement reform. 

By and large, the pursuit of Observant reforms continued to receive the 
backing from the higher ecclesiastical authorities. Looking at the decrees of 
the Fifth Lateran Council and the so-called Libellus ad Leonem x from 1513, 
issued as a programmatic blueprint for Church reform by the Camaldolese 
monks Paolo (Tommaso) Giustiniani and Pietro (Vincenzo) Quirini, many 
ideas formulated by fifteenth-century Observant leaders from within the reli- 
gious orders were still considered the best remedy for a fundamental reform of 
the Catholic Church in capite et in membris.? It explains, for instance, the will- 
ingness of Pope Leo x to invest heavily in the solution to the conflicts between 
different factions in the Franciscan order, enforcing unity along specific 
Observant lines with the famous bull Ite vos of 1517.? 

It proved to be very difficult to unify all Observant initiatives within the 
Franciscan order — witness the sudden appearance after 1517 of new and more 
radical Observant Franciscan offshoots such as the Franciscan Riformati, the 
Alcantarines, and of course the Capuchin reform, which soon after evolved 
into a nearly independent order. These were by no means the only ‘new’ orders 
and congregations that emerged or developed within the larger Franciscan 
family during the sixteenth century. Among the women, for example, we can 
also point to the Annonciade and the Spanish Conceptionists.!° 

The Franciscan order was not alone in launching new observantist congrega- 
tions after 1500. Rather, the first half of the sixteenth century saw the creation 


8 Eugenio Massa, Una cristianità nell'alba del Rinascimento. Paolo Giustiniani e il Libellus ad 
Leonem x’ (1513) (Genova-Milano: 2005); Ludovic Viallet, "Social Control, Regular 
Observance and Identity of a Religious Order: A Franciscan Interpretation of the Libellus 
ad Leonem", Franciscan Studies 71 (2013): 33-52. 

9 Pacifico Sella, Leone x e la definitiva divisione dell'Ordine dei Minori (OMin.): La bolla ‘Ite 
vos' (29 maggio 1517), Analecta Franciscana, 14 (Grottaferrata: 2001). 

10 Bert Roest, Order and Disorder. The Poor Clares between Foundation and Reform, The 
Medieval Franciscans, 8 (Leiden-Boston: 2013), 199—201, 208-09. 
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of a significant number of completely new religious orders and congregations 
of regular clerics with distinctly observantist profiles, frequently created with 
direct support of Observant mendicant groups, or at least inspired by Observant 
spiritual classics from the fifteenth century. These included the Italian Theatines 
and the Somascan Fathers (Ordo Clericorum Regularium a Somascha), the 
Barnabite regular clerics and their female branch (the ‘Angeliche’), Filippo 
Neri’s Congregation of the Oratory, and, of course, the Jesuits of Ignatius of 
Loyola." 

Many of these new sixteenth-century orders and congregations, notably the 
Capuchins, the Jesuits, and the Theatines, would become very important in 
counter reformatory Catholic mission and ministry, alongside the older mendi- 
cant orders. As such, they are frequently studied from the perspective of the 
post-Tridentine Catholic Church. Still, many of these new orders and congrega- 
tions, the Jesuits included, had their origin and obtained their early spiritual 
profile in the world of Observant reforms. Their earliest pastoral engagement — 
preaching, catechetical instruction, redemption of prostitutes, spiritual support 
of condemned criminals, hospital and orphanage management — built directly 
on the examples of the existing Observant apostolate and its ambitions of trans- 
forming Christian society as a whole. Only the hardening of confessional bound- 
aries and the transformation of Catholic orthodoxy turned these orders and 
congregations into the well-known taskforces of the Counter-Reformation. 


Religious Orders and the Transformations before the Council of Trent 


The pre-Tridentine history of these old and new orders and congregations was 
part of a dynamic, albeit chaotic period of reform and experimentation. 
Developments differed significantly between regions and nations, as did the role 
of the orders. England, Sweden, and Denmark were possibly the countries in 
which the impact of religious orders was nullified most abruptly and more or 
less completely. In the Scandinavian countries, this was due to a complete, state- 
driven acceptance of Lutheranism, while in England it was due to Henry vis 
break with Rome, which after 1536 led to the dissolution of all religious houses.” 


11 The most accessible overview of these and other ‘new’ orders can be found in Michael A. 
Mullett, The Catholic Reformation (London-New York: 2001), 69-110. 

12 On Scandinavia, see: Jorgen Nybo, Die Franziskaner in den nordischen Lündern im 
Mittelalter, Franziskanische Forschungen, 43 (Kevelaer: 2002), 97-120. For England, the 
most manageable overview is still provided in David Knowles, Bare Ruined Choirs: The 
Dissolution of the English Monasteries (Cambridge: 1976). 
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In Spain, the Observant reform project of Cardinal Cisneros (1436-1517) and 
the royal dynasty always had strong connections with concerns over doctrinal 
purity, due to the inheritance of the reconquista and ongoing fears about con- 
tamination by morisco and marano influences. During Cisneros's lifetime, the 
pursuit of Observant reforms became to an extent allied with Erasmian 
humanist educational ideals, which became epitomized in the teaching pro- 
gram of the newly erected schools at Alcalà, and in the Complutensian Polyglot 
Bible project. After Cisneros's death, increasing concern about the influx of 
Lutheranism and heterodox 'alumbrado' spirituality severely curtailed the 
more open-minded forms of Catholic religious reform. What remained of 
the Observant program was heavily geared towards religious discipline and the 
safeguarding of Catholic orthodoxy. Within these more narrow and punitive 
parameters, Observant reforms of religious houses and Observant involvement 
with pastoral care would continue on a remarkably large scale.!3 

Due to the impact of Lutheranism, and the way it became a strategic instru- 
ment in the struggle between German territorial lords and Emperor Charles v, 
organized Catholic religious life in the German Empire suffered many setbacks 
from around 1520 onwards. In cities and regions that opted for Lutheranism, 
religious houses normally were forced to close down (or they were forbidden 
to accept new novices, which in the end had the same result). Yet in regions 
within the German Empire where Lutheranism for one reason or another did 
not take hold, or where religious allegiances remained contested for a very 
long time, Observant reforms initiated in previous decades frequently contin- 
ued. Due to the scholarly emphasis on Lutheranism and its impact, this con- 
tinuation of the Observant project in numerous regions within the German 
Empire during the first half of the sixteenth century has escaped attention. 
Insofar as sixteenth-century German Observant religious movements do make 
an appearance in the works of modern scholarship, it is frequently in the con- 
text of religious polemics with Lutheran opponents. The other activities by 
Observant religious houses and the concomitant production of pastoral texts 
do not figure prominently.!4 


13 ‘J. Garcia Oro, Cisneros y la reforma del clero español en tiempo de los Reyes Católicos 
(Madrid:1971); Idem, “Conventualismo y observancia. La reforma de las órdenes religiosas 
en los siglos xv y xvi, in Historia de la Iglesia en España 11, 1: La Iglesia en la Espana de los 
siglos xv y xvi (Madrid:1980), 211-349; Idem, Cisneros. Un cardenal reformista en el trono de 
España (1436-1517) (Madrid: 2005). 

14 For the Franciscans, note the introductory work of Walter Ziegler, “Die deutschen 
Franziskanerobservanten zwischen Reformation und Gegenreformation,’ in [francescani 
in Europa tra riforma e controriforma, Atti del x11 convegni internazionale, Assisi, 17—19 otto- 
bre 1985 (Perugia: 1987), 51-91. For the literary production of Franciscan Observants in the 
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Especially in Italy, and to an extent also in France, it seemed for a while pos- 
sible to realize forms of evangelical renewal that would accommodate many of 
the demands of proto-Protestants, precisely because they tied in with already 
existing Catholic reform programs, and at times received support from high 
placed secular and religious authority figures. In France, many ‘evangelical’ 
reformers, both those that in due course would become devoted Lutherans or 
Calvinists and those who eventually stayed within the Catholic fold, received 
support from Marguerite of Navarre (1492-1549), the sister of King Francis I of 
France. Throughout the 1520s and the early 1530s, these reformers made signifi- 
cant headway, notwithstanding significant opposition from the Parisian theol- 
ogy faculty, local lords, and crown officials inimical to Marguerite.!5 Although 
the majority of Observant religious figures, including many of their leading 
theologians (such as Pierre de Cornes (Petrus de Cornibus) and Jean Gacy), 
came down from nearly the beginning on the side of Catholic repression,'® a 
significant number of them took up the cause of evangelical reform, and some- 
times suffered persecutions that eventually drove them completely into the 
Protestant fold. Cases in point are the Dominican theologian and preacher 
Aimé Meigret, and the Franciscans Pierre de Sébiville and Jean Prévost.!” 

In Italy in particular, the boundaries between ongoing projects of religious 
observance, 'evangelical' and 'spiritual' Catholic reform initiatives, and forms 
of proto-Protestantism were highly complex. This complexity was fueled by 
the fragmented political situation, with rivaling city-states, many of which 
resisted papal interference and supported religious reform initiatives of ques- 
tionable orthodoxy as long as it seemed strategically or politically expedient to 
do so. Complexity was also fuelled by the mixed messages sent out by the 
Catholic hierarchy itself, and especially by dissent among leading cardinals. 
Some of these, such as Reginald Pole and Gasparo Contarini, maintained 


Low Countries until the 1560s, see Bert Roest, “Franciscans Between Observance and 
Reformation: The Low Countries (ca. 1400-1600),” Franciscan Studies 63 (2005): 409-42. 

15 Jonathan A. Reid, King’s Sister — Queen of Dissent: Marguerite of Navarre (1492-1549) and 
her Evangelical Network, Studies in Medieval and Reformation Traditions, 139, 2 Vols. 
(Leiden: 2009). 

16 Cf James K. Farge, Orthodoxy and Reform in Early Reformation France, The Faculty of 
Theology of Paris, 1500-1543, Studies in Medieval and Reformation Thought, 32 (Leiden: 
1985), 124, 237-38. 

17 Henry Guy, "Le sermon d'Aimé Maigret," Annales de l'Université de Grenoble, n.s., Lettres- 
Droits 5 (1928): 181-222; J.J. Hémardinquer, “A propos du procès d'hérésie contre Aimé Meigret 
(Grenoble, 1524), Bibliotheque d'Humanisme et Renaissance 19 (1957): 480-01; Auguste 
Prudhomme, Simples notes sur Pierre de Sébiville: er prédicateur de la réforme à Grenoble, 
1514-1524 (Bourgoin: 1884); Reid, King’s Sister — Queen of Dissent, 264—65, 296—98, 341. 
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conciliatory positions during the 1530s and the early 1540s. Others, however, 
such as Gian Pietro Carafa and Girolamo Aleandro, quite early displayed a 
staunch willingness to come down on the side of Catholic orthodoxy. This 
caused conflicts within the College of Cardinals itself, and increased the confu- 
sion on the ground. In some areas (the autonomous state of Venice, the repub- 
lic of Lucca, parts of the state of Milan, Florence under Cosimo I, and the court 
at Ferrara under Duchess Renée of France), several types of ‘evangelical’ reform 
were allowed to develop, at least temporarily or intermittently. Elsewhere, 
reformers suffered outright persecution. The positioning of the religious orders 
in all this is very difficult to chart and is only revealed by in-depth local and 
regional studies.!8 

Following the breakdown of negotiations between representatives of the 
Catholic Church and Protestant leaders in the context of the Diet of Regensburg 
in 1541, on 21 July 1542 (with the bull Licet ab initio) Pope Paul 111 instituted the 
supreme tribunal of the Sant'Uffizio (the Roman inquisition), which had the 
competence to proceed against lay and clerical people alike without regard for 
privilege or immunity. This tribunal came into the hands of Cardinal Carafa, 
who started to direct the activities of the tribunal to initiate repression of inter- 
nal and external dissent.!9 The same year, Bernardino Ochino, the general of 
the young Capuchin order, the most famous Italian preacher of the 1530s and 
friend of both Cardinal Pole and the high noble supporter of evangelical 
reforms Vittoria Colonna, was accused of heresy and more or less forced to flee 
to Calvinist Geneva.?? 

The increasing influence of the Roman inquisition and the Carafa party did 
not immediately end all ‘evangelical’ reform attempts within the Catholic fold. 
1542 was also the year in which the reformist cleric Morrone was made cardi- 
nal. Around him, and at the court of Cardinal Pole in Viterbo, reform-minded 
Observant clerics and a wide range of other 'evangelical' reformers still found 
protection. These included many clerics influenced by so-called Valdensian 
currents inspired by the Spanish reformer Juan de Valdés (d. 1541), who had 


18 Elena Bonora, La Controriforma, Biblioteca Essenziale Laterza, 35 (Bari: 2001), esp. 4-31. 
Still valuable is Paolo Prodi, La crisi religiosa del xvi secolo: riforma cattolica e controri- 
forma (Bologna: 1964). 

19 Bonora, La Controriforma, 14-16. 

20 B. Nicolini, "Bernardino Ochino. Saggio biografico,” Biblion. Rivista di filologia, storia e bib- 
liografia 1 (1959): 5-25; Ph. Mc. Nair & J. Tedeschi, “New Light on Ochino, Bibliothèque 
d'Humanisme et Renaissance 35 (1973) 289-301; Ugo Rozzo, "Nuovi contributi su 
Bernardino Ochino, Bullettino della Società di studi Valdesi 146 (1979): 51-83; Michele 
Camaioni, “Note su due episodi del periodo italiano di Bernardino Ochino,” Bullettino 
Senese di Storia Patria 16 (2009): 120—48. 
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fled from Spain to Naples in the 1530s. Valdensianism emphasized interior illu- 
mination and subjective experience along alumbrado lines, and downplayed 
doctrinal issues. This opened up the possibility to further religious reforms 
without doctrinal confrontation and in principle kept alive possibilities of 
mediation between different confessions. The final clampdown on and 
destruction of such currents only took place in the course of the 1550s. By then, 
all major religious orders, including the Capuchins (who had suffered a severe 
crisis following the defection of Ochino) and the Barnabites (whose leaders 
had been subjected to inquisitorial persecution in 1552 for their acquiescence 
to illuminist positions and unwarranted female initiatives), had been properly 
cleansed of any lingering ‘evangelical’ tendencies.?! 


Observant Preaching before ca. 1520 


The Observant apostolate of the early sixteenth century is one of the most 
underestimated and neglected aspects of the Observant legacy. The claims of 
Christian humanists (such as Erasmus) and of early Lutherans that they were 
the first to offer proper catechistic instruction to the laity, as well as preaching 
based on Scripture, have had an incredible impact. Many historians accepted 
(and continue to accept) such partisan statements at face value, and refuse to 
investigate properly the available source material.?? 

A number of surveys now provide a sense of the impressive production of 
catechisms and more ambitious works of religious instruction between the 
second half of the fifteenth century and the start of the Council of Trent.?? 


21 Antonio Fregona, I frati cappuccini nel primo secolo di vita, 1525-1619: approccio critico alle 
fonti storiche, giuridiche e letterarie piu importanti, Studi francescani, 8 (Padua: 2006); Rita 
Bacchiddu, Una donna carismatica e i suoi critici: Paola Antonia Negri (1508-1555) e i primi 
Barnabiti, PhD. Thesis Scuola Internazionale di Alti Studi-Fondazione Collegio S.Carlo 
(Modena: 2003). 

22 The locus classicus of these exaggerated claims can be found in the introduction to the 
1518 edition of Erasmus's Enchiridion Militis Christiani. See: Desiderius Erasmus, Collected 
Works of Erasmus, LXVI (Toronto-Buffalo-London: 1988), 9. 

23 Paul Bahlmann, Deutschlands katholische Katechismen bis zum Ende des sechzehnten 
Jahrhunderts (Münster: 1894); R. Rusconi, "Dal pulpito alla confessione. Modelli di com- 
portamento religioso in Italia tra 1470 circa e 1520 circa,’ in Strutture ecclesiastiche in Italia 
e in Germania prima della Riforma, eds. Paolo Prodi & Peter Johanek (Bologna: 1984), 
259-315; M. Turrini, ^Riformare il mondo a vera vita christiana’: le scuole di catechismo 
nell'Italia del Cinquecento,” Annali dell'Istituto Storico Italo-germanico in Trento 8 (1982): 
407-89; L. Guglielmini, Il sacramento della Penitenza nei catechismi dei fanciulli del secolo 
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These works clearly show that basic and more advanced forms of Catholic reli- 
gious instruction (beyond works meant to stimulate devotion in the more 
spiritual sense) was by no means just a reaction to early Protestant challenges, 
but was very much an intrinsic part of the Observant attempt at securing the 
moral and doctrinal ‘health’ of ordinary believers. Building on fifteenth-century 
initiatives, early sixteenth-century Observants and members of newly created 
orders and congregations not only continued to write catechisms and provided 
catechistic instruction in the context of preaching campaigns. They also 
helped to set up catechetical schools for the young (scuole della dottrina) and 
increased their production of vernacular texts of religious instruction for the 
laity. The latter in particular seems to have happened in nearly all regions in 
Europe, and apparently catered to a genuine lay interest.24 In this context, 
ordinary believers were given a much higher level of access to theological, bib- 
lical, and para-biblical materials than would be common in the aftermath of 
the Council of Trent. This had repercussions for the form and content of works 
of religious instruction in ways that have not always been properly understood 
by modern scholars.?5 

Most impressive is the ongoing homiletic output. Local and regional studies 
indicate that around and after 1500, in cities all over Europe, urban authorities 
continued to appoint urban preachers with an Observant background, whether 
for ‘extraordinary’ preaching campaigns during the Lent and Advent seasons, 
or for ‘ordinary’ preaching on Sundays and feast days throughout the liturgical 
year. Many of the preachers mentioned in the sources are known only by name, 


XVI, Ricerca storico-teologica, Corona Lateranensia, 32 (Rome:1983); Bert Roest, Franciscan 
Literature of Religious Instruction before the Council of Trent, Studies in the history of 
Christian traditions, 17 (Leiden-Boston: 2004), 250-75, 366-73, 417-44. For additional 
non-Franciscan works, see also Anne Jacobson Schutte, Printed Italian Vernacular 
Religious Books, 1465-1550: A Finding List (Geneva: 1983). 

24 On the scuole, see: P.F. Grendler, “Le scuole della dottrina cristiana nell'Italia del 
Cinquecento,” in Citta italiane del ‘500 tra Riforma e Controriforma (Lucca: 1988), 299-312; 
M. Turrini, “Le scuole di catechismo nell'Italia settentrionale del ‘500 Annali dell'Istituto 
storico italo-germanico di Trento 8 (1982): 373-406. 

25 This holds true in particular for lay ‘access’ to biblical and parabiblical materials, which 
changed significantly in the course of the sixteenth century. Whereas authors of the 
Libellus ad Leonem asked for lay access to vernacular biblical texts, confirming and 
strengthening existing tendencies (and recognizing the existence and widespread dis- 
semination of vernacular biblical texts since the later medieval period), after the Council 
of Trent, lay access to the Bible became highly problematical. See also the results of the 
ERC research project of Sabrina Corbellini in Groningen ('Holy Writ and Lay Readers. 
A Social History of Vernacular Bible Translations in the Late Middle Ages"). 
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and have not left written traces behind. Nevertheless, manuscript archives and 
catalogues of incunabula and early sixteenth-century imprints contain a mas- 
sive number of Catholic sermon collections: a large variety of de tempore and 
de sanctis collections, including ‘postils’ for Sundays and feast days that pro- 
vided simple moral and doctrinal exegetical explanations of the liturgical peri- 
copes read in church during the year, quadragesimal collections (with sermons 
held predominantly on penitential issues during the forty days before Easter), 
and sermons for specific occasions (crusade sermons, burial sermons, sermons 
on pressing social and moral topics, etc.).26 

Among the Franciscan Observants alone - to stay within the boundaries of 
my own scholarly expertise — the generation active in the two decades before 
Luther's breach with the Church contained an impressive number of homiletic 
practitioners, whose works circulated widely in both manuscript and print. 
Good examples from among the most famous of these are Olivier Maillard 
(d. 1502), Étienne Pillet (Stephan Brulefer, d. ca. 1505), Pelbartus Ladislaus of 
Temesvár (d. 1504), Nicolas Denisse (d. 1509), Bernardino Busti (d. 1513), 
Dietrich Colde (d. 1515), Johann Meder (d. 1518), Michel Menot (d. 1518), Jean 
Vitrier (d. 1519), and Heinrich Kastner (d. 1530).?" In some cases the model ser- 
mon collections and complementary praedicabilia of these preachers had a 
long-term impact on Catholic religious teachings within specific regions.”8 

Counter to what one would expect on the basis of Lutheran accusations, more 
recent scholarly evaluations of both the Savonarolan movement in Florence 
and of mendicant itinerant preachers in Italy show that many master preachers 


26 Different scholarly assumptions sometimes have led to completely opposite evaluations 
concerning the dissemination and impact of such collections. See for instance the differ- 
ent approach to sermon imprints in the works of Taylor, Soldiers of Christ, 5ff and Emily 
Michelson, The Pulpit and the Press in Reformation Italy (Cambridge, MA: 2013), 28-31. 

27 For a first introduction to many of these and other preachers, see Roest, Franciscan 
Literature, 77100; Taylor, Soldiers of Christ, 235ff. 

28 Hence the Pomerium sermonum de tempore (at least twelve editions before 1520), the 
Pomerium sermonum de sanctis (11 editions between 1501 and 1520), and the Pomerium 
sermonum quadragesimalium (9 or 10 editions between 1499 and 1520) of Pelbartus 
Ladislaus of Temesvár became standard collections in many religious libraries in Eastern 
Europe, and as such could have a huge impact on preaching practice, complementing and 
partly replacing older Observant homiletic classics such as the Biga salutis. Roest, 
Franciscan Literature, 99; Z.J. Kosztolnyik, “Pelbartus of Temesvar: a Franciscan Preacher 
and Writer of the Late Middle Ages in Hungary," Vivarium 5 (1967): 10010; Ildikó Bárczi, 
"La diversité thematique dans les predications de Pelbart de Temesvár” Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum 100 (2007): 251—310. 
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active before and after 1500 did not embrace apocalyptic imagery.” Nor did they 
limit themselves to instilling fear of the tribulations of hell and purgatory.?? 
Instead, an analysis of their sermons shows in many cases a secure biblical 
basis (albeit not according to the sola scriptura criteria of the later Protestant 
movement), and also a willingness to deal squarely with a wide variety of doc- 
trinal issues, alongside the comprehensive moral and societal teachings that 
we have come to associate with the Observant preaching of fifteenth-century 
luminaries such as Bernardino of Siena and Giacomo della Marca.?! 

Although most Observant preachers subscribed to comparable, exhaustive 
programs of religious instruction, their homiletic style could differ signifi- 
cantly. Michel Menot (nicknamed lingua aurea) was famous for his use of 
narrative examples and his simple, even ‘grotesque’ style of preaching in accor- 
dance with a late medieval sermo modernus format that sought to connect 
with the popular culture of his urban audiences. This meant that his sermons 
were highly structured, following a proper division of the sermon's theme, and 
contained a sufficient number of mnemotecnic devices and appropriate exem- 
pla and anecdotes to keep the attention of the audience.?? 

Other preachers, such as Jean Vitrier, had a much more learned stylistic 
approach that combined patristic and new humanist homiletic models. Their 
strategy reflected a new accentuation of classical rhetorical guidelines and the 
example of patristic preaching (espoused by Traversagni, Erasmus, and oth- 
ers), which emphasized the three aims of classical rhetoric (to move, to teach, 
to delight: movere, docere, delectare). Vitrier's sermons did not rely as much on 
clear divisions and enumerations as the late medieval sermo modernus (which 


29 Apocalyptic preaching was certainly a significant phenomenon, especially, it would seem, 
in Italy. See. O. Niccoli, Profeti e popolo nell'Italia del Rinascimento (Bari: 1987). 

30 This is for instance thematized in Jean Delumeau, La peur en Occident: 14*-18* siècles 
(Paris: 1978). 

31 Taylor, Soldiers of Christ, 84-119; Bert Roest, "Wat salmen met sulck volck maken?’ 
Franciscaanse stadspredikers en de verdediging van het katholicisme in de Nederlanden, 
circa 1520-1568,” in Stedelijk verleden in veelvoud. Opstellen over laatmiddeleeuwse stadsge- 
schiedenis in de Nederlanden voor Dick de Boer, eds. Hanno Brand, Jeroen Benders & Renée 
Nip (Hilversum: 2011), 245-58. 

32 For an introduction to his preaching style, see: J. Néve (ed.), Sermons choisis de Michel 
Menot (1508-1518) (Paris: 1924); Ch.Labitte, “Prédicateurs grotesques du 16e siécle. Michel 
Menot,” Revue de Paris 8 (1838): 120-41; É. Gilson, "Michel Menot et la technique du ser- 
mon médiéval," Revue d'histoire franciscaine 2 (1925): 301-50; Hervé Martin, "Les prédica- 
teurs franciscains dans les provinces septentrionales de la France au XVe siècle, in I frati 
minori tra 400 e ‘500, Atti del xi1 Convegno Internazionale Assisi, 18-19-20 ottobre 1984 
(Assisi-Perugia: 1986), 254—55. 
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in that sense had been a deliberate departure from the less-structured patristic 
and monastic exegetical homilies, to provide the necessary structure for audi- 
ences less-imbued with biblical culture), and shied away from colorful anec- 
dotes and exempla. Instead, he would provide a more intellectual exegetical 
exposition of biblical passages, with recourse to patristic authorities, and with 
a stylistic register that through a careful choice of words and rhetorical color- 
ing would arouse in the audience the desire to move beyond an initial under- 
standing and acceptance of the principles of Christian faith, towards an 
interiorization of the spiritual meaning of Scripture.?? 

The wide variety in preaching styles found in surviving sermon collections 
from this period makes it very difficult to discern a general transformation of 
preaching away from the late medieval sermo modernus in favor of humanist 
homiletic models of learned oratory, as scholarship on contemporaneous 
preaching manuals would suggest. Likewise, it is not entirely accurate to say 
that highly trained mendicant preachers opted en masse for an elite form of 
refined oratory, in contrast with frequently lesser-educated secular priests.?^ It 
certainly makes sense to investigate the normative changes in the manuals of 
homiletic rhetoric, but it is necessary to compare these with homiletic prac- 
tice. It would seem that preachers were quite capable of using different stylis- 
tic registers, and of mixing different structural models (that of the late medieval 
sermo modernus, the 'patristic' homily, and the humanistic concio) in light of 
audience and occasion.? Vitrier's homilies, for example, hailed by its editor as 


33 Vitrier would have had a pronounced influence on Erasmus's concept of Christian learn- 
ing, due to his own studies of Origen and his patristic preaching style. Vitrier would also 
have been instrumental in enticing Erasmus to finish his Enchiridion militis christiani. See 
André Godin, "De Vitrier à Origéne. Recherches sur la patristique érasmienne, in 
Colloquium Erasmianum (Mons: 1968), 47—57; Idem, Spiritualité franciscaine en Flandre au 
xvi siècle: l'homéliaire de Jean Vitrier (Geneva: 1971); Idem, “Érasme et le modèle origénien 
de la prédication,” in Colloquia Erasmiana Turonensia, ed. J.-C. Margolin, 2 Vols. (Paris: 
1972), 2: 807-20. Lorenzo Traversagni's Epitoma margarite castigate eloquentie was pub- 
lished in 1479. More influential was Erasmus's Ecclesiastes sive de ratione concionandi, 
which was published in 1535. 

34 Hence, I cannot agree with Michelson, The Pulpit and the Press, 22-27, who opposes men- 
dicant ‘oratorical’ or ‘elite’ preaching with pedagogical and simple episcopal preaching. 
Her verdict is colored by turning the sermons of the conventual Franciscan Cornelio 
Musso into the embodiment of the mendicant style of the sixteenth century. 

35 The starting points for such discussion remain John O'Malley, “Form, Content, and 
Influence of Works about Preaching before Trent: The Franciscan Contribution,” in I frati 
minori tra ‘400 e ‘500, Atti del xi convegno internazionale Assisi, 18-19-20 ottobre 1984 
(Perugia-Assisi: 1986), 25-50; Idem, "Content and Rhetorical Forms in Sixteenth-Century 
Treatises on Preaching,” in Renaissance Eloquence, ed. JJ. Murphy (Berkeley: 1983), 
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a departure from the structured ‘medieval’ scholastic sermons of his contem- 
poraries, might partly look the way they do because they catered to a rather 
elite audience of female religious practitioners and engaged lay people. It 
remains to be seen whether they were really exceptional if compared with 
other collections aimed at a comparable audience or reading public. 

Diversity in homiletic styles was in part a legacy of the fifteenth-century 
Observance. Bernardino of Siena and a number of his Italian disciples in par- 
ticular, while retaining many elements of the thematic divisions of the sermo 
modernus, had opted to move away from selecting their biblical themes and 
preaching topics uniquely from the biblical pericopes read through the liturgi- 
cal year. Many of their sermons were almost moral-theological popularizing 
treatises on the ‘ills’ of the time (sodomy, usury, the lack of urban peace, etc.), 
on specific Christian virtues that were in need of cultivation (parental love, 
spousal fidelity), or on basic catechistic and penitential issues. To anchor their 
sermons to the biblical text, they looked strategically at which biblical verses 
worked for a chosen topic, rather than limiting themselves to the biblical pas- 
sages suggested by the readings of the liturgy.86 

By freeing themselves from the constraint of the liturgical pericopes, these 
preachers and their immediate successors had more freedom to address what 
they considered to be pressing issues. The homiletic style that later fifteenth 
and early sixteenth-century Italian Observant preachers brought to bear on 
this was not uniform. Some preachers were attacked by contemporary human- 
ists for their adherence to an ‘uncultured’ and overly structured sermo moder- 
nus and their lack of humanist rhetorical skill. Others were hailed as exemplars 
of proper humanist preaching. In some cases criticism and praise were directed 
at the very same preacher, which shows that humanist positions on such mat- 
ters were not always the same.3” 


238-352. Very insightful for the Italian situation is Carlo Delcorno, “Dal «sermo moder- 
nus» alla retorica «borromea»,” Lettere Italiane 39:4 (1987): 465-83. What is needed is an 
in-depth analysis of contemporary sermon collections to see the real impact of humanist 
preaching theory. 

36 Carlo Delcorno, “L’ars a praedicandi di Bernardino da Siena,” in Atti del Simposio inter- 
nazionale cateriniano-bernardiniano, eds. D. Maffei & P. Nardi (Siena: 1982): 419-49. 

37 Hence Bernardino and other Franciscans received praise from humanists like Guarino 
and Vespasiano da Bisticci, whereas they were attacked by Poggio Bracciolini, Coluccio 
Salutati, Valla, and Erasmus. Delcorno, “Dal «sermo modernus» alla retorica «borromea»,” 
474—78. Delcorno suggests that many such preachers only used humanist learning as 
adornment, but that the underlying homiletic method was slow to change, to the chagrin 
of humanist purists. 
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Alongside thematic sermons disconnected from the liturgical pericopes 
(which were apparently quite popular in North and Central Italy) many 
Observant preachers continued to preach more properly in alignment with the 
themes suggested by the liturgical readings, either in a more ‘traditional’ late 
medieval sermo modernus format (such as Menot) — which had proved to be 
very effective to bring doctrinal and moral arguments across with recourse to 
basic logical procedures, divisions, mnemotechnic enumerations, strategic ref- 
erences to acknowledged theological authorities, and vivid exempla — or in a 
more ‘humanist’ rhetorical fashion (such as Vitrier), with less emphasis on 
logical inferences, distinctions, and non-biblical exempla. 


Observant Friars in Confrontation with Early Protestantism after 1520 


In line with scholarly assumptions concerning the ‘lack’ of Observant pasto- 
ral engagement during the early decades of the sixteenth century (which 
would have left the field wide open for early Protestant intervention), many 
scholars have also passed harsh verdicts on the response of Catholic Observant 
preachers and theologians to the challenges of Lutheranism and early 
Calvinism. 

In general, it has been argued that Observant preachers and theologians 
were unable to formulate a proper response, or were at least unable to provide 
a viable homiletic alternative to the early Protestant pastorate of the word. 
Observants, it is said, either failed to preach the Gospel in the face of the early 
Protestant homiletic onslaught (spending their energy instead on pointless 
polemics) or their homiletic response was wholly inadequate, due to their fail- 
ure to address doctrinal concerns around justification, free will, and the sacra- 
ments. The former position is favored by many scholars of Lutheranism (with 
Heiko Oberman as a major exception), who have argued that Luther and his 
early colleagues more or less invented biblical preaching according to the so- 
called ‘postil’ format.?? The latter position has been espoused by scholars such 
as Alasdair Duke and Judith Polmann, who thus have tried to ‘explain’ the 
attractiveness of Calvinism in the Low Countries and parts of France. None of 
these verdicts withstand scrutiny.39 

Thanks to the magisterial study by John Frymire, however, we now know 
that Catholic Observant preachers in Germany (alongside secular Catholic 


38 Cf. the discussion of this tradition and its problems in view of the evidence in Frymire, 
The Primacy of The Postils, 13ff. 
39 Roest, “Wat salmen met sulck volk maken,’ passim. 
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colleagues, such as Eck and Nausea) did not limit themselves to futile polemi- 
cal refutations of Lutheranism.*° Instead, they addressed the Lutheran homi- 
letic challenge head-on. And they could do this easily: especially in Germany 
and France, the fifteenth-century Italian innovations of Bernardino of Siena 
and his followers to free the sermon from the liturgical pericopes had never 
become very popular. Therefore, there was an unbroken tradition of preaching 
based closely on the biblical text as it was read in the course of the liturgical 
year. This tradition comprised both designated 'postils' that provided a down- 
to-earth, sometimes line-by-line moral and doctrinal exegesis of the Bible peri- 
copes read in church on a particular day, and other types of de tempore and 
quadragesimal sermons, which likewise took their theme from the liturgical 
readings of the day, but focused in a more independent fashion on moral or 
doctrinal issues. As shown in Frymire's partial survey, the Catholic production 
of these texts in Germany was massive, and the preachers in question, includ- 
ing the Observant Franciscans Anton Broickwy of Koenigstein (d. 1541), Johann 
Wild (1554), and the Leipzig Dominican Hermann Rab (d. 1534), were highly 
capable biblical 'postilators' in their own right.) 

The idea that Catholic preachers, if they preached at all, failed to address 
the doctrinal concerns of the laity is likewise flawed. This depiction of events 
haslong dominated scholarly discussions on the beginnings of the Reformation 
in the Low Countries, with recourse to anecdotal evidence and with reference 
to the devotional content of a relatively small number of vernacular sermons 
that were published for lay readers, and probably were specifically geared to 
address devotional concerns. Scholars also have projected post-Tridentine 
regulations, which limited in-depth doctrinal teachings in sermons to lay 
people, back onto the much more flexible and less-regulated preaching 


40 Such polemicalliterature did exist and fulfilled a specific function. Yet it was not the only 
answer ‘available’ to Catholic spokesmen. On the polemics as such, see W. Klaiber, 
Katholische Kontrovers-theologen und Reformer des 16. Jahrhunderts. Ein Werkverzeichnis, 
Reformationsgeschichtliche Studien und Texte, u5 (Münster: 1978); H. Smolinsky, 
Augustin von Alveldt und Hieronymus Emser. Eine Untersuchung zur Kontroverstheologie 
der frühen Reformationszeit im Herzogtum Sachsen, Reformationsgeschichtliche Studien 
und Texte, 122 (Münster: 1983); Erica Rummel, The Humanist-Scholastic Debate in the 
Renaissance & Reformation (Cambridge, MA: 1995). 

41 Frymire, The Primacy of the Postils, 139-45, 606-69; Rolf Decot, “Der Einfluss der 
Reformation auf die Predigt im Mainzer Dom von Wolfgang Capito bis Johannes Wild,” 
in Zwischen Konflikt und Kooperation. Religióse Gemeinschaften in Stadt und Erzstift Mainz 
in Spätmittelalter und Neuzeit, eds. Irene Dingel & Wolf-Friedrich Schäufele, 
Veróffentlichungen des Instituts für Europáische Geschichte, 70 (Mainz: 2006), 87-102. 
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environment of the pre-Tridentine period.^? What scholars often fail to do, how- 
ever, is to reflect on the structure and actual content of Latin model sermon col- 
lections published for preachers by Observant mendicants in the Low Countries, 
Germany, and France - figures like the previously mentioned Anton Broickwy of 
Koenigstein, as well as Matthias Weynsen (d. 1547) and Jan Royaert (d. 1547). 

Looking at these source materials, which probably are indicative of the 
themes addressed by preachers in real-life preaching situations, a completely 
different picture arises. For one, these sixteenth-century Catholic preachers 
included much more doctrinal teaching in their sermons than modern scholars 
have realized. As Larissa Taylor had already observed for French Dominican 
and Observant preachers active in France, Franciscan Observants active in the 
Low Countries and the German Rhineland covered a substantial amount of 
doctrinal teachings on the efficacy of sacraments, justification and grace, issues 
of intercession, scriptural authority, and the magisterium of the Church.*? 

Alongside sermon collections, Dutch and Belgian Observants, like many of 
their colleagues elsewhere, also continued to write more thematic booklets 
and treatises of religious instruction that did much more than simply arouse 
devotion among lay believers. In that sense, the fifteenth and early sixteenth- 
century Observant tradition of catechetical instruction was maintained, and 
resulted in a substantial production of catechisms, sacrament and Mass expli- 
cations, including texts that provided lay readers with a plethora of biblical 
and patristic references in the margins, so that Catholic believers were given 
access to the sources that would help them to 'prove' the Catholic position over 
against Protestant attacks.44 These Catholic catechistic texts published prior to 
the Catholic catechism of Canisius are frequently ignored, but can provide a 
sense of the different strategies used to secure lay commitment to the tenets of 
Catholic faith between the 1520s and the mid-1550s. 

The persistent denial of the existence of Catholic preaching and religious 
instruction in the wake of Protestant agitation, and the denial of its efficacy 
and doctrinal content, are thus puzzling. It seems clear that many historians 


42 On such post-Tridentine preaching regulations and their prevalence of movere over 
docere, see Delcorno, “Dal «sermo modernus» alla retorica «borromea»," 468-70. 

43 A case in point is Anton's summer postil collection published in 1549, which contains 
interesting discussions of the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist. Cf. Anton Broickwy of 
Koenigstein, Postillae sive enarrationes in epistolas et evangelia, Pars aestivalis (Cologne: 
1549), ff. 86106. 

44 Aninteresting example is the Boek van den heylighen sacramenten of Franciscus Vervoort 
from Malines (Mechelen), which was published in 1552, and was reprinted in 1556. B. De 
Troeyer, “Vervoort (Francois)," Dictionnaire de Spiritualité: ascétique et mystique, doctrine 
et histoire 16 Vols. (Paris: 1932-1995), 16: 506—09. 
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have somehow failed to take seriously the many references to mendicant 
preachers in the sources (chronicles and archival documents) — evidence that 
shows how often European towns and urban authorities continued the late 
medieval practice of recruiting mendicant preachers for 'extraordinary' or 
‘ordinary’ preaching assignments. Apparently such preachers were very popu- 
lar, and precisely for that reason they came under severe attack by Protestant 
spokesmen, who rightly saw them as dangerous adversaries.*5 

These denials also indicate that many scholars have refused to acquaint 
themselves properly with the massive homiletic output of Catholic preachers 
during and after the 1520s, and that of Observant preachers in particular. This 
is even more puzzling when we reflect on the fact that a large number of prom- 
inent Lutheran and early Calvinist preachers had been Observant Catholic 
friars before their ‘conversion’, and hence had received their education and 
homiletic training in the schools and friaries of Observant religious orders. 
This was true for Luther himself (who had been an Augustinian friar) and for 
many other Lutheran and Calvinist preachers with an Observant mendicant 
background. 

Apparently, the dividing line between early Protestants and Catholic Obser- 
vants was at times very thin. As we have seen above in the discussion of reform 
initiatives in France and Italy, for instance, there was significant overlap 
between the Observant calls for religious reform and its emphasis on living in 
accordance with the commands of the Bible, and the evangelical message of 
early Lutheranism and early Calvinism. Soon the doctrinal boundaries would 
harden, especially within the polemic exchanges and accusations following 
the first official condemnations of Luther. Yet several Observant friars who 
eventually ended up in one of the Protestant camps took their time in crossing 
the dividing line once and for all. Alongside the Werdegang of preachers such 
as Aimé Meigret OP, and the Franciscans Pierre de Sébiville and Jean Prévost 
mentioned earlier, the trajectory of the Observant Franciscan Frangois Lambert 


45 X Onsuch preaching assignments of Dominicans, Franciscans, Augustinians, and Carmelites 
in Aix-en-Provence, see Claire Dolan, Entre tours et clochers: Les gens d' église à Aix-en- 
Provence au xvi siècle (Sherbrooke, Quebec: 1981), 97-98. For Utrecht in the Low Countries, 
see R.H. Pegel, "Prediking voor de leken in de stad Utrecht, 1500-1580,” in Utrechters entre- 
deux. Stad en Sticht in de eeuw van de reformatie, 1520—1620, eds. H. ten Boom, E. Geudeke, 
H.L.Ph. Leeuwenberg & P.H.A.M. Abels (Delft: 1992), 112-46. For the appointment of secu- 
lar clerics to such positions and the wider context of mendicant and secular urban preach- 
ing assignments before and after 1500, see also Bernhard Neidiger, "Wortgottesdienst vor 
der Reformation: Die Stiftung eigener Predigtpfründen für Weltkleriker im späten 
Mittelalter Rheinische Vierjahrsblütter 66 (2002): 142-89; Michael Menzel, "Predigt und 
Predigtorganisation im Mittelalter," Historisches Jahrbuch 11 (1991): 337-84. 
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is very revealing in this regard. As Pietro Delcorno has shown, the transition of 
Francois Lambert of Avignon from Franciscan to Lutheran preacher between 
1520 and the winter of 1522 was gradual, and for a while it seemed possible — 
not only for him but also according to remarks of early Lutheran and Zwinglian 
correspondents - to combine the Observant Franciscan lifestyle with teaching 
evangelical Christian truth.*6 

In the case of the learned Hebraist Conrad Pellican from Rufach and Basel, 
the transition from Observant Franciscan to Protestant between 1519 and 1526 
was even more prolonged, and was beset with hopes of arriving at a compro- 
mise that would combine the best of both worlds, based on a shared commit- 
ment to a life of evangelical perfection. Pellican already began to tilt towards 
Lutheran positions around 1519, but remained guardian of the Basel friary until 
1524. By then, his Protestant sympathies were well known among his fellow 
friars. Still, he remained in the Basel friary for another two years, teaching 
Hebrew and theology at the local university. Throughout this period, Pellican 
apparently continued to believe that it could be possible to combine Protestant 
teachings with being faithful to the Franciscan rule. Around Easter 1525, he 
addressed a letter to the Observant provincial chapter, which was held at 
Creuznach, and in this letter he defended himself against those who accused 
him of being a Lutheran heretic. He avowed his Protestant leanings but indi- 
cated that he still loved the Franciscan order, and even went as far as to suggest 
that the order's provincial leaders should send to his friary in Basel other friars 
from the province with Lutheran tendencies, in order to let them live and work 
in correspondence with evangelical truth. He wrote that the progress of 
Protestantism was inevitable. Curiously enough, his sincerity and reputation 
within the order was such that the new guardian present at the provincial 
chapter was told to leave Pellican in peace and allow him to continue his stud- 
ies and his teaching of Hebrew in Basel. Not long afterwards, Zwingli invited 
him to Ziirich to become professor in Greek and Hebrew there. Pellican finally 
accepted in February 1526 and left the friary and the order.*” 

To claim that early Protestants were preachers of the word, while their 
Catholic opponents either did not know how to preach or were incapable of 
doing so in an adequate fashion, is thus to ignore the fact that there were many 


46 Pietro Delcorno, “Between Pulpit and Reformation: The “Confessions” of Francois 
Lambert,” Franciscan Studies (2013): 13-33. 

47 Erich Wenneker, “Pellikan, Konrad,” in Biographisch-Bibliographisches Kirchenlexikon, 
14 Vols. (Herzberg: 1990-1998), 7: 180-83; G.G. Merlo, Nel nome di san Francesco. Storia dei 
frati Minori e del francescanesimo sino agli inizi del xvi secolo (Padua: 2003), 422-28; 
Frédéric Bresch, Esquisse biographique sur Conrad Pellican (Strasbourg: 1870), 31-34. 
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skilled homiletic practitioners in both camps, each with the same or a highly 
comparable training — sometimes received in one and the same Observant 
house of study. Hence the Observant Franciscan studium in Leipzig produced 
preachers and teachers such as Augustinus of Alveldt and Friedrich Myconius. 
The latter would convert to Lutheranism, whereas the former would become 
one of its most vocal antagonists. These were opponents who knew each other 
very well, who had previously worked together and who shared much common 
ground as preachers and pastoral workers.48 

With the progressive emancipation of Lutheran and Calvinist theologies, the 
creation of distinct Lutheran and Calvinist training grounds in Wittenberg, 
Basel, Zürich, and elsewhere, and the rise of Catholic censorship, the divisions 
in form and content between Protestant and Catholic preaching would increase 
over time. But it remains to be seen whether many lay people in the 1530s 
and 1540s would have been able to discern marked differences between the 
postils of the Catholic Observant Franciscan Johann Wild, the Augustinian 
Johannes Hoffmeister, the Dominican Johannes Dietenberger, or the Carthu- 
sian Johannes Justus Lansperger, and those of their contemporary Lutheran 
opponents.^? When the Margrave Albrecht Alcibiades of Brandenburg and his 
armies occupied the city of Mainz temporarily in 1552, Johann Wild had been 
the single Catholic male cleric to remain. His reputation as an evangelical 
preacher was such that Albrecht refrained from plundering the Franciscan fri- 
ary and asked Wild (in vain) to become a chaplain in his army.59 

Throughout this period — between ca. 1520 and the end of the Council of 
Trent — Catholic Observant preaching apparently retained much of its earlier 
variety. As with earlier periods, we have to guard against sweeping statements 
about the main direction of the development of Catholic homiletic style 
towards a type of learned oratory, as current and later theoretical preaching 
handbooks seem to suggest, and as has been repeated by modern scholarship, 
most of which focuses on a small number of famous (court) preachers, or 
extrapolates from the preaching guidelines of post-Tridentine reform bishops 
such as Carlo Borromeo.?! A proper verdict can only be given after a diligent 


48 See on these and other former colleagues and later adversaries J. Schlageter, 
"Humanistische Polemik gegen den Franziskaner Augustin von Alveldt zu Beginn der 
Reformation," Wissenschaft & Weisheit 69 (2006): 230—64. 

49 See on these preachers for instance Frymire, The Primacy, 101-33. See also Jon Derek 
Halvorson, Religio and Reformation: Johannes Justus Lansperger, O.Cart. (1489/90—1539), 
and the Sixteenth-Century Religious Question (Chicago: 2008). 

50 Frymire, The Primacy, 146. 

51 Aside from the work of Emily Michelson mentioned previously see also Christian 
Mouchel, Rome franciscaine: essai sur l'histoire de l'éloquence dans l'Ordre des Fréres 
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analysis of the sermons of many preachers, and not only the most learned and 
famous ones, those that became well-known for their homilies at the Council 
of Trent or the papal curia and were hailed by learned contemporaries. 

A general change took place with regard to the use of theological authorities 
in the face of the challenges of early Protestantism. This frequently meant a 
relative decline in the use of medieval scholastic authorities in favor of biblical 
and patristic references. Catholic preachers were well aware that they had to 
provide a convincing answer to the Lutheran doctrine of sola scriptura. Hence 
Catholic postilators and authors of other sermon collections became more con- 
cerned with presenting ample biblical proof for their doctrinal statements.52 

Likewise, there was a tendency to draw examples and analogies more con- 
sistently from the biblical text, to the detriment of examples and stories derived 
from non-biblical sources. This was certainly the case in the postils properly 
speaking, which from the start had a more basic exegetical character than 
some of the other model sermon collections. Still, analogies and emblemata 
taken from the book of nature remained popular (and this also happened 
within the Protestant world). Under the impact of humanist and Protestant 
criticism, popular Catholic preaching might have lost some of its entertain- 
ment character in favor of more sober and earnest forms of exposition.53 
Beyond that, popular books with moral stories and edificatory jests that previ- 
ously had functioned as praedicabilia to provide preachers with suitable and 
lively illustrative examples continued to have a life in the Catholic (and 
Protestant) republic of letters independent from their original homiletic 
context.54 

The re-orientation towards a more careful biblical anchoring of the homi- 
letic message would also explain why many Catholic model sermon bestsellers 


Mineurs au xvie siècle, Bibliothèque littéraire de la Renaissance, Série 3 (Paris: 2001). The 
most insightful analysis of Borromeo's guidelines and their relation with prior guidelines 
and preaching handbooks still is Delcorno, “Dal «sermo modernus» alla retorica «borro- 
mea»” mentioned previously. 

52 Taylor, Soldiers of Christ, 74-77. 

53 Taylor Soldiers of Christ, 195-98. 

54 The most famous example in this regard concerns Schimpf und Ernst, the 1521 master- 
piece of the (Conventual but observantist) Franciscan friar Johannes Pauli, which also 
received a reading public among sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Protestants. Yumiko 
Takahashi, Die Komik der Schimpf-Exempel von Johannes Pauli: eine textpragmatische 
Analyse frühneuhochdeutscher Predigterzühlungen (Freiburg: 1994); Albrecht Classen, 
"Die deutsche Predigtliteratur des Spátmittelalters und der Frühneuzeit im Kontext der 
europäischen Erzahltradition: Johannes Paulis Schimpf und Ernst (1521) als 
Rezeptionsmedium,” Fabula 44:3-4 (2003): 209-36. 
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from earlier periods (the Dormi secure, the Biga salutis, and other collections 
from the late fifteenth and early sixteenth century) gradually fell out of favor. It 
is unclear, however, whether this held true for Europe as a whole. As with many 
other matters, impressions like these, taken from regional surveys of imprints 
and library collections, need further corroboration. 

Due to a relative lack of in-depth analyses of Catholic sermons across the 
board, it remains difficult to come up with a satisfactory typology of preaching 
styles during this period. This would require comparisons between surviving 
collections from different Observant homiletic practitioners and their Theatine, 
early Jesuit, and Capuchin contemporaries. The last-mentioned of these had an 
early homiletic luminary in the previously mentioned Bernardino Ochino, who 
was celebrated as a new Bernardino of Siena before his disastrous fall from 
grace and flight towards Calvinist Geneva in 1542, which for a while threatened 
to discredit the young Capuchin order as a whole. During his years as celebrated 
Capuchin preacher, Ochino might have been somewhat of an anomaly among 
his down-to-earth and anti-intellectual early Capuchin confreres. However, any 
verdict on these matters calls for much additional research.55 


Conclusion 


Much of what has been said in this essay is of a tentative nature, due to a rela- 
tive neglect of the available sources, and due to ingrained narratives that have 
hampered proper scholarly engagement with Observant Catholic preaching 
during the first half of the sixteenth century. Thanks to the accelerating digiti- 
zation of early modern imprints, however, many Catholic sermon collections 
and works of religious instruction are now accessible in ways undreamt of 
before, and there is no longer any excuse for passing over the available evi- 
dence. If we can begin to see that much of the humanist and early Protestant 
invective against the failures or the absence of Catholic preaching and religious 


55 The most widely available studies on early Capuchin preaching are still standing in older 
traditions of order historiography, and have to be handled with care: B. von Mehr "De 
historia praedicationis, praesertim in Ordine fratrum minorum Capuccinorum, scienti- 
fica pervestigatio," Collectanea franciscana n (1941): 373-422 & 12 (1942): 5-40; Arsenio da 
Ascoli, La predicazione dei cappuccini nel Cinquecento in Italia (Loreto: 1956), esp. 132. The 
1536 Capuchin constitutions urged the friars to limit themselves “al nudo e humil cruci- 
fixo terse, phallerate et fucate parole, ma nude, pure, simplice humile et basse, niente di 
meno divine, infocate et piene d'amore" 
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instruction was a product of polemic and self-positioning, a broad new field of 
research will open up. 

Research in that field will change our image of the nature of Catholic indoc- 
trination of the faithful, and will probably also change our ideas about the reli- 
gious and theological literacy of the Catholic laity in general. This research will 
also allow us to move beyond the statements about ideal types of sixteenth- 
century preaching found in the humanist preaching manuals of Erasmus and 
others. In addition, it will facilitate a more careful evaluation of the legacy of 
Observant preaching and the project of Observant reforms during the long fif- 
teenth century. Finally, it will allow us to judge more properly, and in a com- 
parative fashion, the changes within Catholic teaching and approaches towards 
it before and after the Council of Trent. 


CHAPTER 11 


The Spanish Jeronymites' Incorporation of the 
Isidrites in 1567 


Timothy J. Schmitz 
Introduction 


In the wake of the Council of Trent, Philip 11 of Spain used the opportunity for 
religious reform to expand the Jeronymite order. The expansion was carried out 
at the expense of three other religious organizations: a splinter group of obser- 
vant Jeronymites called the Isidrites, the Spanish houses of the Premonstra- 
tensian canons, and the separately administered Jeronymite monasteries in 
Portugal. While the Spanish Jeronymites successfully reincorporated the Isidrites 
in 1567 and managed to absorb the Portuguese Jeronymite houses almost thirty 
years later, the order failed in its efforts against the Premonstratensians. In all 
three cases, the crown and the Jeronymites used the same language to justify the 
order's incorporation of other regular clerical institutions. During each effort, the 
Spanish king, supported by the papacy and citing 'faults and imperfections' in 
the target religious houses, instructed enthusiastic Jeronymites to commence 
with the assimilation of the other orders. 

There were clear reforming motives on the part of Philip 11, the papacy, and 
the Jeronymite friars in all three of the expansion efforts. Their actions reveal a 
commitment to fulfill and even exceed the directives of the Council of Trent. 
They were also part of a still larger effort to reform Spain's regulars in the 1560s, 
and they reveal several additional issues that governed regular clerical reform 
in sixteenth-century Spain. First, the incorporation of the Isidrites, an 
Observant order that had separated from the Jeronymites in 1425, shows that 
Philip 11 went well beyond the decrees of Trent to create a still more reformed, 
more uniform, and more national Spanish church. Second, the case of the 
Isidrites, when examined in the context of these other Jeronymite efforts to 
expand, gives the impression that the Jeronymites and their royal patron were 
addressing profane concerns alongside religious ones. Finally, by choosing the 
Jeronymites as his agents of reform, Philip 11 increased the prestige, size, and 
authority of his favorite order, one that had been favored by Spanish monarchs 


1 Bruce Taylor, Structures of Reform: The Mercedarian Order in the Spanish Golden Age (Leiden: 


2000), 140-44. 
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since its foundation. Moreover, the Spanish king did so just after he had chosen 
the Jeronymites to inhabit his magnificent new monastery-palace, the famous 
San Lorenzo de El Escorial, where the order’s monks would serve the Spanish 
Habsburgs and pray for their dead.? 


The Jeronymites and Isidrites 


The monks of San Isidro were also called the Hermits of the Order of St. Jerome, 
a name that more readily acknowledged the order’s ties to the larger and 
better-known Jeronymite order. However, the Isidrites had splintered from the 
Jeronymites and formed a separate Observant faction that claimed to follow a 
rule closer in form to what they believed St. Jerome would have written. 

The Isidrites were founded by Lope of Olmedo (d. 1445), a doctor of canon 
and civil law who was twice elected general of the Jeronymite order? In his 
second term as general, he outlined a new series of rules for the lives of 
Jeronymite monks that focused more on solitude and abstinence from meat. 
Olmedo claimed to have taken his ideas from St. Jerome’s writings and from his 
own contemplation of Jerome's time in the desert, which caused Olmedo to 
reject academic knowledge. As Jeronymite general, he asked Pope Martin v 
(1368-1431), a friend from his days at the University of Perugia, for permission 
to embark on the reform of his order in 1428.4 


2 For more on royal favor for the Jeronymites, see: Timothy J. Schmitz, "The Spanish Jeronymites 
and the Reformed Texts of the Council of Trent,” Sixteenth Century Journal 37 (2006): 
375-99. 

3 Marcel Durán, Tomás Fernández, Miguel Ruiza, and Elena Tamaro, “Lope de Olmedo,’ in 
Biografías y Vidas, http:/ | www.biografiasyvidas.com/biografia/o/olmedo lope.htm [accessed 
on 27 August 2014]. In addition to being well educated, Olmedo had worked as a canon law- 
yer for Avignon Pope Benedict x111. He later was employed as a diplomat by King Ferdinand 
I of Aragon. In 1400 he took Jeronymite vows at the monastery of Nuestra Sefiora de 
Guadalupe and began to ascend the ranks of the order, eventually becoming general. 

4 Archivo General de Simancas, Sección Patronato Real [hereafter AGs — PR], legajo 23-18, s.f. 
See further Tomás Moral, “A propósito de un documento sobre la union de dos congregacio- 
nes espafioles de monjes jerónimos a mediados del del siglo xvi,” La Ciudad de Dios 179 (1966): 
305-13; José of Sigüenza, Historia de la orden de San Gerónimo, ed. Juan Catalina García, 
Nueva biblioteca de autores españoles, 8 & 11, 2 Vols. (Madrid: 1907-1909), 1: 307-08 [hereafter 
Sigüenza, Historia]. Not even in its earliest history in the fourteenth century had the 
Jeronymite order been particularly strict, since very early in the order's existence its religious 
houses garnered patronage from Spanish royalty and nobility, earning the order a reputation 
for closeness to the monarchy. 
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Olmedo's request followed a papal instruction to restructure monastic elec- 
tions. Martin v wished for priors to serve for terms longer than three years, 
arguing that longer terms would both save money and cause less disruption in 
the lives of the regular clergy. According to seventeenth-century Jeronymite 
historian José of Sigüenza, the Jeronymite order accepted this alteration to 
their method of governance, but they found it disagreeable and thought that it 
both weakened the office of the general and led to the external control of 
Jeronymite houses.5 

Since he had already served two triennial terms as general by 1428, Olmedo 
left office. He had also become consumed by Jerome's writings and, based on 
those writings and on his experiences as general, felt driven to alter the 
Jeronymite rule in such a way that it corresponded more closely with saintly 
asceticism. 

Despite his efforts, Olmedo’s calls to reform the Jeronymite rule went unan- 
swered. Indeed, Sigüenza points out that his efforts were not supported by the 
rest of the order, and that some of Olmedo's Jeronymite brothers were suspi- 
cious of his motives. Yet Olmedo remained unwavering in the face of the 
rejection of his ideas; he left the Jeronymites and entered a Carthusian monas- 
tery, which satisfied his need for a more solitary, eremitical life. But the former 
Jeronymite general was not so ready to set aside his reforming ambition. He 
wrote to Martin v and obtained a bull authorizing him to found a new monas- 
tery outside Seville that would belong to the Jeronymite order but would follow 
a new rule of his design. 

When Jeronymite priors opposed the establishment of this new congrega- 
tion, later named San Isidro, Olmedo obtained three more papal bulls that 
authorized the creation of a new congregation of monks independent of the 
old order. The first bull gave Olmedo the right to found four other houses 
around Seville, and also named him perpetual general of the Jeronymite order. 
The second provided the new Jeronymite houses with the same privileges 
enjoyed by the two greatest Jeronymite monasteries: the chapterhouse of San 
Bartolomé de Lupiana and the pilgrimage site of Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe. 
The third reinforced the rigid new rule that Olmedo intended to introduce, 


5 Sigüenza, Historia, 1: 307—08. ‘...les presentaron una bula del Papa Martino v que entonces 
regia la Iglesia, en que permitia su Santidad, que los Prioratos pudiessen durar mas de tres 
afios sin vacacion, ni nueva elecion, solo con que la mayor parte del Capitulo por un escruti- 
nio secreto, viniesse en ello, sin poder del General, ni Confirmadores de la elecion’. 

6 Sigüenza, Historia, 1: 308—09. ‘No hallo en ellos tan buena acogida como esperava. Algunos 
imaginan que dio en esta traça, para con ella perpetuarse como legislador en el oficio de 
General, y ensefiorearse perpetuamente de la Orden..." 
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and later an additional bull permitted Jeronymites living in monasteries still 
following the old rule to transfer to the new religious houses if they desired a 
more Observant form of religious life.” 

The historian José of Sigüenza took a dim view of Olmedo's efforts. In his 
classic history of the order, Sigüenza defined reform as ‘reducing something to 
its earliest form, to that which has been lost...whose first precepts had been 
forgotten and whose first beauty had been tarnished’. The famous historian 
went on to deny that there was any need for Jeronymite reform at the time, and 
he contended that Olmedo never really wanted simply to reform the Jeronymite 
order, since in Sigüenza's estimation the order was at its spiritual peak in the 
early fifteenth century? Rather, for Sigüenza, Olmedo was simply interested in 
transforming the order in a manner more consistent with his own vision. 

Long before the seventeenth century, however, Olmedo's ideas had met with 
a chilly reception from the Jeronymite order. The widespread refusal of the 
order's monks to join his efforts at Observant reform led Olmedo to travel to 
Rome to visit with his friend, Martin v. He then composed a new rule and pre- 
sented it to the pope. 

Soon after, Olmedo sent the Jeronymites papal instructions that required 
them to accept him as their perpetual general and to adopt his new rule. 
Unsurprisingly, the Jeronymites rejected the papal directive and selected two 
monks from the two most important Jeronymite houses — Juan Serrano, a for- 
mer prior at Guadalupe, and Esteban of Bayona, a monk from Lupiana - to 
travel to Rome to protect the order's interests and oppose any changes to it. 
They were also instructed to oppose unequivocally the imposition of Olmedo 
as perpetual general or any alteration in the timing of the order's elections? 


7 Sigüenza, Historia, 1: 30910, 329. 

8 Sigüenza, Historia, 1: 310. 

9 Sigüenza, Historia, 1: 310-18. The two Jeronymites requested an audience with the pope, who 
listened to their arguments. The discrepancy in reports of the condition of the order led the 
pontiff to convene a committee of cardinals. Following the fifteenth-century trend toward a 
more Observant monasticism, Olmedo made an appeal to the cardinals and insisted that the 
Jeronymites, as they now lived, failed to follow a rule that adhered to the example set by 
St. Jerome. The former general went on to advocate a stricter, more ascetic existence based 
on Jerome’s time in the desert. For their part, Serrano and Bayona contended that Olmedo's 
assertions dishonored the legacy of Pope Gregory x1, who had approved the original rule and 
constitutions of the Order of St. Jerome. Further the two Jeronymites claimed that they were 
not mendicants (as it seemed Olmedo wished they were), and they declared that St. Jerome 
himself had not been a mendicant or a hermit. In closing, they asked Martin v to make no 
changes to the Jeronymite way of life. 
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In the end, the pope sided with the established Jeronymite order, electing 
not to change in any way the order’s rule or constitutions. Nevertheless, Martin v 
did permit Olmedo to keep his rule and to found monasteries in Italy and in the 
rest of Christendom if he chose. The pope also urged Olmedo and the 
Jeronymites to come together as brothers. More significantly, the pope stated 
that any Jeronymite wishing to follow Olmedo's rule could leave the order and 
do so, as could any entire Jeronymite house. Finally, any of Olmedo's followers 
who visited a Jeronymite house were to be received as brothers, and each order 
was instructed to pray for the dead of the other.'? Martin v thus established 
Olmedo's new order as a close relative of the original Jeronymite order. Moreover, 
while the pope chose not to enact his old university friend's broader plan 
to reform the entire Jeronymite order, Martin v clearly sympathized with 
Olmedo's ambitions. 

Olmedo remained temporarily in Rome, where he founded a monastery, the 
first of twenty in Italy." The new rule was consistent with the Observant move- 
ment across the Church as a whole, and Olmedo attracted followers, but desir- 
ing to return to Spain, he asked the archbishop of Seville to permit him to 
establish houses in Andalusia. Once that permission was granted, Olmedo 
returned to Seville and founded San Jerónimo de Acela, which was renamed 
San Isidro and received from Martin v all the privileges granted to the 
Jeronymite houses at Guadalupe and Lupiana.! 

Eventually, seven Isidrite houses were founded in Spain, but they acknowl- 
edged the authority of an Italian general instead of the general of the Spanish 
Jeronymites, the elected prior of San Bartolomé at Lupiana. The Isidrite houses 


10 Sigüenza, Historia, 1: 318-19. 

11 Durán et al., ‘Lope de Olmedo’, passim. See also: Sigüenza, Historia, 1: 319-20. In his new 
foundations, whether in southern Spain or Italy, Olmedo made only minor changes to the 
Jeronymite habit, even while his new rule emphasized rigid discipline and world renun- 
ciation. Adherents to his rule were not permitted to read in their monasteries or to depart 
temporarily to attend university. They were prohibited from eating meat or from wearing 
linen, and they were required to fast from the beginning of October until Easter every year 
without exception. 

12 Sigüenza, Historia, 1: 321, 325, 403. While Sigüenza did not approve of Olmedo's efforts, the 
Jeronymite historian acknowledged that the former general received much attention for 
his new foundations. Olmedo impressed many important people, among them Enrique 
of Guzmán, Count of Niebla, who sponsored the foundation of San Isidro. Similarly, Iñigo 
López de Mendoza, Count of Tendilla, helped the Isidrites to found the monastery of 
Santa Ana de La Pefia de Tendilla. Mendoza had long hoped to establish a Jeronymite 
house in Tendilla, but because the larger order refused to meet some of his conditions, the 
foundation never occurred. In 1472 Mendoza turned to the Isidrites instead. 
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in Spain also elected their own vice-general, called a president, who supervised 
the activities of the Spanish Isidrite houses. So while a relationship between 
the Isidrites and the Jeronymites existed, Olmedo effectively founded a sepa- 
rate religious order, one that looked to Italy for its leadership. 

San Isidro stood out from the other Isidrite houses because it was endowed 
with land and because the prior of the house also served as both lord of the 
village of Santiponce and as a parish priest. Other Isidrite houses were typi- 
cally small and poor. For example, the four friars at Carmona’s Santa Maria de 
Gracia were reported to be impoverished, if devout, and to live only from alms 
and from a modest annuity (10,000 maravedis) granted by Isabella of Castile 
(Isabel la Católica). Similarly, San Miguel de Los Angeles was described as ‘a 
poor house and all it has is some income from olive oil...with a small annuity’. 
San Miguel de Los Angeles and Nuestra Sefiora del Valle in Ecija, however, 
could at least support thirteen or fourteen monks, a circumstance that stood in 
marked contrast to Santa María de Gracia or Jaén's Santa Quitería, which could 
sustain but three or four. 


The Jeronymites as Reformers 


Even though Olmedo created a more Observant form of Jeronymite religious 
practice, it was the Jeronymite order that ultimately reformed and incorpo- 
rated the Isidrites, a situation that arose because the Jeronymites had devel- 
oped their own reputation as a reforming order. Thus, even though Observant 
reform of established orders and houses had become an important component 
of Spanish clerical reform by the sixteenth century,!6 the Jeronymites’ reformed 


13 AGS- PR, legajo 23-18, s.f. With the exception of Santa Ana de La Peña at Tendilla, which 
was only about ten miles from the Jeronymite chapterhouse at Lupiana in central Spain, 
all of the Isidrite houses were in the south. They were: San Isidro del Campo (Santiponce/ 
Seville), San Miguel de Los Ángeles (Sanlácarla Mayor), Santa Maria de Gracia (Carmona), 
Santa María del Valle (Ecija), Nuestra Sefiora de Barrameda (Sanlácar de Barrameda), 
and Santa Quitería (Jaén). 

14 Sigüenza, Historia, 2:168, 171; AGS — PR, leg. 23-18, ‘...es casa pobre y todo lo que tiene esta 
granjeria de azeyte...con algun pan de renta y algunos dineros que todo es poco’. The 
contrast between the new Isidrite foundations and the Jeronymite monasteries is quite 
clear. 

15 Sigüenza, Historia, 2: 170—71. 

16 Archivo General del Palacio Nacional [hereafter AG PN ] — San Lorenzo, Patronatos, legajo 
1, 1/15/1528, ‘Carta del Rey don Carlos I para que los monasterios de la Orden de San 
Jerónimo no paguen derechos en la corte, por sacar sobrecartas y despachos de los 
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status trumped their lack of primitive observance. Perhaps the best example of 
the Jeronymites’ own reforming activity was their reform of Spain’s three mili- 
tary orders in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. Additionally, they 
were asked to reform a number of individual religious houses, and they also 
made efforts to reform themselves.” 

The combination of their reformed status and a history of royal favor may 
have been what persuaded the Catholic Monarchs to instruct the Jeronymites 
to carry out the reform of Castile’s three military orders (Santiago, Calatrava, 
and Alcántara) after the crown had gained their generalships.!® The Catholic 
Monarchs found that the largest of the military orders, the Order of Santiago, 
had lost most of the essential structure of a religious order and lacked both 
community and religious observance. In an effort to reform the knights and 


contadores. Francisco Jiménez de Cisneros, archbishop of Toledo and confessor to 
Isabella of Castile, was himself an Observant Franciscan, and when he began to encour- 
age the reform of the regular clergy he supported initiatives for 'reform in observance, 
which led to the following of more rigorous rules and the granting of fewer liberties. 
Because they were viewed as leading holier, more devout lives, Cisneros and the Catholic 
Monarchs encouraged and rewarded Observant orders and those that had reformed their 
rules and constitutions during the fifteenth century. For example, in a royal pragmatic 
reconfirmed at Ocaña in December 1498, Ferdinand and Isabella exempted reformed and 
Observant monasteries from paying taxes (derechos) on documents requested from royal 
secretaries, and they went so far as to levy a 10,000-maravedí fine on any secretary who 
disobeyed. Charles 1 (v) upheld the exemption in 1528. 

17 JAGPN - San Lorenzo, Patronatos, legajo 1, 1/15/1528, ‘Carta del Rey don Carlos I...’ 
‘Reformed’ in this case may refer to the order's enforcement of purity of blood (limpieza 
de sangre) rules. With regard to the Jeronymite incorporation of the Isidrites, the larger 
order's limpieza statutes, which dated to 1504, was one way that the Jeronymite order had 
already been reformed by the 1560s. Indeed, as early as 1486, the order required all new 
members of the order to meet limpieza requirements. This made the Jeronymites the first 
religious order to institute a purity of blood requirement. See: John H. Elliott, Imperial 
Spain, 1469-1716 (1970; repr. New York: 1990), 218-21; Gretchen D. Starr-LeBeau, In the 
Shadow of the Virgin: Inquisitors, Friars, and Conversos in Guadalupe, Spain (Princeton, NJ: 
2003), 235-36, 239-40. 

18 Sigüenza, Historia, 2: 74. Combined, the three military orders may have had jurisdiction 
over more than a million vassals and collected huge revenues from their numerous 
estates. John Elliott notes that it would be difficult to overstate the importance of control 
overthe ordersin the reassertion of royal control in theTberian Peninsula. TheJeronymites' 
role in this reform exemplified the order's close relationship with the Spanish monarchy. 
See: Elliott, Imperial Spain, 88-89. See also Archivo Histórico Nacional [hereafter AHN ], 
Sección Estado, legajo 3481, ‘Bula del P. Padre Clemente vii en que concede al emperador 
Don Carlos la Administración de los Maestrazgos de Santiago, Calatrava, y Alcántara. Afio 
de 15209’. 
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bring them more in line with the Augustinian rule, Ferdinand and Isabella 
wrote to the Jeronymite general in 1499 and asked him to initiate reform.!9 

The Jeronymites carried out another reform in 1510, several decades before 
their incorporation of the Isidrites. Alonso Fonseca, bishop of Osma, asked the 
order to reform the monastery of Nuestra Sefiora de Parraces of the Regular 
Canons of St. Augustine. The perpetual administrator of the monastery, 
Fonseca, disapproved of the behavior of Parraces’ monks, and, when they 
responded negatively to his entreaties to reform themselves, he asked the 
Jeronymites to intervene, a decision that prompted Sigüenza to remark that 
the order seemed to exist simply to deal with such problems.?° 

The Jeronymite general dispatched a monk, Sancho of Soria, a veteran of the 
order's efforts with the Order of Santiago, to reform Parraces. Following a pat- 
tern that would become common in the later reforms of the Isidrites, Premon- 
stratensians, and Portuguese Hieronymites, Soria examined the constitutions 
of the house, inventoried its property, and interviewed all its brothers about 
the manner in which the rule was followed. Changes to the monastery's orga- 
nization were then imposed, and a firm connection between the house at 
Parraces and theJeronymites was established, one that contributed to the later 
Jeronymite incorporation of the monastery at Parraces.?! 

Finally, with regard to their own reform, in 1504 the Jeronymite general 
chapter established rules for enforcing limpieza de sangre (purity of blood) 
among the order's novices, which prevented new Christians from joining the 
order.?? In addition, the Jeronymites effectively redrew their constitutions in 
the decade of the 1510s, and hundreds of amendments and annotations were 
added to their rules of behavior. The new constitutions provided for increased 
vigilance over elections and closer supervision of the ability of Jeronymite 


19 Sigüenza, Historia, 2: 74—77. The Order of Santiago followed the Augustinian rule in its early 
history. The Jeronymite rule is also based on the rule of St. Augustine. The Jeronymite 
success in reforming the Order of Santiago inspired Don Juan of León, abbot of León's 
College Church of Regular Canons, to invite the general of the Jeronymites, Pedro of Béjar, 
to reform his religious house in 1502. Although two small groups of Jeronymites made 
trips to León to carry out reforms, the outcome is unknown, and Sigüenza notes only that 
the Jeronymite efforts created envy for their order. See: Sigüenza, Historia, 2: 77-80. 

20 Sigüenza, Historia, 2: 95. ‘...que en aquellos tiempos les parecia a todos avia nacido en 
España para remedio de estas quiebras’. 

21 Sigüenza, Historia, 2: 95. The monastery at Parraces was later incorporated into the 
Jeronymite order and governed by the prior of the monastery-palace of San Lorenzo de El 
Escorial. Before the final completion of San Lorenzo in 1584, Parraces served as that mon- 
astery's school (colegio). 

22 Elliott, Imperial Spain, 220—24. Starr-LeBeau, In the Shadow of the Virgin, 240. See note 17. 
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brothers to move freely outside their religious houses. Additional changes to 
the constitutions were made during the decades before the Council of Trent, 
but not in as great a number.?3 


The Jeronymite Incorporation of the Isidrites 


The efforts to incorporate the Isidrites began only after Philip 11 had decided to 
reward his favorite order through expansion, and after he had received the req- 
uisite papal approval. However, the idea to incorporate the Isidrites into the 
larger Jeronymite order was hardly a new one in the 1560s. More than a century 
earlier, Nicholas v (r. 1447-1455) had attempted unsuccessfully to unite the 
various orders claiming to follow St. Jerome (the Jeronymites, the Isidrites, and 
the religious houses Olmedo had founded in Italy). Additionally, Sigüenza 
states that at various times in the past the Isidrites had asked to be reincorpo- 
rated into the larger order but that such requests had been mostly forgotten by 
the 1560s.24 

Such initiatives may have inspired Philip 11 and some members of his royal 
council when they began to identify ‘faults and imperfections’ in the religious 
observances of the followers of Olmedo, since the king had decided that the 
best remedy was for the Isidrites to join the order from which Olmedo had 
separated. For his part, Sigüenza chose not to discuss the problems identified 
in the Isidrite houses; he stated only that most of their monasteries were poor 
and that they lacked choirs, refectories, and dormitories. The Jeronymite histo- 
rian also pointed out that Isidrite poverty required the Jeronymite order to 
provide alms and add friars to the newly incorporated houses.25 

Relations with the Holy See were complicated because of Philip 11’s plan to 
carry out his own brand of regular clerical reform in Spain, one that served his 
own interests and was more rigid than Trent required. To that end, in 1561 he 
appointed a reform committee (junta de reforma) tasked with reforming those 
regulars whose religious practices diverged from their ‘primitive spirit.26 


23 Constituciones y extravagantes de la Orden del Glorioso Doctor nuestro Padre S. Geronymo 
(Madrid: 1613). 

24 Sigüenza, Historia, 1: 359—60. It is possible that Sigüenza exaggerates the earlier reunifica- 
tion efforts in the attempt to present the Jeronymite takeover of the Isidrites as a more 
natural and more expected event. 

25 Sigüenza, Historia, 2: 165. 

26 Ricardo García-Villoslada, “Felipe 11 y la Contrarreforma católica,” in Historia de la Iglesia 
en España, 3-2: La Iglesia en la Espana de los siglos xv y XVI, ed. José Luís González Novalin 
(Madrid: 1980), 21. See also Taylor, Structures of Reform, 143-44. 
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Concern over the problems with the Isidrite houses — particularly the identifi- 
cation in 1557 of a Lutheran cell led by Casiodoro of Reina, a brother at San 
Isidro del Campo in Seville, as well as a dispute within the Isidrite leadership in 
Spain regarding money sent to Italy — coincided nicely with both the reform 
initiatives of Trent and the desires of Philip 11 to reform the Spanish regulars 
and expand his favorite religious order?" 

In 1567, Philip 11 dispatched Dr Martín of Velasco, a royal council member 
and member of the reform committee, to the Jeronymite general chapter meet- 
ing with two tasks: the first was to present General Francisco of Pozuelo and 
the assembled Jeronymites with the letter of the foundation of the monastery- 
palace of San Lorenzo de El Escorial, and the second was to propose that the 
order return the Isidrites to proper religious observance and incorporate them 
into the Jeronymite order.28 

While a leadership dispute might have been the proximate cause, the 
Isidrites may have been targeted for incorporation into the Jeronymite order 
for a number of reasons. Their poverty and the small number of brothers at 
many of their houses would have caused concern to Tridentine clerical reform- 
ers for whom such traits were potential sources of instability, corruption, or 
conflict. However, José of Sigüenza contends that the most important reason 
for Isidrite reform was the order's insufficient attentiveness to enforcing the 
purity of blood (limpieza de sangre) of its members. Sigüenza goes on to remark 
that when they joined the Jeronymites, the Isidrites would be required to dem- 
onstrate that they were old Christians.?? 

The Isidrites, however, did not welcome their incorporation by the 
Jeronymites, and some resisted. For their part, the Jeronymites claimed that 
the process was a burden, and the disgruntled Isidrites doubtless refused to 
make it any easier.?? The Isidrites disliked the rules governing purity of blood, 


27 See A. Gordon Kinder, Casiodoro de Reina: Spanish Reformer of the Sixteenth Century 
(London: 1975), 10-16. 

28 Archivo General del Patrimonio Nacional (Madrid) [hereafter Ac PN ], legajo 1790, película 
1440 (microfilm), Capítulos generales de la Orden de San Gerónimo, fol. 331. Tomás Moral, 
310-12. AGS — PR, legajo 23-18, s.f. 

29 Sigüenza, Historia, 2:164—68. ‘Old Christian’ refers to Spaniards not descended from Jews 
or Muslims. By the early sixteenth century, demonstrating that one was pure in racial 
origin became a precondition for membership in religious orders and in high positions in 
the church and state. Despite some initial resistance, by the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the limpieza statutes became more widely accepted, and they were supported by 
Philip 11. 

30 Sigüenza, Historia, 2: 166. '...avia de ser lo uno y lo otro de gran molestia y pesadumbre 
para nuestra religion’. 
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and they resented having to obey the Jeronymite general at Lupiana. 
Nevertheless, their dissatisfaction was of little concern to the crown or the 
Jeronymites, given the royal and papal support for their incorporation, which, 
the crown claimed, would repair the bad reputation that had been created by 
the Isidrites' ‘scandals’. 

The problems of the Isidrites that had first attracted the attention of the 
crown and papacy began with a dispute between the prior of the monastery of 
San Isidro and then-president of the order in Spain, Pedro of Aragon, and 
Jerónimo de la Cruz, the Isidrite vice president. Aragon had refused to send 
three hundred ducats to the order's general in Italy in 1562, so Cruz compen- 
sated in 1564 by sending twice as much to the general. The Isidrite leadership 
apparently disagreed on two fronts: on how or even whether funds should be 
sent to the Italian general, and about the authority to send or prohibit the 
sending of money. Philip 11 and Pius 1v both agreed that Aragon should con- 
tinue as president, but Cruz took it upon himself to travel to the royal court, all 
the while soliciting support from influential people in Spain.?! 

Such a public disagreement over their own leadership, as well as Cruz's dis- 
pleasure with the ruling of his king and the pope, probably sealed the order's 
fate and guaranteed its reform. If the Spanish monarch were eager to reform 
the regulars and already looking for ways to expand the reach of his favored 
Jeronymites, it seems unlikely that he needed any additional pretext for mov- 
ing against them. 

In mid-July 1567, Philip r1 dispatched a flurry of letters to religious officials in 
Andalusia and to many Jeronymite houses regarding the impending reform of 
the Isidrite houses in the south. In a letter dated 19 July, the king recounted 
that he had sent Martín of Velasco to the general chapter meeting to inform 
the order of the Isidrite incorporation. The information was then distributed 
to all the priors of the order, and the general chapter agreed to enforce the 
papal brief that Velasco presented to them. The king's letter concluded by 
declaring that the Jeronymite absorption of the Isidrites would serve God, 
help the soon-to-be-reformed monasteries, and increase the size and author- 
ity of the Jeronymite order. 

Inresponseto the king’s epistolary permission to take action, the Jeronymites 
dispatched two monks to each of the Isidrite houses. They were accompanied 
by deputies who carried instructions for the incorporation, signed by royal sec- 
retary Gabriel of Zayas. Philip 11 also wrote letters to the lords of towns, relevant 
officials, and justices, instructing them to aid the Jeronymite reformers. For 
example, the king dispatched letters and sent copies of the papal brief to the 


31 AGS —PR,legajo 23-18, s.f. 
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bishop of Jaén and to Gómez Tello Girón, royal governor for the archdiocese of 
Toledo, as well as to the Count of Tendilla. In these letters, the king encouraged 
the bishop and governor to confer and to speak with the reformers sent by the 
Jeronymite general regarding the reform of Santa Quiteria in Jaén and Santa 
Ana de La Pefia of Tendilla. The bishop and governor were instructed to appoint 
a vicar general or some other ecclesiastical official to work alongside the 
Jeronymite reformers and aid them in the speedy execution of the reform.?? 

Philip 1 also wrote to Isidrite officials on 19 July, addressing them respect- 
fully as ‘venerable and devout religious’. But he also informed them bluntly 
that their houses were to be ‘returned to the former purity that they had at 
their beginning, and that the pope wanted them placed under the governance 
of the general of the Jeronymite order. Philip 1 explained to the Isidrites that 
he had ordered the action and the visitation of their houses to be carried out 
by an archepiscopal delegate and by two Jeronymite monks bearing a papal 
brief that empowered the friars to take over the Isidrite houses. The Isidrite 
officials were ordered to accept the pope's directive to be incorporated, to set a 
good and obedient example for their fellow monks, and to write to their vari- 
ous monasteries encouraging cooperation with the reformers.?? 

Finally, Philip 11 wrote to the prior of Santa Ana of Tendilla and to the royal 
governor (gobernador) of Tendilla, Francisco de Celada, informing them that 
the Isidrite houses would be better off incorporated into the Jeronymite order. The 
king then exhorted the prior to give free, full, and peaceful obedience to the 
Jeronymite general. In his letter to Celada, the king informed the governor of 
what was about to transpire in his territory and asked him to do what he could 
to help the reformers carry out their orders.34 

The king also sent a set of instructions to the Jeronymites that indicated the 
shape that the reform of the Isidrite houses should take. These instructions 
allowed the Jeronymites some flexibility and provided two options for the 
manner in which reform might occur: the Isidrites could be completely 
absorbed by the Jeronymite order, or they could accept the Jeronymite general 
as their superior while maintaining their own monasteries and keeping their 


32 AGS — PR, legajo 23-18, s.f. 

33 AGS- PR, legajo 23-18, s.f. 

34 AGS- PR, legajo 23-18, s.f. Also, following the pattern at Tendilla, the king sent letters to 
various local or royal officials in regions where there were Isidrite houses. For example, 
Philip 11 wrote to the Count of Monteagudo, royal judge (asistente) of Seville, about the 
pending reform and solicited his help on the Jeronymites' behalf. Likewise, he wrote to 
Licenciado Contreras, a city councilman (regidor) in Seville, and to Carlos of Guevara, a 
royal judge (corregidor) of Ecija, and made similar requests for their assistance. 
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own rule. The latter option, one supposes, initially remained available because 
Olmedo's original rule was stricter than the Jeronymite orders — had the 
Isidrites corrected their abuses and followed their own rule faithfully, then they 
would have been successfully reformed under Jeronymite authority, and 
they would have preserved some aspect of their own identity. 

More specifically, the instructions stated that the reforming monks, empow- 
ered as official visitors general of the Jeronymite order, would receive the obe- 
dience of the Isidrites in the name of the Order of St. Jerome. The reformers 
would then examine all monastic property and interview the individual Isidrite 
brothers. However, the king advised the reforming Jeronymites not to demon- 
strate their formal power as visitors before receiving the obedience of the 
Isidrite houses, since the Jeronymite general wanted first to be apprised of the 
status of the Isidrite houses, and because the king did not want the Isidrites to 
feel threatened or scandalized by such a rapid and complete intervention in 
their affairs.?5 

Once the reformers had read the royal letters and decrees as well as the 
papal brief, they were to accept the Isidrites' declaration of obedience to the 
Jeronymite order. Isidrites unwilling to submit to such obedience were to be 
censured until they obeyed the will of the pope and the king. In the effort to 
ensure that all monastic property was accounted for, the Jeronymite visitors 
were to examine all the books, money, valuables, and property accounts in the 
effort to compose accurate financial records. 

After completing these one-time tasks connected with the incorporation of 
another religious order, the Jeronymites were instructed to begin to conduct 
regular visitations of the Isidrite houses, identifying what changes needed to 
be made to Isidrite religious practices and ways of life. When those changes 
were made, Jeronymite brothers would supervise the election of priors in the 
formerly Isidrite houses.?6 

The following year, Philip 11 apparently altered the nature of Isidrite reform, 
since he wrote to the Jeronymite general to inform him that both the Spanish 
king and the pope had agreed that the Isidrites should take the Jeronymite 
habit and that they should be made to follow the Jeronymite rule.87 This might 
have been a practical response to the Jeronymite visitors’ discovery of how 


35 AGS — PR, legajo 23-18, s.f. 

36 AGS - PR, legajo 23-18, s.f. Sigüenza asserts that the former Isidrites were permitted to 
keep their own statutes, customs, habits, and ways of life, and that those Isidrites who 
wished to leave the order were permitted to join other orders (though the Council of 
Trent prohibited a move to a less-strict order). See Sigüenza, Historia, 2: 167-68. 

37 AGS —PR, legajo 23-18. 
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small the Isidrite houses were. Indeed, Sigüenza estimated that there were 
only some eighty Isidrites in all of southern Spain. Such small religious commu- 
nities were no cause for concern to the Isidrites themselves, but the Jerony- 
mite order's constitutions required each monastery to have at least twelve 
monks and a prior; religious communities not reaching that minimum size were 
to be combined into other religious houses? It remains unclear whether this 
apparent change in approach to reform in 1568 was proposed by Philip 11 or the 
Jeronymites. However, the decision to absorb the Isidrites completely was con- 
sistent with other royal endeavors to expand the Jeronymite order. 

On 22 July 1568, Philip 11 wrote to the prior of San Isidro of Seville and to the 
other six Isidrite houses, instructing them to take the rule and habit of the 
Jeronymite order, notwithstanding the fact that they had until then observed a 
technically more rigorous rule.?? A day later, on 23 July, General Pozuelo wrote 
to the king with a plan for carrying out the Isidrite incorporation. He promised 
to require that the Isidrites take the Jeronymite habit, and declared that if there 
were Isidrites who resisted their incorporation into the Jeronymite order, they 
would be dispersed among the various Jeronymite monasteries, thereby mini- 
mizing any disruption that they might cause.*? 

Based on the records of the order's general chapter meetings, by the 1570s 
the Isidrites were successfully incorporated into the Jeronymite order. In 1576, 
the Jeronymite general chapter asked the former Isidrite house at Ecija to com- 
pose a list of house rules or customs (costumbres) to be brought to the next 
general chapter meeting in 1579. Additionally, the 1576 general chapter noted 
that monastic elections were scheduled for the former Isidrite house at 
Carmona and asked the monastery at San Lúcar de Barrameda to provide a list 
of the former Isidrites who were making profession as Jeronymites. Based on 
these relatively few records from the Jeronymite general chapter in 1576, it 
appears that the Isidrite houses were incorporated into the Jeronymite order, 
but the records also reveal that the process was at least partially incomplete 
eight years after it was initiated.^! 


38 Sigüenza, Historia, 2: 168. Moral, “A propósito de un documento,” 312. In addition, the 
Council of Trent decreed that monasteries had to possess sufficient revenue to support 
the monks who resided there. 

39 AGS — PR, legajo 23-19, s.f. By acknowledging that the Isidrites had followed a more rigor- 
ous rule, Philip obliquely acknowledged that the decision to absorb the Isidrites into the 
Jeronymite order contradicted the Council of Trent's decree that regulars were not per- 
mitted to move from one order to another order that followed a less-strict rule. 

40 AGS — PR, legajo 23-19, S.f. 

41 AGPN, legajo 1790, pelicula 1440 (microfilm), Capítulos generals de la Orden de San 
Gerónimo, s.f. While the Isidrite houses in Spain were incorporated into the Jeronymite 
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The Jeronymite order's incorporation of the Isidrites was not a singular event; 
rather, it was one of three efforts to incorporate other houses between 1567 and 
1593. Soon after the Jeronymites began to absorb the Isidrites, they embarked 
ona more ambitious but ultimately unsuccessful effort to reform and incorpo- 
rate the Spanish houses of the Premonstratensian Canons, and in 1593 they 
began their attempts to absorb the Jeronymite monasteries in Portugal, a king- 
dom Philip 11 had inherited in 1580. 

In the case of the Premonstratensians, the Jeronymite endeavor was almost 
identical to the process used with the Isidrites, but it differed in two funda- 
mental respects. First, the Premonstratensians were an entirely separate reli- 
gious order? and secondly, the attempt failed because the pope refused to 
permit it. The Premonstratensian example demonstrates that the efforts of the 
crown to expand the Jeronymite order in the context of regular clerical reform 
were not predestined to succeed. Moreover, the result of this contest was an 
active conflict between Jeronymite reformers and the Premonstratensians, as 
theJeronymites sought to obey the king and the Premonstratensians attempted 
to maintain their independence while appealing to the Holy See. 

Although Philip m and Pius v generally worked well together on regular 
clerical reform, in this case the king and the pope were at odds.*? The Spanish 
monarch wanted to reform the regulars by expanding his favorite order and by 
effectively working to nationalize the Spanish Premonstratensians. Pius v's 
goals were a bit different, however, since the Premonstratensian order was cen- 
tered in France and had its own champions at the papal court, including Ugo 
Buoncompagni, the future Pope Gregory xii (r. 1572-1585).44 Moreover, the 


order, the twenty houses in Italy continued unchanged. By the early nineteenth century, 
the order had dwindled, and in 1834 Pope Gregory xvi ordered the few remaining Isidrites 
to move to the monastery of San Alejo, which survived until the 1850s. See Moral, 
"A propósito de un documento," 312-13. 

42 Francis Martin Geudens, "Premonstratensian Canons,’ in Catholic Encyclopedia, 15 Vols. 
(New York: 1907-1912), 12: 387-92. The Premonstratensian order in Spain was also similar 
in size to the Isidrite order. There were only about eighty Premonstratensians in all of 
Iberia, but they were spread among eighteen religious houses. See also José Goñi 
Gaztambide, “La reforma de los Premonstratenses españoles del siglo xvi,’ Hispania Sacra 
13 (1960): 6-96; Ludo Milis, “Reformatory Attempts within the Ordo Canonicus in the Late 
Middle Ages,” in Reformbemühungen und Observanzbestebungen im spütmittelalterlichen 
Ordenswesen, ed. Kaspar Elm (Berlin: 1989), 61-69. 

43 Taylor, Structures of Reform, 147-50. 

44 Goñi Gaztambide, "La reforma," 68-72. 
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pope had to consider the perspective of the French, who likely would 
have been unhappy with the Jeronymite absorption of a part of the Premon- 
stratensian order. 

As the crown and papacy disagreed, and while the Premonstratensian and 
Jeronymite representatives each sought papal support, the Jeronymites in 
Spain began to incorporate the Premonstratensians. The Jeronymites interpreted 
papal instructions to reform that order in a light most favorable to themselves, 
and thus sought to compel the Premonstratensians to become Jeronymites.* In 
response, some Premonstratensians fled when the Jeronymites approached their 
houses, while others barred their doors and refused entry to the Jeronymite visi- 
tors. Still other Premonstratensians were imprisoned in their cells when they 
refused Jeronymite demands.*¢ Eventually, the papal refusal to permit the assim- 
ilation of the Premonstratensian houses made its way back to Spain, forcing the 
Jeronymite visitors to release imprisoned Premonstratensians and to suspend 
their activities. However, in a letter to Juan of Zúñiga, his ambassador in Rome, 
the Spanish king cited the small number of Premonstratensians in Spain and 
continued to advocate for their incorporation into the Jeronymite order. 

Although Pius v thwarted the Spanish king's efforts, the result was not a 
clear Premonstratensian victory.^? The Jeronymites were still empowered to 
reform the Premonstratensian order in Spain. In an April 1570 brief, Pius v 
authorized his nuncio in Spain to instruct the Jeronymites and bishops to carry 
out extensive reforms that included dismissing abbots, prelates, and canons 
without any formal process, organizing the order's meetings and elections on a 
triennial basis, convening an annual provincial chapter, making sure that a pro- 
vincial with sufficient reforming powers would be elected by the Premon- 
stratensians, altering the order's constitutions, sending canons from smaller 
monasteries to larger religious houses, and then suppressing those houses that 
could not support thirteen religious.48 

With regard to the incorporation of the Portuguese Jeronymites, Philip Il 
wrote to the Duke of Sessa, his ambassador in Rome, urging him to convince 
the pope to permit the Jeronymites to incorporate their Portuguese brethren. 
Asin the case of theJeronymites' other reforming efforts, the Spanish king and 
his advisors declared that the Portuguese Jeronymites had fallen away from 


45 AGS — PR, legajos 23-34, 23-45. 

46 Goñi Gaztambide, "La reforma,” 28-35. 

47 Goñi Gaztambide, "La reforma,” 18; "Philip 11 to Juan de Zúñiga,” in Colección de documen- 
tos inéditos para la historia de España, ed. Real Academia de la Historia, 113 Vols. (Madrid: 
1842-1895), 7: 531-33. 

48 Goñi Gaztambide, “La reforma,” 62. 
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close adhesion to their rule and relaxed their religious observance. The king 
therefore pushed the pope to authorize the reform before this ‘evil’, as he 
termed it, could grow further.^? The clear remedy to Portuguese disarray was to 
subject them to the Jeronymite general at Lupiana, which would effect a 
stricter following of their constitutions and lead to a more observant religious 
life. Moreover, to the religious argument the king added a practical one: since 
the Spanish Jeronymites had more than fifty monasteries and the Portuguese 
Jeronymites only eight, it was only sensible to bring the smaller body under the 
authority of the larger one.5° 

The Portuguese Jeronymites’ reform was different from that of the Isidrites 
or the Premonstratensian canons. While Philip sought and received clear sup- 
port from the pope, the unification took place through an exercise of royal 
power, which left the Portuguese friars no ability to reject it or appeal, since 
it occurred ‘absolutely without dependence on the will or consent of the 
Portuguese friars’! 

Philip 1's plans regarding the Portuguese Jeronymites were set in motion in 
1593, but it was not until October 1595 that the Portuguese monks were 
informed of their fate, when the king declared that he was using his absolute 
royal power to assimilate them into the Spanish Jeronymite order, with the 
approval of Pope Clement vu1.52 The Spanish king then identified the process 
through which the Portuguese Jeronymite incorporation would occur, a pro- 
cess nearly identical to the one followed during the reform of the Isidrites. 
Based on the accounts of the Jeronymite general chapter meeting of 1597, the 
Portuguese Jeronymites had been successfully incorporated by that year.5? 


49 AGs - Sección Estado, legajo 962, document #57. ‘...de algunos años aca ha haviedo en 
aquel reyno en particular por el descuydo de sus perlado se entiende que ha venido en 
mucha relaxacion y poca guarda de sus constituciones y siendo negocio en que tanto va y 
desseando que se ataze este mal antes que crezca. 

50 AGS — Estado, legajo 962, documents #61 and #59. 

51 AGS- Estado, legajo 962, document £59. ‘...esta union se haga absolutamente sin depen- 
dencia de las voluntades y consentimiento de los frailes portugueses...' 

52  AGPN, San Lorenzo, Patronatos, legajo 3, ‘Cartas de sM Don Philip 11 dirigidas al provincial 
y religiosos de San Jerónimo de Portugal’. The king also identified for the Portuguese 
Jeronymites which two Spanish Jeronymites would carry out the task of visiting and work- 
ing with them on their incorporation. The two men, Juan of Yepes and Pedro of Ortega, 
were both priors of two formerly Isidrite houses. They might have had experience dealing 
with any issues that might have arisen from the incorporation. 

53 AGPN, legajo 1790, película 1440 (microfilm), Capítulos generales de la Orden de San 
Gerónimo, s.f. 
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Spanish Royal Power, the Catholic Reformation, and Jeronymite 
Expansionism 


The three reform projects outlined above served the same purpose and were 
similar in process. The crown sought to expand the Jeronymite order at the 
expense of other religious institutions that were described as too relaxed in 
their forms of religious observance. Philip 11 then solicited papal approval for 
the incorporation of the target institutions and turned to the Jeronymites to 
carry out the tasks. In all three cases the Jeronymites followed similar proce- 
dures, and in each the impetus to reform originated with the Spanish crown, 
which then sought papal approval for the initiative. In the case of the Premon- 
stratensians, that papal approval was never fully offered, and the Jeronymites 
caused controversy by proceeding anyway, a situation that may have prompted 
Philip 11 to invoke his royal absolute power at the beginning of the later effort 
against the Portuguese Jeronymites. 

Taken together, these incorporations allowed a relatively large, well-con- 
nected, and powerful Jeronymite order to absorb two independent orders and 
to attempt to absorb a third. Furthermore, all three target institutions recog- 
nized leadership outside Spain: the Isidrites looked to Italy, the Premon- 
stratensians to France, and the Portuguese managed their own affairs. The 
incorporation thus permitted the Spanish monarch to streamline the adminis- 
tration of the regular clergy and shape a more ‘national’ Spanish church.54 

Despite similarities in the circumstances of the three institutions targeted 
by the Jeronymites, there were also striking differences among them. The 
Isidrites had splintered from the Jeronymite order during the heyday of the 
Observant movement in the fifteenth century. The Premonstratensians, by 
contrast, were not in any way connected to the Jeronymite order, and so there 
was no real reason for the pope to fold them into the Jeronymite order, no 
matter how small and poor many of their religious houses were. For their part, 
the Portuguese Jeronymites, while small in number and closely connected to 
the Spanish Jeronymite order, did not inhabit poor monasteries. Rather, they 
possessed their own proud history of affiliation with the Portuguese monar- 
chy, and their religious houses bore the unmistakable signs of royal favor, a 
favor that they might have expected to continue after their absorption into 
the Spanish religious order most favored by the new king of Portugal, Philip Il 
of Spain. 


54 Taylor, Structures of Reform, 148. Taylor identifies the importance the Spanish crown 
placed on ‘a unifying reorganization of Spanish religious life’. 
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In addition to expanding the authority and increasing the prestige of the 
religious order most favored by the Spanish monarchs, Philip 11 was also pro- 
moting religious reforms that were consistent with Tridentine efforts to stream- 
linetheregular clergy and ensure that regulars were able to live in circumstances 
that made it more possible for them to follow their rules. Thus, despite the invo- 
cation of royal absolute power in one case, Philip 11 did not necessarily wrest 
religious authority from the Holy See in these particular efforts, but rather 
actively solicited papal approval for the reforms, even while making the Spanish 
regulars more Castilian in administration and leadership.55 

Another distinguishing factor in the case of the Jeronymite efforts of the 
second half of the sixteenth century was that an Observant order with very 
rigorous statutes and constitutions, the Isidrites, was absorbed by an order fol- 
lowing a less-ascetic rule. The Observants, at this time, were no longer viewed 
as leading necessarily holier lives.56 Based on the accounts of the Jeronymites 
and the crown, the Observants had become too lax in their religious practices, 
thus creating space for a relative monastic pragmatism to win the day, a prag- 
matism that also served secular goals. It is the clear favor bestowed on the 
Jeronymite order, in addition to the extraordinary efforts taken against the 
Premonstratensians, that raises the question of the more profane goals out- 
weighing the religious ones.5” 

In addition, the Jeronymites’ actions were part of a larger Spanish royal 
effort to reform the regular clergy. In 1561, the Spanish ambassador to the 
Holy See, Francisco of Vargas, presented a plan for Castilians operating 
independently of papal authority to reduce Spanish orders to regular 


55 This view is slightly different from the one taken by A.G. Dickens, who wrote of a larger 
gambit by Philip 11 to diminish the influence of the pope, thereby creating a space that 
could be filled by royal authority. Indeed, according to Dickens, the Spanish delegates at 
the third session of Trent ‘had every intention of sheltering their national Church from 
direct papal influence’. See A.G. Dickens, The Counter Reformation (New York: 1968), 121. In 
this case, then, while Philip 11 was making the church more Spanish in leadership, the 
pope was not an adversary so much as he was another figure involved, with his own inter- 
ests and constituencies. It is also possible that, given his dependence on Spanish support 
in other matters, the pope had little choice but to accede to Spanish wishes. Papal support 
for the Premonstratensian cause might then be attributed to pressure from other quarters 
and a reaction against Jeronymite zeal that were strong enough to cause the pope to dis- 
agree with Philip 1 in this case. 

56 Taylor, Structures of Reform, 149. Philip 11, Taylor points out, was simply indifferent to the 
rigor of the Isidrite rule, since his overriding goal was the streamlining of regular clergy 
‘with scant regard either to tradition or even the spiritual incongruity of such action’. 

57 See Schmitz, “The Spanish Jeronymites,' passim. 
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observance.5? While the Spanish initiative of 1561 did not succeed, the Spanish 
king wrote to Pius 1v in late 1563 and again called for the reform of the Spanish 
regulars, and he 'underlined the serious moral decay into which Spanish reli- 
gious life had fallen’.59 The Spanish king went on to lay out plans for Spanish 
regular reform that would be supervised by the previously mentioned reform 
committee that was empowered to assert its authority over religious houses. 
Philip 1 urged the committee to carry out regular clerical reforms that went well 
beyond what he believed were the inadequate decrees of the Council of Trent.®° 

By the mid-1560s, the papacy had become both less enamored of a purely 
Tridentine approach to regular reform as well as more willing to work with the 
Spanish monarchy over its efforts in that regard.9! The reform of the Isidrites 
was authorized by Pius v in this context, as well as in the context of the reform 
of the Trinitarian order in Spain. Soon after approving the reform of these 
orders, the pope issued the bull Militantis ecclesiae, which acceded to the 
reforms of the Spanish houses of the Franciscans, Augustinians, Benedictines, 
Carmelites, and Premonstratensians. 

These reforms reflected cooperation between the Holy See and the Spanish 
crown. The pope agreed with Philip 1 that the Tridentine decrees for regular 
reform were inadequate, and Philip 11 'dropped his demands for complete con- 
trol over the reform process and agreed to take a more conservative approach'.62 
By spring 1567, the pope issued briefs that delineated the procedures for the 
reforms of some Spanish orders. One of those, Superioribus mensibus, permitted 
smaller institutions to be incorporated into larger bodies.9? The Jeronymites' 
claims to the authority to incorporate the Isidrites and Premonstratensians 
came in part from this document. 


58 Taylor, Structures of Reform, 142. Several orders could not be reduced to observance 
because they had no primitive form in their history. To Taylor, such oversights demon- 
strated that the Spanish crown had become less competent in directing regular reform, 
which left Philip m’s reform program ‘incomplete and ill-conceived’. 

59 Taylor Structures of Reform, 142. 

60 Taylor Structures of Reform, 143, 144-45. 

61  Piusv'srelationship with Philip 1 was complicated (see page 317). Both supported clerical 
reform, but Philip insisted on the maintenance of royal prerogatives, rejecting, for example, 
Tridentine decrees that might infringe royal authority. Pius also feared that the Duke of 
Alba’s harsh tactics in the Netherlands occupation were counterproductive and protested 
against the ‘oppressive policies pursued by Philip 11 towards the Church in Spain’. On the 
other hand, Pius v needed Philip ’s support for his efforts to form a Holy League against 
Islam, something Philip later refused to rejoin. See A.D. Wright, The Early Modern Papacy: 
From the Council of Trent to the French Revolution, 1564-1789 (Harlow: 2000), 155, 275-81. 

62 Taylor Structures of Reform, 146. 

63 AGS- PR, leg. 23-33; Goñi Gaztambide, “La reforma,” 9; Taylor, Structures of Reform, 147. 
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The goal of reformed Isidrite houses was certainly a large component of 
Philip 11’s decision to incorporate the Isidrites into the Jeronymite order, as it 
was in the case of the efforts with the Premonstratensians and the Portuguese 
Jeronymites. However, there were also quite clear temporal benefits. In each 
case, the Spanish crown sought to make the regular clergy more Castilian in 
leadership, effectively nationalizing the Spanish church. The combination of a 
lack of faith in Trent's prescriptions, added to the desire to nationalize the 
church, led to the move to reform and incorporate Spanish regulars in the 1560s. 

Another temporal benefit was that the Spanish Jeronymite order grew as a 
result of the incorporation of the Isidrites and Portuguese Jeronymites. The 
number of the order's monasteries was increased by more than twenty percent, 
and the number of monks and the order's property also increased significantly. 
Additionally, the Spanish Jeronymites expanded geographically — into Portugal, 
of course, but also into southern Spain, where the Jeronymite presence had 
been comparably light. The Spanish king's correspondence states repeatedly 
that one goal of the absorption of other religious institutions would be the 
growth and increased prestige of the Jeronymite order.* That the Spanish king 
would seek to enhance the order's stature is not surprising, since his correspon- 
dence routinely mentions the 'particular affection and devotion' that he had to 
the order.9* It is worth noting, too, that the Spanish king was attempting to 
assimilate religious orders into the Jeronymite order at the same time that 
Philip was formalizing a long-standing and close historical relationship between 
the Jeronymites and the crown through the construction of San Lorenzo de 
El Escorial. The great monastery-palace-pantheon, begun in 1563 in a village 
above the newly designated Spanish capital, served as a royal residence, a 
Jeronymite monastery, and as a burial site for the Spanish Habsburgs. 


Conclusion 


The reform and incorporation of the Isidrites by the Spanish Jeronymites was 
a component part of three overlapping processes at work in sixteenth-century 
Spain. First, there was the move across Western Christendom to reform the 
regular clergy in accordance with Tridentine decrees. Second, because he felt 


64 AGPN, Sección San Lorenzo, Patronatos, legajo 3, ‘Cartas de sm Don Felipe 11 dirigidas al 
provincial y religiosos de San Jerónimo de Portugal’; ‘...in disso murto grande polla multa 
devacaó q' sempre tuie e tenho a esta religiaó q'me obriga a desejarlehe e procurarlhe 
todo o bem, e acrecaentamento* 

65 AGPN —San Lorenzo, Patronatos, legajo 1, "Traslado simple de la escritura de la dotación y 
fundación deste Rl monasterio de San Lorenzo’. 
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that the dictates of Trent did not go far enough, Philip 11 strove to require the 
Spanish regulars to meet a still higher standard of reform, and to do so in a way 
that would tie them more closely to Spain. Third, the Isidrite incorporations 
were part of an effort on the part of the Spanish monarch to expand and reward 
his favorite religious order at the very moment when the long and close rela- 
tionship between the Jeronymites and the Spanish monarchy became closer 
than ever. These same processes nearly undid the Premonstratensian order in 
Spain, and eventually led to the incorporation of the Portuguese Jeronymites 
into the Spanish branch of the order. 

Philip 11 and the Jeronymites were apparently unimpressed with the Obser- 
vant character of the Isidrite houses, and so from their perspective there was 
no impediment to the incorporation of the Isidrites into the larger order. Indeed, 
the Isidrites’ incorporation began so swiftly that the effort heightened Philip 11's 
confidence that such actions could succeed with relative ease.96 The incorpora- 
tion of the Isidrites and the Portuguese Jeronymites were similar insofar as both 
orders were founded by monks of the original Spanish Jeronymite order. Both 
groups, however, had existed separately from the Spanish Jeronymite order for 
more than 150 years, but both institutions had also continued to correspond 
with the Spanish Jeronymites — in the case of the Isidrites, even with occasional 
discussion of possible reunification. Finally, both orders had managed to pre- 
serve their independence until Philip 11 pressed for reform and incorporation. 

On the other hand, the failed incorporation of the Premonstratensian can- 
ons into the Jeronymite order demonstrates that regular clerical reform in Spain 
did not simply follow the royal will, even if Philip 11’s desires largely shaped it. In 
contrast to the Isidrites, the Premonstratensians had no real connection to the 
Jeronymite order, which eliminated one rationale for using the Jeronymites to 
reform them. Additionally, the Premonstratensians, despite being relatively 
poor in Spain, managed to send emissaries to Rome to argue against their incor- 
poration, and their cause was championed by the future Pope Gregory xui. 

The Isidrites, in contrast, lacked the external support that the Premonstra- 
tensians enjoyed, and, despite their opposition to assimilation, they fell victim 
to the twin ambitions of the Spanish monarchy and the Jeronymite order. The 
potential maintenance of Isidrite autonomy was seemingly the lowest priority 
to everyone but the Isidrites themselves. Indeed, Philip 11 and the Jeronymites 
supported Jeronymite expansion, and the Holy See willingly acceded to the 
wishes of a Spanish monarch bent on enhancing the prestige of the religious 
order most responsible for praying for the Spanish Habsburgs, both living 
and dead. 


66 Taylor, Structures of Reform, 150. 


CHAPTER 12 


From Reconquista to Mission in the Early Modern 
World 


Bert Roest 


This chapter explores the transformation of Observant concepts of mission 
and missionary strategies between the last decades of the fifteenth century 
and the beginning of the Council of Trent. Although it is impossible to chart 
this transformation as a whole within the limits of this contribution, it is pos- 
sible to approach the issue thematically, through an analysis of a series of 
intertwined phenomena and the way in which these have been (mis)inter- 
preted in the past. Thus I hope to shed light on the transformation of mission- 
ary concepts and strategies, as well as on the ways this eventually fed back into 
the European pastoral scene from the 1530s onwards. I also hope to shed light 
on the way in which past representations of mendicant, and particularly 
Observant mendicant missionary endeavors have done much to obfuscate a 
proper historical understanding of events.! 

The emphasis in this article will be mainly on the Observant branches of the 
Franciscan and Dominican orders, as these were by far the most active in the 
early New World missions. The missionary activities of both orders have 
received a massive amount of scholarly attention. Initially, most scholars 
involved were themselves members of these orders, with strong convictions 
about the intrinsic missionary character of their own order. This influenced 
their selection and interpretation of the sources, however, and also shaped his- 
torical paradigms that still cast their shadows on current research. 

Directly connected with this is the first phenomenon that I would like to 
address, namely, the missionary self-image of the Observant branches of the 
Dominican and the Franciscan orders by the end of the middle ages, its rela- 
tionship with reality, and its initial consequences when Observant Franciscans 
and Dominicans tried to cope with the massive scope of the missionary fron- 
tier in newly discovered lands. As will be shown, this self-image was highly 
ideological. Thus, it should not be understood as a correct representation of 


1 This article refines and significantly expands an argument first made in my article “Early 
Mendicant Mission in the New World,” which has been published in Franciscan Studies 71 
(2013): 197-217. 
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past missionary experiences and successes, unlike what many historians of 
mendicant mission until very recently have made us believe. 

The second phenomenon explored here concerns the impact of compre- 
hensive Observant visions of a truly Christian society. Many of these visions 
built on older mendicant notions of societal transformation, but reached 
fruition within the Observant branches of the mendicant orders during the 
fifteenth century, and exercised a substantial influence on the ideals and pro- 
jections of Observant mendicant missionaries, including those who became 
active in the New World. These comprehensive visions provided, as it were, the 
ultimate markers of what it meant to transform a non-Christian society into a 
Christian one, what kind of Christian society the missionaries ought to estab- 
lish, and whether or not they considered their results a success or a failure. 

The third phenomenon I will discuss concerns pastoral practices in the con- 
text of mission, and in particular the development of effective and practical 
pastoral instruments. The production of pastoral instruments had reached a 
new height of professionalism during the so-called pastoral revolution of the 
fifteenth century. At issue here is when and how these or comparable instru- 
ments became part of the missionary effort outside Europe. Given the unprec- 
edented cultural and linguistic gaps that needed to be bridged by early modern 
Observant missionaries, it might seem that different instruments were needed. 
At the same time, given their comparable goals of religious instruction, it also 
seems that missionaries needed to have recourse to instruments that had 
proven their validity in christianizing European society. 

Finally, the last phenomenon addressed in this chapter concerns the meta- 
morphosis of the very ideas of mission and Christianization due to new mis- 
sionary experiences. Encounters in the New World soon changed the way in 
which Observant pastoral professionals began to regard the status of the 
already converted population within Catholic Europe, and how they under- 
stood the need to re-convert those who had lapsed into Protestant heresy. This 
transformation can be charted both on the level of ‘missionary’ pastoral prac- 
tice and on a more ideological level — in celebrations of the heroic missionary- 
martyr who risked his life in Europe's 'pagan' countryside, or who championed 
Catholicism in Protestant territories. 


The Missionary Self-Image of the Mendicant Orders 
Missionary martyrdom and legendary feats of missionary prowess very quickly 


became part of the medieval mendicant self-image, as is made evident by the 
content of hagiographical texts and the carefully cultivated iconographical 
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traditions concerning mendicant missionary martyrs from the thirteenth cen- 
tury onwards. These elements of the mendicant self-image resonated strongly 
in the works of early modern and modern mendicant order historians, and 
they remained highly useful for the legitimation of the orders within the 
Church until at least the late nineteenth century. Indeed, the same concepts of 
missionary martyrdom and missionary prowess have until recently dominated 
even secular academic writing on the orders. Hence, many modern historians 
continue to emphasize the importance of the medieval mendicant missionary 
endeavors among the infidel beyond the boundaries of Christendom: in 
Central Asia and the Far East, in the Eastern Mediterranean and North Africa, 
and on Europe’s pagan borders in North-Eastern Europe. 

Within this interpretive matrix, historians of the orders, professed religious 
and secular alike, tend to adhere to a maximalist portrayal of the medieval 
mendicant missionary endeavors. They stress the professional preparation for 
mission among the infidel by pointing to the language schools erected for 
mendicant missionaries in Spain, Majorca, and Southern Italy. Some even con- 
tinue to emphasize the inherently peaceful nature of mendicant mission, 
especially with regard to the Franciscans (frequently with reference to chapter 
sixteen of the Regula non Bullata of 1221 and with allusions to Francis of Assisi's 
famous peaceful encounter with the Sultan of Egypt in the context of the Fifth 
Crusade). A more careful scholarly evaluation of the available evidence, how- 
ever, demonstrates that throughout the medieval period the mendicant mis- 
sionary effort to convert true infidels (meaning Muslims, Jews, and pagans) 
was modest. In contrast, much more energy was invested in missionary work 
among non-Catholic Christian denominations beyond the boundaries of 
Europe, and in pastoral care among isolated Christian communities within 
Muslim lands.” Almost none of the celebrated projected mendicant language 


2 An excellent analysis of this tendency within Dominican scholarship is provided in Robin 
Vose, Dominicans, Muslims and Jews in the Medieval Crown of Aragon, Cambridge Studies in 
Medieval Life and Thought, Fourth Series (Cambridge: 2009), 8-15, 193ff. The combination of 
maximalist conceptions and ideas concerning the ‘peaceful nature’ of Franciscan mission to 
the infidels is found in the studies of M. de Civezza, E. Randolph Daniel, P. Lehmann, O. van 
der Vat, A. Camps, and Jan Hoeberichts, but also in Jill R. Webster, "Conversion and 
Co-Existence: The Franciscan Mission in the Crown of Aragon, in Iberia and the 
Mediterranean World of the Middle Ages. Essays in Honor of Robert I. Burns S.J., Volume 11: 
Proceedings from ‘Spain and the Western Mediterranean,’ eds. P.E. Chevedden, DJ. Kagay & 
P.G. Padilla, The Medieval Mediterranean. Peoples, Economies and Cultures, 400-1453, 8 
(Leiden-New York-Cologne: 1996), 163-77. For a deconstruction of such views see not only 
Vose, Dominicans, Muslims and Jews, 198-256, but also Bert Roest, “Medieval Franciscan 
Mission: History and Concept,” in Strategies of Medieval Communal Identity: Judaism, 
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schools erected for mission among the Muslims functioned for a significant 
time period, and many never materialized.? 

Moreover, most stories of mendicant missionary successes among the infi- 
del were highly dramatized, even fictional. The most significant exceptions 
occurred on the Hungarian border among the Cumans, in the Baltic world, and 
maybe in China during the episcopate of Giovanni of Montecorvino (although 
Montecorvino circumvented the problem of Christian recruitment in creative 
ways, for instance by buying young children on the slave market).* In almost all 
purely missionary fields outside Europe, however — notwithstanding the 
miraculous conversion stories and the mass baptisms referred to in mendicant 
hagiographical collections, legends, and even missionary letters — the friars 
worked predominantly among Christians: Egyptian Copts, Armenians, Syrian 
Orthodox communities, and a range of other non-Catholic minorities and 
Christian captives within the vast realm of Islam. In addition, a significant 
number of friars worked as priests and confessors for Catholics in the Italian 
and Spanish merchant communities within the Muslim world.5 

The emerging Observant branches of the mendicant orders were responsi- 
ble for a significant professionalization of pastoral engagement within Europe 
during the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. This can be inferred from 
the dramatic increase in sermon collections and works of catechetical instruc- 
tion, mostly produced by Observant friars, as well as from the impressive and 
frequent preaching rallies organized by Observant mendicant teams of preach- 
ers. At the same time, Observants inherited and embraced the existing 


Christianity and Islam, eds. Wout J. van Bekkum & Paul M. Cobb (Paris-Louvain-Dudley, MA: 
2004), 137—61, and I. Vázquez Janeiro, “I Francescani e il dialogo con gli ebrei e saraceni nei 
secoli x11I-xv,” Antonianum 65 (1990): 533-49. 

3 Vose, Dominicans, Muslims and Jews, 31-34, 95-96, 104-32. 

On Giovanni of Montecorvino's creative ways of recruiting youngsters for the faith, see A. van 
den Wyngaert et al. (eds.), Epistolae Fr.Iohannis de Monte Corvino, in Sinica Franciscana, 
10 Vols. (Florence:1929-1997), 3: 335-55. Cf. also J.D. Ryan, "Conversion vs. Baptism? European 
Missionaries in Asia in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries,” in Varieties of Religious 
Conversion, ed. James Muldoon (Gainesville: 1997), 146-67. 

5 José Garcia Oro, “Los frailes menores en la Hispania Medieval: Reinos, culturas, religiones," in 
Alle frontiere della cristianità. I frati mendicanti e l'evangelizzazione tra ‘200 e ‘300. Atti del 
XXVIII Convegno internazionale, Assisi, 12-14 ottobre 2000 (Spoleto: 2001), 89-134 (esp. 105-07, 
124-25); Roest, “Medieval Franciscan Mission," 145-46. 

6 Bert Roest, Franciscan Literature of Religious Instruction Before the Council of Trent, Studies in 
the History of Christian Traditions, 117 (Leiden-Boston: 2004), 52-101, 250—69, 374ff.; Maria 
Giuseppina Muzzarelli, Pescatori di uomini. Predicatori e piazze alla fine del Medioevo 
(Bologna: 2005). 
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narratives of mendicant missionary prowess among the infidel. As the ‘true’ 
heirs and guardians of the original way of life of their respective orders, 
Observant Franciscans and Dominicans appropriated the satisfying, triumpha- 
listic representations of the early mendicant missionary heroes and martyrs. 
They adopted iconographical programs of early mendicant missionary martyrs 
to embellish pulpits and walls in their Observant churches.’ They also shaped 
the hagiographical portraits of their own Observant saints with recourse to a 
comparable militant missionary and martyrdom-like discourse. A case in point 
is the portrayal of friars such as Bernardino of Siena, Giovanni of Capistrano, 
and Bernardino of Feltre in the orders’ chronicles and saints’ lives.? 

Like their non-Observant predecessors, however, mendicant Observant fri- 
ars did not make mission among the infidel a central part of their pastoral 
activities. What they did engage in on a rather large scale — again, not unlike 
many of their immediate non-Observant predecessors — was crusade preach- 
ing (for instance, in support of the Spanish reconquista and the struggle against 
the rising Ottoman threat in the Balkans), and rather aggressive anti-Judaic 
diatribes and defamatory anti-Judaic preaching, both towards Christian audi- 
ences and in front of gatherings of Jews who were forced to attend. These ini- 
tiatives did not originate out of a genuine interest in the conversion of Jews 
(although conversions did occur, frequently under duress). Rather, they were 
aimed at the creation of a scapegoat enemy and the enhancement of doctrinal 
purity within the Catholic population.? 

As Robin Vose has shown for medieval Aragon, for a very long time mendi- 
cant friars did not even try to convert the Muslim population in newly con- 
quered territories during the prolonged Iberian reconquista. Moreover, at least 
until the late fourteenth century, the same was true for the Jewish population. 
From the anti-Judaic pogroms of 1390 onwards, Spanish Jews did convert on a 


7 Nirit Debby Ben-Aryeh, “Art and Sermons: Mendicants and Muslims in Florence,’ in Tradition, 
Heterdoxy and Religious Culture, eds. Chanita Goodblatt and Haim Kreisel (Beer Sheva: 2007), 
331-52; Idem, “Visual Rhetoric: Images of Saracens in Florentine Churches,’ Anuario de 
Estudios Medievales 421 (2012): 7-28. 

8 See, for instance, Bernardino Guslino, La vita del beato Bernardino da Feltre, ed. Ippolita 
Checcoli (Bologna: 2008). 

9 Vose, Dominicans, Muslims and Jews, 139-55, 161-63; Franco Mormando, The Preacher's 
Demons. Bernardino of Siena and the Social Underworld of Early Renaissance Italy (Chicago- 
London: 1999), 164—218; G. Ligato, “Francescani e Domenicani animatori del movimento cro- 
ciato,” in San Giacomo della Marca e “l'altra” Europa. Crociata, martirio e predicazione nel 
Mediterraneo Orientale (secc. xir-xv) Atti del Convegno Internazionale di studi 
(Monteprandone, 24—25 novembre 2006), ed. Fulvia Serpico (Monteprandone (Ascoli Piceno)- 
Tavarnuzze (F1): 2007), 207-32. 
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relatively large scale to avoid being slaughtered, but this was not the result of a 
well-thought out missionary campaign by the mendicants.!° Instead, friars had 
begun to incite Christians to engage in anti-Judaic violence. In the late 1370s 
and after, the Dominican Fernando Martinez had stimulated aggression against 
Jews through a series of highly inflammatory sermons. The resulting violence 
culminated in the full-scale attack on the Jewish communities of Seville, 
Valencia, and elsewhere in the Spanish peninsula. By the early fifteenth cen- 
tury (note the parallels in Italy under the auspices of Bernardino of Siena and 
his Observant Franciscan colleagues), comparable anti-Jewish preaching cam- 
paigns and concomitant ‘disputations’ on the merits of Judaism were orches- 
trated by the Dominican Vincent Ferrer, causing renewed violence and a wave 
of forced conversions. 

From the second half of the fifteenth century onwards, and especially dur- 
ing the reign of the Catholic Kings (Ferdinand and Isabella) and of the 
Observant Franciscan Archbishop of Toledo Francisco Jiménes de Cisneros, 
the normative centering of Catholicism along Observant lines went hand in 
hand with a policy of aggressive conversion directed towards the subjugated 
remaining Muslim and Jewish communities (to an extent forcing the latter to 
choose between conversion or deportation), and a parallel campaign of forced 
conversions in connection with military campaigns against the Muslims in 
Northern Africa. These conversion campaigns, presented as part of the recon- 
quista and as a prelude to a future recuperatio Terrae Sanctae, were hardly 
peaceful, and hardly the result of a genuine missionary engagement. More 
properly ‘missionary’ undertakings that did not resort to threats of annihila- 
tion or deportation probably only took place within some of the new Atlantic 
and African footholds of Portugal.! 

When, in 1493, Columbus came back with news concerning unknown lands 
and unknown people in the West, the Observant Franciscans and Dominicans 


10 Vose, Dominicans, Muslims and Jews, 134ff. See also García Oro, "Los frailes menores en la 
Hispania Medieval,” 89-134. 

11 Amy I. Aronson-Friedman & Gregory B. Kaplan, “Editors’ Introduction,” in Marginal 
Voices, eds. Amy I. Aronson-Friedman & Gregory B. Kaplan, The medieval and Early 
Modern Iberian World, 46 (Leiden-Boston: 2012), 1-17; Miri Rubin, Gentile Tales: The 
Narrative Assault on the Late Medieval Jews (New Haven: 1999). 

12 George C.A. Boehrer, "The Franciscans and Portuguese Colonization in Africa and the 
Atlantic Islands, 1415-1499," The Americas 11:3 (1955): 389-403. On the forced conversion 
and expulsion of Jews from Portugal itself, see for instance Giuseppe Marcocci, “«...per 
capillos adductos ad pillama». Il dibattito cinquecentesco sulla validità del battesimo 
forzato degli ebrei in Portogallo (1496-1497), in Salvezza delle anime, disciplina dei corpi. 
Un seminario sulla storia del battesimo, ed. Adriano Prosperi (Pisa: 2006), 339—423. 
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were the most professional pastoral taskforces within Europe. They also cher- 
ished a number of highly charged hagiographical master narratives of mendi- 
cant missionary prowess among the infidel. Nevertheless, up to that point they 
had only limited professional experience with large-scale missionary efforts 
among non-Christian populations. 

Much of the experience they had recently acquired had been of a rather 
peculiar kind. After the conquest of Granada, hence exactly around the time 
that news of missionary options in the New World began to filter through, 
Observant Franciscans and Dominicans had become involved with the pro- 
gram of Cardinal Francisco Jiménes de Cisneros, which aimed to convert the 
remaining Spanish Muslim and Jewish communities by force, or have them 
deported. This policy, which linked military conquest with forced conversion, 
had received papal approval in a series of papal privileges issued on behalf of 
the reconquista effort by the kings of Spain and Portugal in the later fifteenth 
century, culminating in the 1486 bull Orthodoxie fidei propagationem. This bull, 
issued by Innocent vii on behalf of Ferdinand and Isabella in the build up to 
the conquest of Granada, was based on well-established precedents: it assumed 
that the pope had the right to ask for military intervention if non-Christian 
rulers stood in the way of conversion, and it clearly linked crusading warfare 
with the propagation of faith, the salvation of barbarian nations, the suppres- 
sion of infidels, and their conversion to Christianity? The bull itself in turn 
established a precedent for the patronato real over the newly discovered terri- 
tories in the New World in the subsequent decade (as will be discussed below). 

Whereas Observant Franciscans and Dominicans had recent experience 
with forced conversion with military support, it cannot be maintained — as 
modern scholars so frequently do — that Observant friars could rely on their 
long missionary experience among heathens and infidels when the opportu- 
nity for large-scale missionary endeavors in the New World presented itself.14 
Furthermore, counter to what one might think, the Observant Franciscans and 
Dominicans did not immediately rise to the task. Instead, it took a considerable 
period before a significant missionary taskforce was deployed on American soil. 


13 Edwin Edward Sylvest, Motifs of Franciscan Mission Theory in Sixteenth Century New Spain 
Province of the Holy Gospel (Washington D.C.: 1975), uf. 

14 See the echo of the maximalist interpretation of mission in Antonio Rubial Garcia, La 
hermana pobreza. El franciscanismo: de la Edad Media a la evangelización novohispana. 
Apéndice: Vida de fray Martín de Valencia escrita por fray Francisco Jiménez. (Mexico: 
1996), 22: "Al abrirse a partir del siglo xv el gran compo evangelizador de América, los 
hermanos menores ya tenián una tradición misionera muy rica que partía desde su fun- 
dador y se extendía a través de la Baja Edad Media." 
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For a number of years, ongoing Europe-wide factional strife within the mendi- 
cant orders over Observant reforms and the division of power apparently con- 
sumed much of the available energy. Within the Franciscan order, this strife was 
only resolved to some extent due to the papal interventions of 1517. Considering 
the huge output of polemical works by Franciscans directed towards rival 
groups within the order, especially in comparison with the very modest produc- 
tion of works by Franciscans devoted to mission among the infidels until this 
date, there seems to have been only limited interest in a substantial missionary 
engagement with the non-Christian peoples in the New World. 

Existing narratives of missionary prowess should therefore not be taken as 
factual statements about concrete and efficacious missionary undertakings. 
The same caution should be exercised with reference to the alleged Observant 
Franciscan support for Columbus's exploratory endeavors in the early 1490s. 
Much has been made of the Franciscan Observant friars of La Rabida’s support 
for Columbus in the early 1490s (including backing by the cosmographer 
Antonio of Marchena and by Juan Pérez, the guardian and prior confessor of 
Isabella of Castile). This support might have been connected with (in part 
Joachimist) ideas to rekindle the Franciscan mission in China and the Indies of 
old, which had faded almost completely by the later fourteenth century. This 
Franciscan support for Columbus was not particularly well thought-out, but it 
tied in with the self-image of triumphant worldwide missionary engagement.!6 
In the end, however, no Observant Franciscan friar was present on Columbus’s 
first expedition. The small missionary party present on Columbus's second 
expedition in 1493-94 was led by the Benedictine Bernal Bil, and probably only 
included the Belgian or Burgundian lay Franciscans Jean of Deule/Deleudelle 
and Jean of Tisin/Cosin." As lay friars were not allowed to preach doctrinally 


15 A perusal of the Franciscan Authors Website makes this very clear. See <http://users.bart 
.nl/-roestb/franciscan/>. Until 1517, many well-known pastoral authors and order leaders 
devoted much of their authorial energy towards intra-order struggles concerning 
Observant reforms and obedience structures. The missionary possibilities in the New 
World hardly ever entered their discourse. The first designated missionary treatises of 
Franciscan order leaders focusing on the American mission date from the 1520s and the 
1530s (the works of Francisco Los Angeles (Quifiones) and Nikolaus Ferber mentioned 
further down). 

16 J. Gil Fernández, "Los Franciscanos y Colon,” Archivo Ibero-Americano 46 (1986): 77-110; 
Raoul Manselli, Da Gioacchino da Fiore a Cristoforo Colombo. Studi sul francescanesimo 
spirituale, sull'ecclesiologia e sull'escatologismo bassomedievali (Rome: 1997). 

17 Some scholars postulate the presence of the Observant Franciscan friar Juan or Rodrigo 
Pérez from the La Rábida friary. Yet this is doubtful. Cf: Hugolinus Lippens, “De Fr. Joanne 
de la Deule Missionario Americae, 1493-1510,” Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 27 
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and under normal circumstances were not allowed to administer any sacra- 
ments (other than emergency baptism), their value as missionaries was very 
limited indeed. 

If we are to believe the Franciscan Observant chronicler Nikolaus Glassberger, 
who wrote in the early 1500s, once the Observant Franciscans were notified of 
Columbus's discovery in 1493, they were keen to be sent out as missionaries, and 
petitioned the Franciscan minister general Olivier Maillard to obtain permis- 
sion to depart in large numbers.!8 But a careful reading of Glassberger's account 
reveals that only two lay friars departed for America (namely, the Belgian or 
Burgundian friars mentioned above), and that they did so almost by accident. 
Initially, these friars had wished to seek out Muslims beyond the realm of 
Granada and face martyrdom just like the Franciscans of old. It was only 
because they saw these efforts thwarted by the hardened nature of the ‘Saracens, 
and their own lack of language skills, that these two lay friars changed their 
course and set out for the New World.!9 

For a significant time period the number of mendicant missionaries active 
in the New World remained very small. The first properly organized missionary 
ventures on behalf of the Franciscans took place in 1500. This included a group 
of three Observant friars led by Jean Baudin of Brittany, another small group 


(1934): 62-75 (66ff); Antonine S. Tibesar, “The Franciscan Province of the Holy Cross of 
Española, 1505-1559,” The Americas 13:4 (April 1957): 377-89, esp. 377-78. 

18 “Que res cum Fratribus Ordinis Minorum et Observantie de familia ex Provincia Francie 
innotuisset, more elephantis ad sanguinis aspectum animati, post capitulum Florentiaci 
celebratum reverendum patrem fratrem Oliverium Maillardi, Generalem Vicarium, pro 
impetranda licentia accesserunt, viti utique vita maturi, zelo fidei ferventissimi, patientia 
probati martirioque apprime flagrantes Fratres" Edited in Livarius Oliger, "The Earliest 
Record on the Franciscan Missions in America,’ The Catholic Historical Review 61 (April 
1920): 59-65, there 63. 

19 “Inter quos erant duo fratres laici, viri copore robusti, animo devoti et mente ad que- 
cumque obprobria pro Christi nomine perferenda promptissimi, videlicet Johannes de la 
Deule, et frater Johannes Cosin. Hy, obtenta licentia dicto reverendo patre Vicario 
Generali, ad partes dictas infidelium ultra regnum Granate perrexerunt in nomine 
Domini; in quibus tamen partibus propter gentium barbariem infidelium et ignorantiam 
ydeomatis facere fructum nequibant, quamquam plurima paterentur a Saracenis incom- 
moda in tantum aliquando, ut coacti fame et inedia, serpentes manducarent. Cum autem 
sine fructu ibidem starent, ad alia loca divertere statuerunt; et ecce, Deo duce, ad novas 
insulas aspirantes, et ad oras Hispanie applicantes naves illo tendentes reperiunt, in quas 
naucleri benignitate recepti sunt, eo quod et corpore robusti, religione devoti atque mori- 
bus graves videbantur, in quos nec parum aliorum vota aspirabant, utpote qui et corporis 
valitudine et mentis devotione apud Deum in periculis suffragari possent." Ed. Oliger, 
"The Earliest Record,” 63. 
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that left Cadiz in August 1500, and a group of five Observant friars that traveled 
with the Caribbean expedition of Governor Bobadilla in July of the same year. 
The missionary taskforce on this expedition consisted of the two Belgian or 
Burgundian lay friars mentioned above, who now set out for their second voy- 
age, and the ordained friars Juan of Trasierra, Juan of Robles, and Francisco 
Ruiz, who was a friend of Cisneros. Francisco Ruiz could not stand the 
American climate and soon returned to Spain, but the other four remained.?° 

In 1502 another group of missionaries arrived on Española with the fleet of 
Nicolas of Ovando and a large number of colonists. This group of missionaries 
was led by fray Alonso of Espinar, another friend of Cisneros. It consisted of 
seventeen Observant friars, and their arrival in the Caribbean facilitated the 
foundation of the Santa Cruz province, centered on Española. Although this 
was a substantial group of friars, it did not increase significantly in subsequent 
years. As a result, the number of friars joining the new province remained 
small, certainly compared with the size of the native population.?! 

Furthermore, it remains an open question whether these newly arrived mis- 
sionaries engaged in systematic mission work among the non-Christian indig- 
enous populations, or mostly limited themselves to pastoral work among the 
colonists. Existing scholarship nearly automatically assumes the former. 
However, a proper historical analysis (insofar as it is possible) has not yet been 
done. Even missionaries keen to emphasize their missionary successes among 
the infidel might have worked predominantly among Christian colonists. 

Insofar as they worked among the infidel, the relatively small group of 
Observant missionaries in the Americas until the second decade of the six- 
teenth century was not informed by a realistic conception of missionary peda- 
gogy, but was primarily fueled by the existing hagiographical master narratives 
of missionary heroics and martyrdom. The chronicle of Glassberger mentioned 
earlier is a case in point, as are the comparable topoi that litter surviving con- 
temporary letters and reports to superiors, including the emphasis of these 
friars' deprivations, their willingness to sacrifice themselves, and their feats of 
mass baptism.?? In particular, these tales of mass baptism neatly tied in with 
the (partly fictive) late medieval representations of missionary heroes in non- 
Christian lands.?? 


20 Tibesar, “The Franciscan Provice of the Holy Cross,” 379. 

21 Tibesar, “The Franciscan Provice of the Holy Cross,” 381-83. 

22 Oliger “The Earliest Record,” Goff. 

23 J.D. Ryan, “Conversion vs. Baptism? European Missionaries in Asia in the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries,’ in Varieties of Religious Conversion, ed. James Muldoon (Gainesville: 
1997), 146-67. 
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Gradually, larger groups of Observant Franciscan and also Dominican mis- 
sionaries were sent out towards the Caribbean in 1508, 1509, 1512, and after. But 
there seems to have been a certain reluctance among European provincial 
superiors to provide a sufficient number of friars for genuine missionary work 
(other than pastoral work among Spanish soldiers and settlers) in distant 
lands. From 1508 onwards, the Spanish crown and Cardinal Cisneros devised 
several different solutions to overcome prolonged permission processes involv- 
ing several layers of officials, and to put the organization and the decisions 
concerning missions in the hands of Spanish provincials, who could act more 
or less autonomously. But it was not until around 1520 that the Franciscans and 
other orders put the responsibility of seeking out and delivering suitable mis- 
sionaries for the New World in the hands of a general commissioner for the 
western provinces.?4 

It was also in the early 1520s that the mendicant orders sought and obtained 
more general papal privileges in support of a broad mendicant mission. This 
becomes clear from the wordings of the papal brief Alias felicis recordationis of 
25 April 1521 on behalf of Francisco of Los Angeles (Quiñones) and Jean Glapion 
(neither of whom departed for the New World in the end),25 but directed more 
generally to the Franciscans as such, and the subsequent bull Exponi nobis 

fecisti or Omnimoda, issued by the new Pope Hadrian vi (9 May 1522) on behalf 

of missionaries of all mendicant orders, and particularly their Observant 
branches. This bull finally provided these prospective missionaries with a plen- 
itude of apostolic, sacramental, and inquisitorial powers in the absence of a 
proper episcopal infrastructure.?6 

A few missionaries (including the Dominican Bartolomé of Las Casas) had 
embarked on interesting missionary experiments on the Venezuelan coast 
around 1513-1514. But large-scale and more professional missionary deploy- 
ment on the continent began in earnest only in the 1520s, following the con- 
quest of mainland Mexico (New Spain). Even then there was considerable 


24 Pedro Torres, La bula Omnímoda e Adriano vi (Madrid: 1948), 54ff.; Rubial García, La her- 
mana pobreza, 59. For the further streamlining of the administrative and supervisory 
process through which new missionaries were selected and brought to the New World, 
see Rubial García, La hermana pobreza, 92—94. 

25 Jean Glapion, confessor of Charles v, died soon after the papal brief was issued. Quiñones 
(Francisco of Los Angeles) was soon elected to the position of general minister, which 
prevented his departure. Instead, he supported the mission of the famous 'doce' and 
issued a set of instructions for their missionary task. 

26 Hervé Pujol, “La christianisation e la Nouvelle-Espagne ou le réve d'une église indienne: 
les agents de l'évangelisation," Cahiers d'études du religieux. Recherches interdisciplinaires 
10 (2012): 6-7. <http://cerri.revues.org/957> [consulted on September 25, 2013]. 
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delay, as it took time to create an efficacious missionary infrastructure. When 
Cortés conquered Mexico in 1519, he was accompanied by just two clerics: a 
secular priest and the Mercedarian Bartolomeos of Olmedo. Until 1523, only six 
friars had joined the mainland mission in Mexico: another Mercedarian and 
five Observant Franciscans, including three Flemish missionaries, namely, 
Johan Van den Auwera (Juan of Aora), Johan Dekkers (Juan of Tecto), and 
Peter of Ghent (Pedro de Gante). The famous Observant Franciscan ‘doce, led 
by Martin of Valencia, arrived in 1524. The Dominicans also entered Mexico 
with twelve missionaries in June 1526. Many of these first Dominicans died 
quickly, and reinforcements only arrived in 1528. Likewise, a few Augustinians 
arrived from 1533 onwards." The initial mendicant penetration of Peru, with 
the expedition of Pizarro in 1531, was cut short very quickly. There, missionary 
activities began in earnest only in 1548.28 

It was also not before the later 1510s and early 1520s — hence twenty to thirty 
years after the first return of Columbus - that the methods of large-scale mis- 
sionary engagement underwent a significant professionalization, whereas the 
portrayal of the missionary person in mendicant hagiographical and historical 
works continued to reach back to traditional images. One of these was the 
ongoing image of the martyr. This is evident in the early hagiographical depic- 
tions of New World missionaries, but also in the aforementioned instructions 
issued by Quifiones in the 1520s, and in popular religious books for the 
European book market from the 1530s.29 A related image was that of the heroic 
miles christi, notably in missionary instructions, which often framed mission in 
military terms. The missionary was a soldier in the militia Christi, and through 


27 Pujol, “La christianisation,” 5-7; Sylvest, Motifs of Franciscan Mission Theory, 36, 38. 

28 Diego Córdova de Salinas OFM, Crónica de la religosissima provincia de los Doce Apostoles 
del Peru, ed. Lino G. Canedo (Washington D.C.:1957); Edouard Béri, “Fray Marcos de Niza, 
Frère Marc de Nice, Mineur de l'Observance de St-François d'Assise, Apótre, Historien, 
Explorateur, Nice Historique 5-6 (1938): 129-45. 

29 A case in point is the booklet Passio gloriosi martyris beati patris fratris Andree de Spoleto 
ordinis Minorum regularis obseruantie pro Catholice fidei veritate passi in Affrica ciuitate 
Fez. Anno d[omi]ni. M.D.xxx1J (Bologna: 1532). This work opens with a letter from June 
1531 by the leader of the ‘doce’, Martin of Valencia, to the general commissioner of the 
cismontan Observants, which boasts of the harvest of souls. It is followed by a letter of the 
Franciscan bishop Juan of Zumárraga to the Franciscan general chapter in Toulouse, 
which also mentions enormous numbers of baptisms and the destruction of temples and 
idolatrous images. It closes with an account of the famous martyrdom of the Franciscan 
friar Andrea of Spoleto in Fez (Morocco) in 1523. It is a clear connection between existing 
martyrdom heroics among the Muslims and the new martyrdom of the missionaries in 
the New World. 
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his heroic (and violently iconoclast) actions, his impenetrable convictions and 
exemplary lifestyle — armed with the shield of faith, the armor of justice, the 
sword of the Divine word, the helmet of salvation, and the spear of persever- 
ance (Ephesians 6: 16-17) — he was liberating mankind from the tyranny of 
Satan.?? These depictions of the missionary persona probably served a variety 
of purposes, including edification of the 'home-public propaganda in the face 
of criticism and rivalry, recruitment of future members, and the like. However, 
it still remains to be seen how these depictions were connected with mission- 
ary practices on the ground. 


Comprehensive Visions of Christianitas 


The aim of the Observants was to transform populations as a whole into devout 
and submissive flocks, with all aspects of their lives organized according to 
evangelical precepts. The Observants had not invented this from scratch. 
Rather they built on older traditions that can at least be traced back to the 
twelfth century. Outlines of such aims are present in some of the Joachimist 
prophecies concerning the new age of the spirit, formulated by the Calabrian 
Abbot himself, and elaborated upon by a host of apocalyptic thinkers from 
later periods, including Peter of John Olivi, Jean of Roquetaillade, and Juan 
Menesis of Silva. In a more 'traditional' orthodox form, it became part of men- 
dicant and predominantly Franciscan conceptions of evangelical renewal, as 
articulated in some of Francis of Assisi's own writings, as well as in the writings 
of subsequent generations of Franciscan writers. It was pushed forward more 
systematically in a number of mendicant treatises on the recuperatio Terrae 
Sanctae, including that of Fidenzio of Padua from 1290 (which foresaw an ideal 
Christian Palestinian state under a Catholic dux), and it was elaborated upon 
in very detailed fashion in the famous multi-volume El Crestia of Francesc 
Eiximenis.?! 


30 Sylvest, Motifs, 102-03; Joaquín Garcia Icazbalceta, Don fray Juan de Zumárraga, primer 
obíspo y arzobispo de México (Estudio biográfico y bibliográfico), eds. A. Castro Leal & 
Rafael Aguayo Spencer, Escritores mexicanos 43, 4 Vols. (Mexico: 1947), 3: &. This belliger- 
ence, which these authors also deployed to legitimize the mendicant iconoclast program, 
echoed the rather military portrayal of mendicant traveller-missionaries and Observant 
crusade preachers in previous centuries. Paolo Evangelisti, Fidenzio da Padova e la lettera- 
tura crociato-missionaria minoritica. Strategie e modelli francescani per il dominio (x111-xv 
sec.) (Bologna: 1998), 204ff. 

31  Ingeneral on this conglomerate of totalizing texts, see the work of Paolo Evangelisti men- 
tioned in the previous note, as well as Idem, “Un progetto di riconquista e governo della 
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Eiximenis’s projection of a completely Christianized society, one in which 
the laity at large lived its daily life (including all socio-economic, cultural, and 
sexual aspects) in accordance with ‘evangelical’ precepts, pointed the way 
towards the Observant program of normative centering properly speaking. In 
this program, as can be gathered from the sermons and treatises of Bernardino 
of Siena, Giacomo della Marca, and Cherubino of Spoleto, and from the reforms 
of Savonarola and many others, all aspects of life, from birth to death, from the 
bridal chamber to the mortuary chapel, from the market place to the mounts 
of piety, were disciplined and supervised.?? 

For many Observant friars, divine mercy and wrath were intimately con- 
nected with the behavior of all members of society. Thus, the existence of ‘non- 
disciplined’ elements — be it ‘sodomites’, witches, heretics, or unrepentant and 
‘secret’ Jews and Muslims — endangered the purity of society, and made it vulner- 
able to sin and to righteous divine punishment.?? The fullest expression of this 
type of thinking emerged in the Iberian Peninsula in the course of the fifteenth 
century, when lingering doubts concerning the validity of forced conversions 
and the search for scapegoats for structural socio-economic problems fueled 
anti-Semitic sentiments and the conviction that converted Jews and Muslims 
continued to undermine the cohesion and wellbeing of Christian society. 

In other words, it was held that the 'bad blood' of conversos still defiled 
Christian purity, and society had to defend itself against these dangers. This is 
the background (among other things) for the Toledan and other blood purity 
statutes from ca. 1450 onwards,34 as well as for the ongoing violence against 
'crypto-Jews' in and after the 1450s and the violently anti-Jewish Fortalitium 
Fidei in Universos Christiane Religionis Hostes, written around 1460 by the 
Spanish Observant Franciscan friar Alfonso of Espina, confessor of the Castilian 
King Enrico Iv. In the Fortalitium Fidei, the purity of Spanish Christian society 


Terrasanta: strategia economica e militare e proposta di un codice etico-politico attra- 
verso il lessico regolativo-sociale minoritico,” in Alle frontiere della cristianità. I frati men- 
dicanti e l'evangelizzazione tra ‘200 e ‘300. Atti del xxvit1 Convegno internazionale, Assisi, 
12-14 ottobre 2000 (Spoleto: 2001), 135-99. 

32 Roest, Franciscan Literature of Religious Instruction, 347—539; Lauro Martines, Savonarola: 
moralità e politica a Firenze nel Quattrocento (Milan: 2008). 

33 Mormando, The Preacher’s Demons, passim. 

34 A.A. Sicroff, Les controverses des statuts de pureté de sang en Espagne du xve au xvile siècle 
(Paris: 1960); Gregory B. Kaplan, “The Inception of Limpieza de Sangre (Purity of Blood) 
and its Impact in Medieval and Golden Age Spain,” in Marginal Voices, eds. Amy I. 
Aronson-Friedman & Gregory B. Kaplan, The medieval and Early Modern Iberian World, 
46 (Leiden-Boston: 2012), 19-41. 
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was framed in near-biological terms, and this provided the theoretical frame- 
work for the ethnic cleansing policies surrounding the 1492 expulsions.35 

Comparable conceptions of Christian society were voiced by the Franciscan 
Spanish Archbishop of Toledo Francisco Jímenez de Cisneros, who oversaw 
the final showdown with Muslim forces in Granada, engaged in expansionist 
warfare in Northern Africa (the conquest of Orán, for example), and champi- 
oned Observant unity and the importance of a regulated Observant lifestyle 
within the Spanish realm as a sine qua non for its complete delivery from infidel, 
Judaic, and heretical elements. In 1506, Cisneros issued a reconquista/recuperatio 
blueprint in which Portugal, Spain, and England would have to take part, propos- 
ing a final crusade to annihilate Islam, reconquer Jerusalem, and rebuild a pris- 
tine Christian society in Africa and the Middle East. Together with the advances 
in the New World, this would amount to the arrival of a unified Christian com- 
monwealth that encompassed the globe.36 

When the Observants became involved with missionary exploits in the New 
World, especially after around 1510 (which coincided with the missionary gen- 
eration of Bartolomé of Las Casas, Peter of Ghent, Martín of Valencia, Juan of 
Zumárraga, and Toribio of Benavente (Motolinía), to name but a few of the 
more famous missionaries), they were heavily inspired by a variety of Observant 
programs of evangelical renewal. Some of these had Joachimist overtones, 
combined with aspects of Spanish illuminist mysticism or with notions of 
Christian humanism along Erasmian lines and those espoused in (or read into) 
Thomas More's Utopia. Although these sources of inspiration were not always 
very compatible, for eclectic readers these strands of thought all emphasized 
in one way or another the necessity of a fully Christianized society in which all 
members, lay and clerical alike, lived up to evangelical ideals.87 


35  TheFortalitium Fidei, first conceived between 1459-62 in Valladolid, has survived in many 
editions, the oldest of which dates from 1464 or 1471. This apologetic exposition of the 
Christian faith makes a plea for chasing away the Jews from Spain, much along the lines of 
the expulsion of the Jews from England in 1290. It also propagates a harsh policy against 
converts in general. The Fortalitium Fidei can be seen as a methodological and ideological 
program for the emerging Spanish inquisition. See Alisa Meyuhas Ginio, “Réves contre les 
sarrasins dans la Castille du XVe siècle. Alonso de Espina ‘Fortalitum fidei? Revue de 
l'Histoire des religions 212 (1995): 145-74; A. Meyühas Ginio, De bello Iudaeorum: Fray Alonso 
de Espina y su Fortalicium fidei, Fontes Iudaeorum Regni Castellae, vi (Salamanca: 1998). 

36 Sylvest, Motifs of Franciscan Mission Theory, 25, 35. More generally, see also José García 
Oro, Cisneros. Un cardenal reformista en el trono de Esparia (1436-1517) (Madrid: 2005). 

37 For the alleged impact of Christian humanistic conceptions in early sixteenth-century 
Spain and in the New World, see Marcel Bataillon's classic Erasmo y España: Estudios 
sobre la Historia Espiritual del Siglo xv1, 2nd Ed. (Mexico: 1966), 1-71. 
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Within the Franciscan order, these inspirations were interconnected with 
recent struggles to assert one’s own Observant or reformist identity against 
Conventual and other observantist denominations. This was true for the vari- 
ous French and German order provinces, as well as for the Iberian Peninsula.88 
It could be argued that, certainly among the Franciscans but also in other men- 
dicant orders, the early missionaries to the New World were predominantly 
recruited from among those who were not totally at ease with the mitigated 
Observant strand that had become dominant in the Spanish Peninsula as else- 
where by the end of the fifteenth century, to the detriment of sometimes far 
more ascetical and radical eremitical groups, such as the Villacrecians and com- 
parable initiatives around Juan of La Puebla and Juan of Guadelupe. Among the 
latter could also be found friars who espoused forms of 'illuminist' spirituality 
that would become very suspect in and after the 1520s in Spain and Italy.?? 

The majority of the Spanish Franciscan missionaries in the first half of the 
sixteenth century came from the recently founded San Gabriel d'Extremadura 
province, which was steeped in the traditions put forward by Pedro of Villa- 
creces, Juan of La Puebla, Juan of Guadelupe, and the early Alcantarines. 
Others came from the provinces of Concepción, Los Angeles, and Aragon, and 
from the later 1510s onwards also from Observant centers in Salamanca and 
Alcala. Like the province of San Gabriel, the provinces of Concepción and Los 
Angeles nurtured more stringent Observant ideals, whereas the Salamanca 
and Alcala friaries became highly important centers of Observant learning in 
their own right. Missionaries from outside Spain, such as Peter of Ghent, were 
predominantly recruited from stringently Observant friaries in Flanders and 
Aquitaine.*° The way in which some of these friars avoided possible conflicts 
with superiors and 'compromised' forms of rule adherence (for example by 
signing up for difficult missions in distant lands, where they worked in relative 
autonomy) resembled earlier missionary 'escapes' to Byzantine and Mongol 


38 See Brigitte Degler-Spengler, "Observanten außerhalb der Observanz. Die franziskanischen 
Reformen ‘sub ministris," Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 89 (1978): 354-71, who provides 
an interesting survey of the different reformist/Observant branches in the various order 
provinces and their struggle to retain their autonomy over against Conventual and differ- 
ent Observant branches. 

39 On the intricate Observant trajectories of Spanish reform movements, see Rubial García, 
La hermana pobreza, 30-34, 61-67; Vicente Beltran de Heredia, Historia de la reforma 
de la provincia de España (1450-1550), Institutum Historicum Praedicatorum Romae ad 
S. Sabinae. Dissertationes Historicae, x1 (Rome: 1939), passim; and Fidel de Lejarza, Angel 
Uribe et al., "Introducción a los orígenes de la observancia en España, las reformas en los 
siglos xiv y xv,’ Archivo Ibero-Americano, 2nd ser. 17 (1957): num. Extraordinario, 121010. 

40 Pujol, “La christianisation e la Nouvelle-Espagne,” 9. 
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territories by Franciscan friars with spiritual tendencies in the later thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

Franciscan Observant missionaries were not alone in espousing ideas of 
evangelical renewal. Rather, comparable ideas were propagated by several 
Observant missionaries from other orders, such as the Dominican friar 
Domingo of Betanzos and several Augustinian missionaries active in the New 
World in the 1540s.^? Especially in the wake of the unfolding missions in the 
Mexican heartland in and after the 1520s, many Observant missionaries began 
to emphasize the 'providential' missionary opportunities for the orders among 
an indigenous population untouched by the doctrinal struggles and heretical 
legacies that haunted Christians in Europe.43 They stressed their own provi- 
dential role as instruments of the divine will, and hailed the chances to estab- 
lish an unblemished evangelical Church of 'primitive' purity, in line with their 
own interpretation of evangelical perfection.^^ 

The Observant friars constituting the bulk of the missionary taskforce com- 
bined their specific Observant religious agendas with older eschatological 
notions: connecting the 'innocent' indigenous population in the New World 
and its innate tendencies towards Christian humility and poverty with the lost 
tribes of Israel, for example, or seeing the conversion of the American natives 
as part of an eschatological endgame that depended upon the Christianization 
of the peoples in finibus terrae. Inspired by such allusions, many scholars have 
pointed at the enduring Joachimism and millennialism inherent in these mis- 
sionary statements.^? But, as Elsa Frost and Rubial Garcia have argued with 
reference to a number of Dominican and Franciscan authors, many such ideas 
could also be developed within more strictly Augustinian and orthodox 


41 Hence, the dissident spiritual groups led by Angelo Clareno in the early fourteenth cen- 
tury worked for a number of years in Greece, and there became acquainted with the 
Greek mystical tradition. See for instance Benoît Gain, “L'influenza di Basilio su Angelo 
Clareno (d. 1337), in Basilio tra Oriente e Occidente (Bose: Edizioni Qigajon, 2001), 235-51; 
Felice Accrocca, Un ribelle tranquillo — Angelo Clareno e gli Spirituali francescani tra Due e 
Trecento (Santa Maria degli Angeli: 2009). For an evaluation of Spiritual influences among 
sixteenth-century Spanish missionaries, see also Sylvest, Motifs of Franciscan Mission 
Theory, 31-33. 

42 Pujol, “La christianisation e la Nouvelle-Espagne, 9. 

43 Sylvest, Motifs of Franciscan Mission Theory, 12. 

44 Sylvest, Motifs of Franciscan Mission Theory, 93. 

45 Luis Weckmann, The Medieval Heritage of Mexico, trans. Frances M. Lopez-Morillas (New 
York: 1992); John L. Phelan, The Millennial Kingdom of the Franciscans in the New World, 
2nd Edition (Berkeley: 1970); Georges Baudet, Utopía e historia en México. Los primeros 
cronistas de la civilización mexicana (1520-1569) (Madrid: 1983). 
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parameters of Christian renewal, in which a loosely and metaphorically 
applied eschatological end-time vocabulary was combined with references to 
the experiences of the Apostolic Church.46 

Not surprisingly, many Observant friars espoused models of societal organi- 
zation that aimed to safeguard the purity of the newly converted under the 
paternalistic spiritual care of Observant priests, and protect them from the 
corrupting influence of Spanish settlers. This is clear from the missionary pro- 
gram promoted by the famous 'doce' in New Spain after 1524, led by Martín of 
Valencia, who might have been influenced by eschatological concepts cher- 
ished in the reformist San Gabriel d'Estremadura province. Before that, it had 
already become a topic in the missionary writings and actions of Bartolomé of 
Las Casas, who had been one of the first (alongside of the Dominican friar 
Antonio of Montesinos in Espafiola in November 1511) to lament the Colonists’ 
exploitation of the indigenous population, at a time when the Franciscans (by 
the mouth of Juan of Quevedo) were still prepared to defend the exploitation 
policies of the conquistadores.*” 

The idea of isolating and thereby 'protecting' the indigenous population 
more or less emerged after the failure of the Dominican and Franciscan mis- 
sionary experiments on the Venezuelan coast (Cumaná) between 1512-1515, in 
which Indians and Spanish farmer-settlers were supposed to live together in 
equality, as well as in reaction to the visible drawbacks of Indian exploitation 
in the encomienda system. Over the years, the abuses of this system drew con- 
demnation from a number of Dominican and Franciscan missionary spokes- 
men (Bartolomé of Las Casas, Cristóbal of Río, Bernardino of Minaya, Marcos 
of Niza, and Juan of Zumárraga). To guarantee the fair treatment of the indig- 
enous and the creation of an evangelical and 'pure' Indian Church, the Indians 
ideally were not to come in contact with Spanish settlers. Moreover, the 
Indians were to be concentrated in villages or smaller towns, instead of being 
allowed to live completely dispersed throughout the countryside ‘like wild 
animals’, which made efficacious mission with a small number of missionar- 
ies cumbersome.*® 


46 Elsa Cecilia Frost, “;Milenarismo mitigado o imaginado?" in Memorias del simposio de 
historiografia mexicanista (Mexico: 1988), 73-88; Idem, “A new millenarian: Georges 
Baudot," The Americas 36:4 (1980): 5315-26; Rubial García, La hermana pobreza, 127—29. 

47 Lewis Hanke, Bartolomé de las Casas: An Interpretation of His Life and Writings (The 
Hague: 1951); Tibesar, “The Franciscan Provice of the Holy Cross,” 384-86 (a tendentious 
account). 

48 Icazbalceta, Don fray Juan de Zumárraga 1: 161-62; 111: 96; IV: 235. 
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Many missionaries in the 1520s and after therefore promoted a nearly autar- 
kic pueblo system in which the converted natives could prosper under the 
paternal guidance of missionaries, who would guide their flock by word and 
example and guard ideals of social justice not unlike those put forward in 
Eiximenis's El Crestià or discussed in More's Utopia.*9 This idea also motivated 
mendicant missionaries to advocate for the indigenous population's exemp- 
tion from normal tithe payments and complete submission to normal episco- 
pal (and inquisitorial) control. Although Observant missionaries had no 
realistic hope of achieving this, several of them still pursued such ideas in the 
early 1570s, when an episcopal hierarchy was very much in place.5° 

Observant mendicant missionaries had more success in resisting a com- 
plete 'castilianization' of the natives, against the explicit wishes of the Spanish 
crown. From at least 1538 onwards, the Spanish crown expressed misgivings 
about the practice of preaching and teaching in native tongues. It came to see 
the dissemination of Castilian among the indigenous population both as a uni- 
fying and assimilating instrument within the conquered territories, and as a 
means of maintaining proper control over the religious message. To an extent, 
the friars successfully fought these policies, ensuring that they could continue 
to preach and teach in indigenous languages, as well as facilitate indigenous 
literacy in the local vernacular. In 1580, Nahuatl was officially recognized by the 
crown as a general language within New Spain.?! Still, the mendicant embrace 
of indigenous languages was itself highly instrumental and hegemonic, geared 
towards the missionary goals of the friars, and thus should not be interpreted 
as a genuine attempt at safeguarding the continuation of indigenous cultures. 
One could argue that the use of indigenous languages by the missionaries was 
in itself artificial, cutting through and streamlining a plethora of existing dia- 
lects and language groups, and reshaping them in accordance with profoundly 
European grammatical and semantic categories. 

The mendicant missionary blueprints postulating the creation of a 'pure' 
Indian Church embodied a series of contradictions, due in particular to the 
twofold depiction of the ‘primitive’ indigenous convert. On the one hand, mis- 
sionaries praised the sincerity and humility of the indigenous population. The 
missionaries understood this as a sign of the inherent rational capacities that 
the natives shared with other human beings. It also made the missionaries 


49 José Antonio Marawall, “La utopía político-religiosa de los franciscanos en Nueva España,” 
Estudios Americanos 1:2 (1949): 214ff; Sylvest, Motifs of Franciscan Mission Theory, 99. 

50 Rubial García, La hermana pobreza, 112-15, 124-26; Sylvest, Motifs of Franciscan Mission 
Theory, 79-81. 

51 M Recopilacíon de leyes de los Reynos de las Indias (Madrid: 1943), Book vı, tit. 1, Law XVII. 
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hopeful that once the natives could be freed from their bondage to the devil 
(expressed by their idolatry and sacrificial practices) they should be capable of 
becoming devout Christians. This required a ruthless destruction of all forms 
of idolatry, in order to ensure a complete breach with the heathen past and 
allow for a fresh start in the new life of Christ.52 Once this precondition was 
met, the missionaries needed the natives to steer free from the temptations of 
worldly civilization. They therefore had to be isolated from indulgent and car- 
nal colonists, so that native society could fulfill its potential to develop into a 
perfect Christian commonwealth based on pure faith and a life of transforma- 
tive poverty, humility, and mutual support.53 

On the other hand, the same primitive and ‘childlike’ characteristics of indig- 
enous converts made them, in the eyes of many missionaries (and settlers), 
barbaric by nature. This perceived deficiency reflected the doctrine of limpieza 
de sangre espoused by many Spanish colonists and friars alike, who could not 
see the indigenous converts as equals, and by Spanish political theorists such 
as Juan Ginés of Sepulveda, who legitimized enslaving the American popula- 
tion, with reference to its obvious inferiority.5+ 

Although the friars emphasized the innocence and purity of the new con- 
verts and their participation in a common humanity, the realities on the 
ground and the prevailing attitudes of Europeans soon thwarted any attempts 
to recruit indigenous converts as priests and missionaries within the religious 
orders. As early as 1538, the constitutions of the Franciscan province of the 


52 Cf. Robert Ricard, The Spiritual Conquest of Mexico: An Essay on the Apostolate and the 
Evangelizing Methods of the Mendicant Orders in New Spain, 1523-1572 (Berkeley: 1966), 
284-88; Sylvest, Motifs of Franciscan Mission Theory, 101-02. 

53 Toribio of Benavente Motolinía, Historia de los indios de la Nueva Espana, relación de los 
ritos antiguos, idolatrias y sacraficios de los indios de la Nueva España, y de la maravillosa 
conversión que Dios en ellos ha obrado, ed. Edmund O'Gorman (Mexico: 1969), 87-94, 
124—26, 178-81, 217-18; Jerónimo of Mendieta, Historia eclesiástica indiana, 4 Vols. (Mexico: 
1945), 3: 91-113; Francisco del Paso y Troncoso, Epistolario de la Nueva Espana, 16 Vols. 
(Mexico: 1939-42), 3: 93; Rubial García, La hermana pobreza, 121; Sylvest, Motifs of 
Franciscan Mission Theory, 44-46, 52-53; Pujol, “La christianisation e la Nouvelle- 
Espagne,’ 9. See also the letter issued in 1537 by the Dominican Julian Garcés, in which he 
cited the prophecy of Elias to denounce the slavery of Indians and hailed their capacity to 
become genuine Christians as free men: De habilitate et capacitate gentium sive Indorum 
novi mundi nuncupati ad fidem Christi capessendam et quam libenter suscipiant 
(Rome: 1537). 

54 Anna Foa, "Limpieza versus Mission: Church, religious orders, and conversion in the six- 
teenth century,’ in Friars and Jews in the Middle Ages and Renaissance, eds. Steven J. 
McMichael & Susan E. Myers (Leiden-Boston: 2004), 299-31. 
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Holy Cross in Española forbade friaries to recruit converted indigenous peo- 
ple and mestizos.55 Likewise, it proved to be difficult to allow indigenous and 
mestizo recruits educated at the newly erected Franciscan college of Santa 
Cruz of Tlatelolco (opened on January 6, 1536 by Zumárraga) to become 
priests, and therefore to reach positions of spiritual authority. Not only the 
resistance of settlers was responsible for this. Many mendicant missionaries 
found it difficult not to see the natives as perpetual children in need of guid- 
ance and discipline, which blocked the road towards a full anthropological 
and religious emancipation of the missionary charges.5° Such deeply entren- 
ched prejudice was enshrined early in the statutes of the first provincial coun- 
cil of 1555, for example, which simply forbade the ordination of indigenous 
people and mestizos.5” It also paralleled comparable developments in Spain, 
where the Dominicans, the Franciscans, and the new Jesuit order had by then 
issued limpieza de sangre statutes to avoid the contamination of their ranks 
by ‘crypto Jews'.58 

Naive convictions concerning the primitive innocence and innate purity of 
indigenous converts also allowed for a dramatic disenchantment, as missionar- 
ies discovered that the submissive Indians, once so willing to undergo baptism 
and engage in penitential exercises, were hiding an intransigent adherence to 
the idols and ‘superstitions’ of their pre-Christian belief systems. This disen- 
chantment found expression in sometimes dramatically violent interventions. 
Missionaries were quick to meet out severe bodily punishments for idolatrous 
transgressions and non-Christian rituals, and also allowed their youngest and 
frequently most fanatical converts to mistreat and even kill indigenous priests/ 
shamans and caciques who continued to practice the old religions. Under 
Zumárraga and contemporary friar-bishops and missionaries, a number of 
indigenous converts were put on trial for idolatry. In the worst case, this could 
result in death by burning, as happened with Carlos Chichimecatecuhtli, an 


55 “..en nynguna manera sea recebido nynguno confeso ni mestizo pues claramente nos 
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indigenous alumnus of the Franciscan Tlatelolco college.5? The larger the dis- 
enchantment and the sense of betrayal, the more violent was the reaction of 
mendicant missionaries and bishops. This, at least, seems to explain the atro- 
cious extirpation campaigns of Diego of Landa in Yucatan as late as the 1570s, 
at a time when many friars had become opposed to inquisitorial procedures 
against their ‘erring’ indigenous charges.®° 

Among the more eschatologically inclined Observant friar-missionaries, the 
‘failure’ of the Indians to live up to the standards of the primitive Christian 
Church raised fears that the population of the New World was not suited, after 
all, to be shaped according to the image of the Apostolic Church or that of the 
final Church near the end of time. Hence the end of the world, or at least the 
fulfillment of God’s promise to mankind, could only be brought forward by mov- 
ing towards the next missionary frontier: the evangelization of the Far East/ 
China. Such sentiments are, for instance, present in letters and other works of 
Juan of Zumárraga and the Dominican Betanzos from the 1540s.9! According to 
the Franciscan chronicler Mendieta, this was even the wish of Martin of Valencia, 
the missionary leader of the famous Franciscan ‘doce’. Gradually, in line with a 
rising disenchantment over the missionary outcomes in New Spain, he devel- 
oped the hope that people in the Far East, who were yet to be discovered, could 
offer more fertile ground for missionary remuneration.® 


Pastoral Instruments 


One of the enduring legacies of the fifteenth-century pastoral engagement of 
Observant friars had been the professionalization and streamlining of pastoral 
instruments, including catechisms, prayer guides, iconographical programs, 
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more encompassing books of religious formation, and the systematic promotion 
of popular devotions to the suffering Christ and the Virgin Mary. The Observant 
production of such pastoral instruments was enormous. Moreover, and contrary 
to what some evangelical humanists and Protestant reformers believed, this pro- 
duction was of tremendous importance for the religious and moral formation of 
the population at large in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

This pastoral professionalism did not immediately translate into effective 
missionary work in the New World. The first Observant missionaries were 
hampered by an idealized vision of missionary prowess inherited from older 
hagiographical models. They also ran into significant cultural and linguistic 
barriers in their attempts to reach the indigenous population. Aside from mass 
baptisms (frequently under the veiled threat of military force), early mission- 
aries were hard put to proclaim the Christian message, depending at first pre- 
dominantly on a rudimentary sign language, as well as on the services of a few 
interpreters whose translations could not be vetted. It was only in the genera- 
tion of Bartolomé of Las Casas, Peter of Ghent, and Juan of Zumárraga (nota- 
bly after the conquest of Mexico by Cortés in 1519 and the first large-scale 
missionary campaigns in Mexico from 1524 onwards), that missionaries fully 
understood the importance of developing more effective instruments and 
methods. This was carried out in collaboration with the Royal Council of the 
Indian lands, through which the crown wished to control Christianization and 
keep the influence of European order leaders in check. 

The friars engaged with the missions in the 1520s and after were shaped by 
their education in Observant study houses in Spain and the Southern Low 
Countries, and were also well-acquainted with the plethora of pastoral instru- 
ments used to reach out to Europe's urban and rural laity. Once active in the 
New World, these friars began to adapt the existing formats of such instru- 
ments to make them work within a new cultural context. They also began to 
invest in language study, notably the study of Nahuatl, Tarasco, Otomi, and 
related tongues, and to engage in a serious hermeneutical interaction with 
indigenous cultural codes in order to ‘translate’ concepts of Christian doctrine 
in ways that were understandable (or at least acceptable) for the indigenous 
population. 

Within a very short time span, these 'second generation' Franciscan and 
Dominican Observant missionaries succeeded in producing a large number of 
texts and so-called testerian manuscripts or pictorial catechisms.9? It has been 


63 Named after the Franciscan friar Jacobo of Testera (1490?-1554), who arrived in New 
Spain in 1529 and was an avid propagator of illustrated catechetical tools. See Fidel 
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Novohispana 3 (1970): 7-33. 
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estimated that, between 1524 and 1572, the Observant friars (and notably the 
Franciscans) wrote some 109 works in indigenous vernacular languages specifi- 
cally geared to their missionary work.9^ Eventually, the dominant models 
included the shorter Doctrina cristiana breve en lengua mexicana of the 
Franciscan Alonso of Molina (1543-44), and the Nahuatl elaboration of the 
larger Doctrina cristiana para instrucción e información de los Indios por manera 
de historia of the Dominican Pedro of Cordoba.® Other than language, the 
major difference between such instruments and those developed by their 
Observant colleagues in Europe was the manner in which they tried to appro- 
priate indigenous religious and metaphysical concepts, in order to make their 
religious message more palatable and understandable.®® 


Transforming Idea(l)s of Mission 


Missionary exploits in the New World went hand in hand with vehement dis- 
cussions about legitimate ways in which to expose natives to Christianity. One 
aspect entailed the question of whether mission should be peaceful and with- 
out military pressure and, more generally, whether people could be forced to 
become Christians and punished when they lapsed into idolatry. 

Many missionaries were of the opinion that a peaceful proclamation of the 
Gospel was to be preferred. The model of a true apostolic mission had quite a 
few defenders, especially during the early decades.9" Yet efficacious mission 
without proper military ‘protection’ was difficult, as experiments in the 
Caribbean and on the Venezuelan coast had shown. In that respect, the situa- 
tion in the New World was not fundamentally different from missionary efforts 
in the Muslim world in the final stage of the reconquista: without military paci- 
fication of the area in which the missionaries were to become active, mission 
could easily turn into martyrdom, which was not conducive to Christianization. 
Soon, therefore, Observant missionaries began to legitimize mission under 
military protection by presenting the conquest as part of God's plan to allow 
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missionary progress to take place, and armed domination of the New World as 
justified divine punishment for its idolatry.9? 

Only under military protection was it possible to destroy non-Christian 
places of worship on a large scale, to ‘convince’ large gatherings of people to be 
baptized and attend sermons, and to make the caciques accept the changed 
status quo and compel them to send their sons to be educated in the friars' 
missionary schools in Tezcoco, Mexico, Tlaxcala, Huejotzingo, Cuauhtitlán, 
Tepotzotlán, Ahuacatlán, and elsewhere. Such procedures became common 
practice, first in the 1510s on Española and, in the later 1520s, in New Spain and 
New Galicia. Observant missionaries and bishops, including the Observant 
Franciscan Zumárraga, repeatedly asked the Spanish crown for more wide- 
ranging powers to force the caciques to send their boys and girls to mendicant 
religious houses for their formation. Soon, moreover, many such indigenous 
aristocratic youngsters would become a great help in the mendicant mission- 
ary labor: teaching basic doctrine to others, helping with the destruction of 
images and the denunciation of resisting natives, and providing translation 
services and tutoring friars eager to learn the indigenous tongues.9? The friars 
exploited, as it were, the innate social prestige and cultural roles that the chil- 
dren of caciques fulfilled among the lower classes (macehuales)."? Such poli- 
cies show that most friars did not have any qualms about destroying the 
vestiges of the old religions with military support, and that they were willing to 
use and transform existing hierarchies to convey the missionary message. It is 
possible that in the minds of many missionaries this was not at odds with a 
doctrine of 'peaceful' mission. The military 'pacification' allowing for mission 
to take place could easily be represented as a benevolent development, in line 
with God's divine plan.” 

Between 1524 (the arrival of the famous 'doce' in New Spain) and 1533 the 
friars (at least according to Juan of Zumárraga) had destroyed more than five 
hundred heathen temple complexes and twenty thousand ‘idols’, and they had 
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done so with the help of both Spanish soldiers and young neophytes recruited 
from caciques families who had been indoctrinated in mission schools.’ 
According to their own accounts, the same friars had by then baptized millions 
of Indians. Friars such as Peter of Ghent and Benavente of Motolinia would 
have baptized thousands each day in simplified collective baptism ceremo- 
nies, which resembled some of the collective baptisms organized after the 
Granada conquest by Cisneros.7? 

To legitimize their policies the friars habitually referred to the Gospel mes- 
sage, notably the passages in Luke 14: 16-24, which suggested that the servants 
of the Lord were allowed to make the ‘guests’ enter the banquet hall (compelle 
eos intrare)."^ The friars were well aware that the Spanish crown was in prin- 
ciple well disposed to providing the military support to achieve that end. 
Several royal decrees issued between 1493 and 1526 had declared that all those 
who refused to listen to preaching and catechetical instructions could be 
enslaved. This, moreover, was not seen as inimical to other statements, such as 
the agreement of La Corufia (19 May 1520), that stated that the indigenous 
population should be considered free, with the right to be treated well and to 
be brought to the faith by the means ‘established by Christ’. 

Underlying all of these efforts was a conquest that had received initial papal 
legitimation. As early as 1493, Pope Alexander vi had approved of the new con- 
quests in four papal bulls, followed by additional bulls issued in 1499, 1501, and 
1508. All of these built on earlier fifteenth-century ‘crusading’ bulls that had 
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supported the reconquista and acknowledged the Spanish and Portuguese ter- 
ritorial expansions (and the demarcation between them), supporting the 
rights of the crown to the newly conquered territories (the famous patronato 
real de las Indias). Yet they made these rights dependent upon the responsibil- 
ity to facilitate large-scale missionary activity amongst the crown’s new sub- 
jects. As the papacy’s natural allies since the thirteenth century, the friars 
would not have questioned the validity of this argument, not even friars such 
as Bartolomé of Las Casas, who advocated for more ‘peaceful’ missions and a 
better treatment of the indigenous population. Instead, most missionary friars 
looked for royal logistic and if need be military support to push forward their 
missionary endeavors.”6 

Once the indigenous subject was made to listen to the missionary and his 
doctrinal instruction, new questions arose around the extent to which indige- 
nous pupils should be made accountable for the way in which they accepted 
the missionary message and comported themselves as new Christians. As 
mentioned before, Observant missionaries and Observant bishops could at 
times react vehemently when they discovered that the flock they were respon- 
sible for had ‘betrayed’ their trust by continuing to engage in idolatrous prac- 
tices. At the same time, missionaries were generally keen to maintain a 
paternalistic relation of trust with their charges. Whereas missionaries did not 
frown on severe punishments for relapses and transgressions, they habitually 
wished to continue a relationship in which it remained possible to reconcile 
their erring flock with recourse to appropriate pastoral instruments and disci- 
plinary penitential exercises.”” 

As can also be perused from the missionary instructions issued in 1523 by 
Quifiones for the ‘doce’ aiming for Mexico, and in the 1532 instructions of 
Nikolaus Ferber of Herborn, the missionary had a special, almost parental 
responsibility for his charges, not unlike the responsibility of the first apostles 
for the budding Christian communities.7? This also meant that Observant mis- 
sionaries could be hesitant in allowing inquisitorial investigations to be started 
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against the newly converted. They would have been well acquainted with the 
forms of inquisitorial attention given to the conversos and moriscos in Spain, 
which created an atmosphere of distrust and strengthened the conviction that 
most recently converted Jews and Muslims were guilty of a conversio fingida y 
simulada."? 

The same suspicions and tensions began to spread in the New World with 
the application of inquisitorial procedures against new immigrants from Spain 
accused of heterodox or heretical (illuminist, Lutheran, and even Islamic) ten- 
dencies. After a number of unsatisfactory experiences with inquisitorial inves- 
tigations against lapsing' indigenous converts, notably during the 1530s and 
1540s but also in later decades (see above), many mendicant missionaries and 
bishops alike came to realize that the application of inquisitorial procedures 
and concepts to newly converted indigenous people would jeopardize the mis- 
sionary effort. It could turn nearly all indigenous Christians into suspects ripe 
for invasive investigation, due to limits of doctrinal understanding and the 
ongoing impact of indigenous practices that could easily be interpreted as 
heretical. Increasingly, therefore, members of the regular clergy lobbied with 
the Spanish crown to limit inquisitorial authority to European settler commu- 
nities, maintaining that the indigenous peoples who erred should be brought 
back with a firm but fatherly missionary hand, and not necessarily condemned 
by an inquisitorial tribunal.8° 

It is interesting to note that these American experiences also began to affect 
the European missionary landscape. As we have seen, a well-developed pater- 
nalistic system of missionary engagement had been established by the early 
1530s, supported by a stratified educational network for the formation of indig- 
enous youth, catechistic routines for the instruction of pueblo populations 
under missionary control, systematic language training of prospective mis- 
sionaries, and a quickly growing body of pastoral instruments in Nahuatl, 
Otomi, and other languages. Around the same time, an amended image of the 
professional missionary was being created in Observant hagiographical and 
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historical narratives — witness the first vitae devoted to Martin of Valencia and 
Peter of Ghent, and the representation of missionaries in the works of 
Motolinía — and in the growing number of letters that missionaries began to 
send out to their order superiors in Europe. In time, both this professional sys- 
tem of missionary engagement and the changing image of the professional 
missionary began to flow back into the pastoral realities in Europe itself. 

The first vestiges of a reshaped pastoral approach in Europe had already 
been foreshadowed in the Libellus ad Leonem x of the Camaldolese monks 
Paolo Giustiniani and Pietro Querini, as well as in the decrees of the Fifth 
Lateran Council. Yet the wars in Italy, the concomitant weakness of the papacy, 
the ongoing pressure of Ottoman power, the rise of several types of 
Protestantism, and the belligerent ambitions of lay rulers made it hard to 
develop an efficacious reformist policy. As the erection of the supreme tribunal 
of the Sant'Uffizio in 1542 and its development under Cardinal Carafa make 
clear, the panic over the successes of heresy and heterodoxy made the call for 
repression via military and inquisitorial means very strong. 

Leaders of religious orders and clerical authorities in Europe were faced with 
the vulnerability of Europe's population to heretical doctrines. They were also 
startled by the similarities between the idolatrous and magical practices of 
newly Christianized peoples in the New World and those encountered in 
Europe's more isolated rural areas. They accordingly became convinced that 
inquisitorial action against simple lay people found guilty of doctrinal trans- 
gressions did not suffice to safeguard the victory of Catholicism. Thus, along- 
side inquisitorial action against heretical ringleaders, religious orders and 
clerical authorities embraced an ongoing missionary commitment to the popu- 
lation at large, one built in part on the pastoral programs developed in earlier 
phases of the Observant pastoral offensive, and now also shaped as a proper 
missionary program in line with the missions taking place in exotic lands.?! 

By 1529 or shortly thereafter, the Franciscan bishop Antonio of Guevara had 
stylized Europe's uncultured countrymen in his Relox de Principes as animals 
in human form, who had monstrous qualities but nevertheless possessed an 
extraordinary intelligence and eloquence. Behind their bestial facades, he 
argued, was a hidden humanity and intelligence that needed only to be brought 
out. The parallels between this portrayal of the 'good savage' and the mission- 
ary descriptions of the American natives were clear.82 Around the same time, 
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comparisons between the ‘primitives’ in the Americas and the country dwell- 
ers in Castile, Spain, were drawn in the works of the Dominican Francisco of 
Vitoria. Both types of savages lived in the darkness of idolatry and sin, and both 
could be saved in comparable ways.83 In the late 1540s, the Jesuit Silvestro 
Landini went as far as to suggest that the real inspiration for his pastoral work 
in rural Italy came from reading the letters of missionaries in the Far East.84 

Such convictions made it possible for Dominicans, Franciscans, Capuchins, 
and Jesuits alike to engage the allegedly uncultured inhabitants of Europe's 
‘wilderness’, or the Indie di quaggiù, with missionary methods from outside 
Europe. This implied approaching the people not as heretics that had to be 
forced into submission, but as savages who, because of lack of instruction, 
remained immersed in cultural practices alien to Catholicism. This vision of 
the intrinsic correspondence between internal and external mission spread 
after the 1550s, when the Observant Franciscans and Dominicans, alongside 
the new Jesuit and the Capuchin orders, returned to the Catholic countryside, 
to rural and urban regions 'regained' from Protestant control, or worked as 
clandestine missionaries in Protestant lands.85 


Conclusion 


Due to a maximalist interpretation of the sources, historians have overesti- 
mated the scope and impact of the missionary efforts of the mendicant orders 
during the middle ages, including the Observant branches that developed an 
impressive arsenal of pastoral instruments in the course of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Mendicant pastoral engagement was always far more directed towards 
the religious edification and subjugation of the Christian flock within Europe 
than geared towards missionary outreach to the non-Christian world. In fact, 
most missionaries active outside Christian Europe worked among Christian 
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minorities living in Muslim lands, among Christian slaves and captives of war, 
and in Christian fondacio’s along the Southern Mediterranean coast. 

This maximalist interpretation and the triumphalist self-representation of 
the mendicant orders has led historians to overestimate the scope of the 
Observant missionary effort as well as its professionalism immediately after 
the discoveries of Columbus. Notwithstanding reports in chronicles such as 
that of Nikolaus Glassberger concerning the boundless enthusiasm of the 
Observant Franciscans once they heard about the missionary possibilities in 
the New World, it took two decades or more before a substantial number of 
missionaries with more or less realistic modes of procedure were active in the 
conquered territories. Early accounts of mass baptisms should not be taken at 
face value, and certainly not as proof of an efficacious missionary engagement 
with the indigenous other. 

By the 1520s, a much more in-depth missionary effort had taken hold, with 
impressive investments in language training and the production of vernacular 
catechistic instruments. This missionary effort was not necessary benign and 
peaceful, however. It went hand in hand with various types of enforcement, 
and with a radical large-scale destruction of non-Christian cult sites and many 
other vestiges of non-Christian religious culture. It also was fuelled by contra- 
dictory views of the target population. On the one hand, missionaries held 
high hopes of transforming the native heathens into a pure and obedient 
Christian flock. This entailed projecting ideals of a Christian commonwealth 
in line with existing European blueprints of a fully Christian society, as devel- 
oped by previous generations of mendicant authors. For some missionaries, 
this was also connected with more eschatological expectations and a sense 
that their work was tied in to salvation history. On the other hand, most mis- 
sionaries could not envision a fully emancipated Indian Christian Church in 
which native people held positions of clerical authority, let alone an American 
society in which native people could hold clerical authority over European set- 
tlers. Lingering notions of European racism, re-enforced by Spanish concep- 
tions of limpieza de sangre, put an end to that. A gradual disenchantment with 
the ways in which the natives responded to the missionary effort also played a 
role in this. In the end, the newly converted were not so pure and full of prom- 
ise as once believed, which made it easier to focus on their ‘natural’ shortcom- 
ings and to deny them a status of equality. A few exceptions notwithstanding, 
Observant mendicant missionaries of the sixteenth century questioned nei- 
ther the conquest nor the fundamentally subjugated position of the indige- 
nous population. At best, they could envision some type of segregation and an 
avoidance of exploitation through an apartheid model, in which the natives 
would, of course, remain under the guidance of Observant priests. 
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Observant missionaries were fundamentally agents of the Spanish crown. 
Whatever their genuine interests in the wellbeing of indigenous peoples and 
whatever their fascination with indigenous languages and customs, they 
worked within the accepted parameters of an emerging colonial society. 
Moreover (something not explored in depth in this essay but important to 
remember nevertheless), not all Observant mendicant friars mentioned as 
missionaries were necessarily working primarily towards the conversion of the 
indigenous population. Whatever the stories in mendicant chronicles about 
heroic missionary journeys and struggles in precarious missionary outposts, 
the core mission of the various religious orders in the New World might have 
been directed first and foremost to European settlers. A more open-minded 
evaluation of the sources seems to confirm this. Although the production 
of sermons and catechistic instruments in indigenous languages was impres- 
sive, it formed only a minute portion of the religious writings produced by 
Spanish friars in the New World during the sixteenth century. In that sense, 
many Observant missionaries traveling to the New World did exactly what 
their Observant predecessors and contemporaries were doing in Europe, 
namely, focusing primarily on the indoctrination of European Christians and 
their offspring. 

Furthermore, in the course of the sixteenth century, many Observants 
acquainted with pastoral work in Europe’s less urbanized regions discovered 
uncanny similarities between the idolatrous nature and magical practices 
found among Europe's rural population and those described in letters and 
reports sent home by missionaries working in far away lands. This fed the idea 
that the Christianization of Europe's countryside had only just begun, and that 
the effort needed for this included overcoming huge cultural and linguistic 
barriers not unlike those faced by the missionaries in the Americas and Asia. In 
the end, this helped to forge a new conception of mission as universal, in which 
experiences from elsewhere could either assist or motivate the work of the 
missionary working within the nominally Christian European continent. 
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